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THURSDAY,  JAN.  5,    1899. 


MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 

Will  of  the  Late  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld 

of  Boston  Has  Been  Filed 

fop  Probate. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
T.  Weld  of  Boslon  has  been  filed  In  the 
Euffolk  county  probate  office.  It  con- 
tains the  following  public  bequests: 

Ten  thousand  dollars  each  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and 
the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospi- 

■■  tal,  the  bequest  to  the  latter  for  the 
purpose   of   founding   two   free   beds   to 

,  be  known  as  the  Christopher  Minot 
Weld  beds;  $10,000  to  Harvard  College, 
to  found  the  Christopher  Weld  scholar- 
ship; the  scholarship  to  be  awarded  in 
the  discretion  of  the  college  authorities 
to  the  most  worthy  student,  consldera- 

.  tion  to  be  had  as  to  character,  etc. ;  J6000 
is  given  to  Warren  Street  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton;  $3000  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men, 

I  and  a  similar  sum  to  the  Home 
,  for  Aged  Women ;  $5000  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women;  $5000  to 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union;  $5000  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples;  $2000  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind;  $2000  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
■'•Children;  $3000  each  to  the  Massachu- 
setts. Humane  Society  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association. 

Shares  in  the  vest  and  residue  of  the 
estate  are  given  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  Homes  for  Aged 
Men  and  Women,  the  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Women,  and  Home  for  Aged 
Couples. 

William  Minot  of  Boston  and  Felix 
Rackemann  of  Milton  are  appointed  ex- 
ecutors. ^^^^^^^ 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  WORK. 


Annual    Report   of  the  Great 
South  Boslon  Charity. . 


Value  of  the  Physical  and  Manual 
Training-  and  Instruction  in  Lit- 
erature and  Music  tliven  to  the 
Pupils— Tommy  Stringer,  a  Most 
Interesting  Inmate. 

A  valuable  statement  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  is  con- 
tained in  the  67th  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  that  institution.  It  begins 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  has  an  eloquent  memorial 
notice  of  the  late  president  of  the  school, 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  died  on  Sept.  14, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  The  trustees 
say  in  their  report: 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  school  has  continued  to  fulfil 
its  mission  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, ami  that  the  beneficent  influence 
which  it  exerts  over  the  blind  is  not 
confined  to  .Massachusetts,  lull  is  ex- 
tended throughout  New  England. 

The  enlargements  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  the  functions  and  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  institution  put  it 
in  line  with  the  best  preparatory  schools 
Of  Massachusetts. 


ai  Vn«  Beginning   or  tne 

if  hlln 
[lstered    In   the    record 
i.    Since  that  lime  28  ha 

Ived    and    41    have    bi 
making  the  number  in  October  251. 

While  the  general  health  of  the 
during  the  past  year  has  been  good,  we 
regret  to  report  the  death  of  tour  pu- 
pils—Charles  li.  Schlittler,  Aui 
i>each,  Andrew  C.  Taylor  and  Kllza  !•'. 
Wadaworth.  The  first  mentioned  died 
of  spinal  disease,  the  second  of  con- 
sumption, the  third  of  injuries  re 
In  the  railway  accident  through  which 
he  lost  his  sight,  and  the  fourth  of 
peritonitis.  In  the  boys'  department 
there  have  been  tour  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  one.  of  typhoid  fever.  Four  of  the 
boys  have  had  operations  performed 
upon  their  eyes  and  two  have  been  in 
the  hospital  for  minor  troubles.  At  the 
kindergarten  measles  and  mumps  made 
their  appearance  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary; there  were  seven  cases  of  the 
former  among  the  boys  and  15  cases  of 
the  latter  among  the  girls.  Neither 
trouble  was  of  a,  serious  nature,  and  all 
the  children  made  good  recovery. 


In  order  that  the  bad  effects  of  the 
loss  of  sight  may  be  minimized  and  that 
a  reasonable  approach  to  a  fair  standard 
of  normal  qualities  may  be  secured,  the 
education  of  the  blind  must  be  broader 
in  its  scope  and  far  more  wide-reaching 
in  its  aims  than  that  of  ordinary  chil- 
dren. It  cannot  be  confined  to  a  pre- 
scribed and  narrow  circle  of  formal  and 
informational  studies.  It  needs  to  act 
upon  every  side  of  the  pupil's  nature 
and  to  produce  an  all-round  develop- 
ment— physical,  mental,  moral  and  spi- 
ritual— so  that  our  graduates  may  be 
fitted  to  go  out  Into  tjje  active  world 
with  such  an  intellectual,  social  and 
professional  equipment  as  will  enable 
them  to-  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life 
and  to  discharge  wisely  and  honorably 
the   duties  of  citizenshiD. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose the  educational  ground  covered  by 
the  institution  must  of  necessity  be  very 
extensive,  and  the  field  of  its  operations 
cannot  but  be  wider  and  more  varied  in 
some  respects  than  that  o£  the  public 
schools. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  a  full  course  of 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  the 
curriculum  of  our  school  comprises  a 
complete  system  of  gymnastics,  educa- 
tional manual  training  and  instruction 
in  the  principal  branches  o£  music. 

Physical  training  hae  very  properly  be- 
come a  prominent  feature  in  the  work 
of  the  school;  indeed,  in  arranging  the 
general  plan  of  instruction  we  have 
made  the  proper  physical  development 
of  the  pupils  the  first  consideration. 
Each  scholar  has  been  required  to  go 
through  a  series  of  bodily  exercises  in 
the  gymnasium  dally,  and  the  beneficent 
results  obtained  from  this  practice  speak 
eloquently  in  its  favor  and  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  value. 

Manual  training  has  been  made  a  part- 
of  the  prescribed  course  of ,  study,  and 
has  continued  to  grow  In  favor  with  the 
pupils,  and  to  exert  a  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  their  hands  and  heads. 
The  work  o£  adapting  the  sloyd  system 
to  every  grade  of  the  school  has  been 
carried  forward  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  course  of  Instruction  pursued  In 
the  literary  department  has  undergone 
such  modifications  ana  improvements 
both  In  subject  matter  and  in  teaching 
as  are  calculated  to  promote  intellectual 
development,  give  disolpline,  foster  ac- 
tivity and  research,  encourage  applica- 
tion and  train  the  mind  in  the  right 
direction. 

Music  has  held  Its  place  of  honor  in 
the  curriculum,  and  its  study  and  prac- 
tice have  been  pursued  with  great  eager- 
ness and  marked  success.  This  art  has 
special  attractions  for  the  blind,  and 
they  avail  themselves  earnestly  of  the 
exceptional  advantages  which  the  insti- 
tution offers  to  them  for  its  cultivation. 

The  gymnasium,  with  its  ample  supply 
of  appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  new- 
est and  most  approved  patterns,  the  li- 
brary rilled  with  choice  books  in  raised 
and  ordinary  print,  the  museum  stocked 
with  specimens  and  models  of  every  de- 
scription, the  music  and  tuning  depart- 
ments, thoroughly  equipped  with  an 
immense  collection  of  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  the  manual  training  rooms,  pro- 
vided with  a  variety  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines—all these  add  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  of  the  institution  and 
render  it  productive  of  excellent  results. 


The  financial  statement  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on 
Aug.  31,  189S,  of  4775.75.  The  bequests 
received  Included  one  of  $20,000,  from 
the  Hon.  Henry  Lailie  Pierce,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  annual  income  of  that 
sum  only  being  used,  and  another  «f 
$1000  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer  Put- 
nam, given  with  the  like  condition,  and 
a  third  of  $1391.30  from  Mary  F.  Swift. 

The  workshop  products  shows  a  fair 
amount  of  patronage  and  a  balance  to 
the  credit. 

The  obituary  pages  record  the  death 
of  20  members  of  the  corporation  during 
1S98. 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Michael 
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BENEFITING  THE  BLIND 


Another    Year     at     the    Perkins 
Institution 


Steady   Progress  in    Every    Department  of 
.  the  School— Interesting  Doings  and  Sayings 

of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and 

Thomas  Stringer 

There  is  much  of  an  interesting  nature  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  volume  of  353  pages 
containing  the  sixty-seventh  annual  report 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  just  been  issued  as  public  docu- 
ment No.  27.  Tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  held  the  office  of 
president  for  twenty-six  years,  are  paid  by 
the  corporation  and  It's  secretary,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  as  well  as  to  twenty  other  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  who  have  died  since 
the  last  report.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  trustees  to  the  corporation,  the  institu- 
tion ha's  now  about  250  blind  persons  under 
its  care.  The  general  health  of  the  school 
has  been  good;  four  pupils  have  died  In  the 
year.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  amounts 
to  $47,775.  Some  of  the  more  intersting  pas- 
sages in  the  report  of  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  are  given  herewith: 

"The  year  has  been  marked  by  steady 
progress  in  every  department  of  the  school, 
and  there  is  ample  cause  for  thankfulness 
that  the  efforts  of  pupils  as  well  as'  those  of 
teachers  and  all  other  officers  have  been 
productive  of  commendable  results.  The  in- 
stitution- has  been  favoTed  with  a  good 
measure  of  prosperity.  Its  system  of  train- 
ing and  instruction  has  been  carried  for- 
ward with  diligence  and  success.  Its 
affairs  are  for  the  most  part  In  a  very  satis- 
factory condition;  and,  although  we  cannot 
announce  the  fulfilment  of  every  one  of  our 
wishes  and  the  realization  of  all  our  dreams, 
we  may  rejoice  in  the  abounding  evidence 
that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain.  The  con- 
dition of  health  at  the  institution  has  been 
very  good.  In  the  girls'  department  there 
have  been  no  cases  of  serious  illness  and 
only  the  usual  number  of  ordinary  ailments. 
In  the  boys'  department  we  have  not  en- 
joyed entire  immunity  from  sickness,  for 
I  we  have  had  four  case  of  diphtheria  and 
one  of  typhoid  fever,  none  of  which  proved 
to  be  fatal  of  even  very  severe. 

"Physical  exercise  is  Insisted  upon  at  this 
institution  with  unyielding  persistency,  and 
forms  the  corner-stone  upon  which  the 
work  of  the  school  is  based.  The  results 
obtained  during  the  past  twelve  months 
from  this  course  of  physical  exercise  are 
even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than 
those  enumerated  in  detail  in  former  re- 
ports. When  our  gymnasium  was  built  and 
made  ready  for  use,  in  1878,  the  physical 
training  of  the  pupils  was  put  in  the  charge 
of  two  of  the  most  competent  and  loyal 
instructors  of  the  school,  Mr.  John  H. 
Wright  and  Miss  Gazella  Bennett,  who  has 
been  connected  with  our  school  for  twenty- 
three  years.  During  three-fourths  of  this 
time  she  has  occupied  the  place  of  principal 
teacher  and  has  discharged  its  duties  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  unsurpassed  diligence. 
She  has  been  always  in  the  van  of  prog- 
ress and  on  the  alert  for  improvement,  leav- 
ing nothing  undone  which  might  Increase 
her  professional  efficiency  or  enable  her  to 
be  helpful  to  her  pupils. 

"While  unremitting  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  physical  development  and  well- 
being  of  our  pupils,  their  manual  training 
has  not  been  neglected.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  received  special  care  and  has  been 
placed  where  it  belongs,  namely,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  literary,  scientific 
and  musical  courses  of  study. 


"Edith  M.  Thomas.  This  interesting  girl  \ 
during  the  past  year  has  made  notable  | 
progress  all  along  the  line  of  her  work,  j 
Spurred  hy  an  earnest  desire  to  do  the  best 
she  could  in  her  studies  and  manual  occu- 
pations, and  to  stand  in  all  things  side  by 
side  with  the  members  of  the  class  to  which 
She  belongs  and  not  to  bo  left  behind  by 
them,  she  labored  perseverlngly,  and  has 
achieved  results  which  are  highly  credita- 
ble both  to  her  own  industry  and  perti- 
nacity and,  to  the.  wisdom,  circumspection 
and  close  patience  of  her  Instructors.  Edith 
is  a  superior  girl  in  many  respects,  but  in 
some  phases  of  her  character  she  is  unique. 
She  is  strong  In  body,  rather  small  In  figure, 
energetic  of  will,  quiet  in  manner,  retiring 
In  disposition  and  serious  In  appearance. 
She  has  an  open,  generous  heart  and  a 
level  head.  With  her,  individuality  is  one 
of  the  first  developed  and  most  active  in- 
tellectual organs,  and  self-reliance,  the  best 
weapon  with  which  she  is  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  life.  A  full  account  of  Edith's 
work  during  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  prepared  by  Miss  Prances  Marre'tt, 
who  has  rendered  a  similar  service  in  pre- 
vious years.    She  writes: 

"  'After  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Edith  said:  "I  like  that  very- 
much.  I  could  read  that  kind  of  thing  all 
the  time  and  not  get  tired  of  it."  A  de- 
scription of  the  invention  of  the  telegraph 
was  to  Edith  a  marvellous  revelation  of 
scientific  achievement,  and  she  expressed 
her  wonder  and  her  pride  in  it  by  saying: 
"Man  can  do.  anything;  that  is  what  God 
made  him  for."  She  was  so  thrilled  by  an 
account  of  the  Barbary  pirates  that  she 
found  it  very  difficult  to  wait  from  day  to 
day  to  continue  the  narrative.  One  morn- 
ing, as  she  was  hastening  to  the  reading 
class,  she  exclaimed  in  the  exigency  of  the 
moment:  "Now  I  am  going  to  get  at  those 
pirates  red  hot!"  During  recreation  periods 
Edith  has  continued  to  derive  much  pleas- 
ure from  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  as 
abridged  by  John  Fiske.  Her  appreciation 
of  the  detailed  account  of  the  interesting 
personality  of  her  favorite  hero  is  thus  in- 
dicated:. "Just  think,"  she  said  one  morn- 
ing, "how  regular  Washington  was!  He 
had  breakfast  at  seven  in  suflmer  and 
eight  in  winter,  dinner  at  two,  and  he  went 
to  bed  at  nine.  I  think  it  is  so  nic*e  to  find 
such  little  things  in  history." 

"  'The  initial  point  of  discouragement 
was  an  exercise  for  written  translation 
from  English  into  Latin.  It  had  cost  Edith 
severe  and  patient  labor,  and  it  contained 
an  unusual  number'  of  mistakes.  She  felt 
keenly  the  disgrace  of  this  first  great  fail- 
ure, and,  when  told  that  the  exercise  must 
be  rewritten,  she  said,  with  pathetic  sad- 
ness: "Latin  is  all  spoiled."  Meanwhile 
the  other  members  of  the  class  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  Edith  cou!d  not  join 
them  in  their  work,  and  she  realized  at 
once  the  necessity  of  continued  struggle  to 
atone  for  the  unfortunate  delay.  From  the 
despair  of  the  situation  she  said  to  a 
friend:  "I  am  almost  crazy  with  my  Latin. 
I  wish  I  was  in  heaven!" 

"  'To  close  this  brief  sketch  without  speak- 
ing of  Edith's  warm  affection  for  Elizabeth 
Robin  would  be  to, fail  to  recognize,  whose 
It  should  justly  claim  a  place,  one  of  the 
happiest  associations  of  institution  life. 
Elizabeth's  vivacious,  imaginative  tempera- 
ment presents  a  strong  contrast  to  Edith's 
quiet  and  sternly  practical  nature;  and  in  ; 
every  experience  of  united  effort  one  sup- 
plies the  qualities  which  the  other  lacks.' 

"Elizabeth  is  a  very  attractive  girl  and  a 
most  lovable  one.  She  Is  of  queenly  stature, 
symmetrical  in  form  and  perfect  in  body 
and  mind.  She  is  as  remarkable  for  her 
health  and  physical  development  as  for  her 
beauty.  Elizabeth's  love  for  her  parents 
and  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  is  so 
strong  that  she  was  longing  to  return  to 
them  and  be  with  them  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Ineffable  Indeed  was  Elizabeth's 
joy  when  she  was  told  that  It  had  been 
arranged  for  her  mother  to  come  to  Boston 
at  the  close  of  the  school  term  and  take  her 
home  to  Throckmorton.  Tex.  Thither  she 
went  the  first  week  in  July.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  statement  written  by  her 
since  she  came  back  to  school  give  an  idea 
of  her  experiences  at  home: 

"  'On  the  first  day  of  Julj'  my  mamma 
and  I  reached  Throckmorton,  Texas,  and  we 
were  as  happy  as  could  be.  There  were  a 
good  many  people  at  our  house  waiting  to 
see  us.  but  we  all  felt  like  strangers,  so  we 
did  not  do  very  much.  My  sisters  look  as  if 
they  were  twins,  but  they  are  not.  When  I 
first  saw  one  of  them,.  I  had  to  guess  who 
it  was,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  Bonnie, 
but  it  was  Mattie.  My  other  sister's  name 
is  Bonnie,  and  I  knew  who  she  was  because 
I  only  Ijiv£  .'w~  .sisters. .   When'L.  saw  Rob 


bie,  my  brother,  I  guessed  Albert,  and  I 
knew  better  than  that  because  Albert  does 
not  wear  trousers  yet,  but  I  was  too  happy 
to  do  anything  right.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  warm  in  Texas,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  shady  place.  The  people  wear 
sunbonnets,  so  that  they  will  not  be  black 
or  tanned  from  the  sun.  The  little  children 
go  barefooted  all  summer,  and  they  do  not- 
always  dress  as  the  older  people.  Little 
children  like  Albert  wear  only  a  dress.' 

"The  credit  for  the  following  account  of 
Elizabeth's  life  and  education  during  the 
past  twelve  months  is  again  due  to  Miss 
Anna  Gardner  Fish.  The  notes  of  the 
various  occurrences  of  each  day,  kept  by 
Elizabeth's  special  teacher.  Miss  Vina  C. 
Badger,  were  placed  In  the  hands  of  Miss 
Fish: 

"  'Elizabeth  returned  to  school  after  the 
long  summer  vacation  in  excellent  health 
and  with  a  good  spirit  for  work.  In .  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  previous  year,  when  she 
was  a  new-comer  in  the  institution  at  South 
Boston,  she  evinced  so  little  homesickness 
that  the  regular  programme  of  daily  tasks 
was  instituted  without  delay.  This  Included 
lessons  in  reading  by  the  touch,  English, 
botany,  arithmetic,  wood  sloyd,  sewing  and 
gymnastics. 

"  'On  reading  the  Introduction  to  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels"  she  said:  "I  think  it  Is  quite 
true"  In  response  to  her  teacher's  ques- 
tioning, she  explained:  "I  think  Mr.  Gulli- 
ver went  sailing,  but  I  don't  think  he  saw 
those  little  people."  Her  incredulity  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  the  story,  which  she 
put  aside  with  the  remark:  "I  think  every- 
body knows  that  this  Is  only  a  story."  The 
description  of  Goldsmith's  personal  appear- 
ance was  very  distasteful  to  her.  It  ran 
thus:  "He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
marked  with  old  traces  of  smallpox,  with  a 
quick  black  eye  and  head  almost  bald." 
She  said  as  she  finished  reading  it:  "I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  him  very  well,  but  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  him." 

'"Elizabeth  often  makes  an  application  of 
the  characteristics  of  her  book  friends  to 
those  around  her.  "Why  are  you  like  Pan- 
dora? You  are  inquisitive."  she  said  play- 
fully to  a  teacher  who  questioned  hier  on 
her  school  wow.  After  several  days  of 
continued  rainy  weather,  she  remarked:  "It 
makes  me  think  of  Elijah.  They  did  not 
have  rain  for  three  years.  I  hope  no  one 
has  been  wicked."  The  suggestion  that 
Defoe  wrote  "Robinson  Crusoe"  twice  made 
her,  as  in  deep  sympathy,  born  of  her  own 
experience,  ask:  "Did  he  have  to  rewrite 
it?"  Inattention,  which  is  Elizabeth's  weak 
point  where  she  takes  no  interest,  proved  a 
stumibllng-block,  and  there  is  a  larger 
record  of  hours  of  trial  than  of  those  which 
showed  satisfactory  results.  "It  Is  the  habit 
of  my  mind  to  think,"  she  said  tearfully, 
when  reproved  for  allowing  her  thoughts  to 
wander  from  the  subject  before  her.  "I  was 
made  to  think  of  everything,  all  the  time. 
My  mind  has  always  been  working.  I  can- 
not think  of  only  one  thing."  ' 

"Elizabeth's  warm  friendship  with  Edith 
Thomas  is  still  one  of  the  most  cherished 
features  of  her  life.  During  vacations  an 
active  correspondence  exists  between  them, 
and  upon  their  return  to  school  the  two 
girls  seek  each  other  out,  and  their  flying 
fingers,  rapidly  forming  the  signs  of  the 
I  manual  alphabet,  testify  to  the  loving  sym- 
pathy In  which  each  holds  the  other's  ex- 
periences." 

"Thomas  Stringer.  The  progress  made 
during  the  past  six  years  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  physical,  Intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  this  Interesting  child  Is  remarka- 
ble. The  special  work  which  now  absorbs 
Tommy's  atention  is  the  construction  of 
a  little  wooden  house,  which  has  been 
planned  by  himself  and  of  which  mention 
is  made  In  the  above  letter.  This  miniature 
building  is  complete  In  every  respect,  and 
In  it  Tommy  has  made  provision  for  every- 
thing relating  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  its  occupants.  Door,  window, 
chimney,  a  contrivance. for  a  door  bell,  all 
are  there.  Even  the  management  of  the 
culinary  affairs  of  the  establishment  has 
been  seriously  thought  out,  for,  when  Tom- 
my was  asked  the  other  day  who  would 
cook>  the  beans  of  which  he  had  brought  a 
supply  in  his  pocket  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  he  promptly  replied:  'Mrs.  Stringer 
will  take  care  of  that.'  Here  follows  the 
story  of  Tommy's  progress,  as  told  by  Ms 
teacher. 


Sflfti 


'Another  period  of  twelve  months  hns 
over  the  little  kindergarten  family, 
Kl  the  Tommy  Stringer  who  now  proudly 
•unts  Ms  years  as  twelve  la  the  same 
ippy  boy  of  a  year  ago,  yet  growing  each 
iy  more  sturdy,  manly  and  self-reliant, 
id  feeling  a  due  sense  of  the  Importance 
nils  Increased  age.  "Wben  I  am  a  man," 
now  tiro  goal  of  all  Tom's  hopes  and  as- 
ratlons.  and  frequently,  when  It  seems 
:peelally  desirable  to  reach  man's  estate, 
*  mav  be  seen  with  his  little  figure  drawn 
)  to  Its  utmost  height,  furtively  taking  its 
easurement,  in  the  hope  that  he  oan  dls- 
>ver  the  addition  of  a  few  more  Inches  to 
Is  stature. 

"  'He  has  found  out,  no  one  knows  how, 
tat  tie  1s  different  from  other  people,  that 
a  is  deprived  o>f  the  senses  of  sight  and 
arlng,  though  how  great  the  loss  is  he 
.in  never  know.  "Will  Tom  read  with 
Is  eyes  when  a  man?"  was  his  pathetic 
uestion  one  dav.     He  frequently  pretends 

>  use  hl3  eves,  turning  his  head  from  side 

>  sidie,  as  If  in  careful  scrutiny,  when 
>me  object  baffles  his  sensitive  touch. 
me  morning  when  an  extra  hap 'proved  too 
rong  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  Tommy 
npeared  at  prayers  somewhat,  late.  As 
to  boys  were  leaving  the  room  Miss  Gree- 
y  stopped  Mm  with  the  query:  "Why  were 

-J  late  this  morntos?"  With  the 
ulckness  of  wit  which  usually  enables  the 
oung  man  to  find  a  loop-hole  of  escape, 
e  replied:  "Tom  did  not  hear  the  bell!" 
a  the  astonishment  caused  by  this  sur- 
rislng  excuse,  further  question  or  reproof 
-as  forgotten,  and  Tommy  lost  no  time 
i  taking  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table.'  " 


SOUTH   BOSTON    BULLETIN. 


MONDAY.    JANUARY    9.    1839 


Jan.  6,  1876,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  died. 
"No  trustier  service  claimed  the  wreath 

For  Sparta's  bravest  son; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 

The  mound  of  Marathon; 

Yet  not  for  him  the  warrior's  grave 

In  front  of  angry  foes;       , 
To  lift,  to  shield,  to  help,  to  save, 

The  holier  task  he  chose. 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  lo!  the  veil  withdrawn. 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

He  asked  not.  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveller's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 

What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire 
throne, 

By  silent  fingers  spelt, 
For- him  who  first  through  depths  unknown 

His  doubtful  pathway  felt, 

Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 

Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 

Of  reason's  morning  star! 

Where'er  he  moved,  his  shadowy  form 
The  sightless  orbs  would  seek, 

And  smiles  of  welcome  light  and  warm 
The  lips  that  could  not  speak. 

No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art, 

Such  hallowed  memory  needs; 
I  His  tablet  Is  the  human  heart, 
His  record  loving  deeds." 

[Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Saturday, January  21, 1809. 


Their  Remarkable  Schol- 
arship under  Prof. 
Anagnos. 


Without  Sight,  Speech  or  Heal- 
ing they  Master  the  Ordi- 
nary Studies. 


A^ 


T  the  Perkins  Institution  are 
three  blind  students  who  are 
attracting  the  attention  of 
educators  and  philanthropists 
everywhere.  They  are  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Bobin  and  Thomas 
Stringer. 

Edith  Thomas  is  strong  in  body, 
rather  small  in  figure,  energeli".  of 
will,  quiet  in  manner,  retiring  in  dis- 
position and  serious  in  appearance. 
With  her,  individualty  is  one  of  the 
first  developed  and  most  active  intel- 
lectual organs,  and  self-reliance  the 
best,  weapon  with  which  she  is  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  life.  She  is  deter- 
mined to  be  her  own  helper. 

Her  love    for    truth    and    simplicity 
leads    her  to  set    her   face    like  a  Hint 
against  every  kind  of  conventionality, 
insincerity  and    dishonesty.     In    read- 
ins  a  letter  which  she  wrote  last   year 
to"  Mrs.  Abner   Post,    expressing    her 
warm  sympathy  with  the  poor  crippled 
children    and    her   gladness  to  dress  a 
doll  for  their  benefit,  one  cannot   help 
being    not    only    delighted    but   really 
thrilled  by  the  sincerity  of  her  feelings 
and  the  genuineness  of  her  sentiments. 
A  description  of  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph    was    lo  Edith   a  marvellous 
revelation    of    scientific    achievement, 
aud  she  expressed  -her  wonder  and  her 
pride    in    it   by  saying:  "Man    can    do 
anything;    that  is  what  God  msde  him 

for." 

During  lecreation  periods  Edith  has 
continued    to    derive    much    pleasure 
from  living's  "Life    of  Washington." 
Her   appreciation    of   the  detailed   ac- 
count of  the  interesting  personality  of 
her   favoiite    hero    is    thus    indicated: 
"Just  think,"  she  said    oue    morning, 
"how    regular  Washington    was!     He 
had  breakfast  at  7  in  summer  and  8  in 
winter,  dinner   at   2,  and    he    went  to 
bed  at  9.     1  think  it  is  so    nice  to  hud 
such  little  things  in  history."    Edith's 
zeal  f«r   historical    knowledge  was  ex- 
pressed in  these    words:  "I  shall    read 
all    lean    now;    for  I  must    make    the 
best  of  my  books."  Last  autumn  Edith 
enjoved  a  visit  to  Bunker  Hill    and   to 
the  frigate  Constitution.  As  she  walked 
about 'the    deck   of   the    famous  "Old 
Ironsides,"  she    said,  wuh    the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  true  patriot:  "Oh,  I  like  this 
brave  ship  very  much." 

Edith  was  recently  made  very  happy 
bv  an  invitation  to  visit  a  children's 
hospital.  Her  garden  in  the  school 
yard  was  her  only  resource  tor  a  visi- 
ble expression  of  her  loving  sympathy 
I  lor  these  children,  aud    that    morning 


rai  much  disappointed  Dot  to  find 
more  than  seven  pansiee  in  bloom. 
These  were  quickly  picked  and  she 
said  Bweetly,  as  she  held  the 
hunch,  "I  have  only  seven;  hut  1 
tho  ghl  some  little  child  would  like 
them." 

ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 

Elizabeth  Robin  is  a  very  attraclive 
girl  and  a  most  lovable  one.  Sue  it  of 
queenly  stature,  symmetrical    in   form 

and  perfect  in  body  and  miud.  She  is 
as  remarkable  lor  her  health  and  physi- 
cal development  as  for  her  beauty. 
Blizabelh's  warm  friendship  wii'h  r 
Ediih  Thomas  is  still  one  of  the  mosl 
cherished  features  of  her  life.  Dur- 
ing vacations  an  active  correspondence 
exists  between  them,  and  upon  their 
return  lo  school  ihe  two  girls  seek 
each  other  out,  aud  their  fly  iug  Sogers, 
rapidly  forming  ihe  signs  of  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  testify  to  ihe  loviDg  sym- 
pathy in  which  each  holds  ihe  other's 
experiences.  Theie  are  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  wilh  whom  Eliza- 
beth converses,  choosing  by  preference  ' 
ihe  gentler  girls,  and  wilh  these  the 
affairs  of  school  and  Ihe  events  ot  their 
daily  lives  form  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion; but  her  happiest  and  most 
constant  intercourse  is  wilh  Edith, 
and  from  little  hints  contained  in  their 
remarks,  aud  from  the  expression  of 
their  faces  it  is  supposed  that  deeper 
subjeets  often  engage    their  attention. 

TnOJIAS    STRINGER. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Stringer  js  most 
remarkable,  and  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  sis  years  in  ihe  unfold- 
ing of  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  of  this  interesting  child 
is  remarkable. 

Tommy  started  on  his  career  of  de- 
velopment at  the  kindergarten  from 
the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligence. When  taken  to  South  Boston 
he  v/as  brought  by  a  nurse,  wrapped 
up  in  a  loose  garment  and  hardly  able 
to  stand  erect  and  walk.  His  little 
face  had  a  blank  and  vacant  look,  aud 
his  brain  was  in  a  completely  dormant 
slate.  He  was  a  dull,  sluggish,  drowsy, 
spiritless  creature,  unconscious  of  bis 
deprivations  and  unconcerned  about 
his  surrouudings.  Tommy's  school  life 
is  a  succession  of  days  filled  wilh  regu- 
lar hours  of  work  and  play,  and  ill 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  small  boy  who] 
is  busier  or  happier  than  he.  His 
studies  during  the  year  have  included 
reading,  writing,  articulation,  arithme- 
tic, history,  geography,  ph 
language,  scieuce  work,  ihe  Braille 
point  system  and  sloyd.  An  hour  has 
been  spent  by  him  in  the  gymnasium 
each  day,  and  he  has  devoted  a  half 
hour  to  reading  quietly  to  himself., 
Duiiug  the  half  hour  before  supper  I 
stories"  not  found  in  the  raised  prini 
have  beeu  read  to  him.  Like  all  chil- 
dren, he  eviuces  a  special  iouduess  for 
some  studies  aud  aversion  for  others. 
Just  at  present,  wriliug  and  articula- 
tion are  Ihe  tasks  which  be  most  dis- 
hkes,  but  he  usually  accepts  ihe  :u- 
evitable  with  fairly  good  grace  when 
the  lime  comes. 


■      n 
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The  Michigan  Mirror. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  19,  1S99. 
ANOTHER  BLIND-DEAF  BOY. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
little  pamphlet — "Closed  Doors  Open- 
ed," which,  with  a  few  words  by  Mr. 
Wade,  we  will  print  in  full  next  week. 
In  the  letter  which  came  with  it  Mr. 
Wade  says: 

After  reading:  the  account  of  "Tom" 
over  and  thinking  a  bit  over  it,  I  am 
struck  with  the  idea  that  it  ought  to 
mark  a  milestone  of  progress  iu  teach- 
ing the  deaf-blind.  Not  that  the  meth- 
ods described  are  good  ones,  or  that 
t'aey  should  be  followed,  but  in  the 
striking  fact  that  a  person  entirely 
unacquainted  with  methods  previously 
used  has  evolved  methods  of  his  own, 
very  crude  and  inconvenient,  but  which 
were  successful!  It  demonstrates,  very 
clearly,  the  mistake  of  building  much 
on  methods  and  effectually  disposes  of 
the  nonsense  about  Helen  being  only  a 
result  of  "superior  methods." 

Of  course  my  vanity  is  tickled  at  the 
confirmation    Mr.    Bl^omfield's     work 
gives  to  my  pet  hobby  that  experience, 
etc.,  is  not  such  a  very  valuable  factor 
in  the  educatioaof  the  deaf-blind.    The 
Lone  Star  We.k'y  has  been  sent  me  and 
I  have  sent  a  reply  to  the  editorial  re- 
ply to  my  scribble  in  the  Silent  HoosPr. 
Really,  the   more  I  think  it  over,  the 
morel  feel  like   holding   that   experi- 
ence is  really    of  but    little,    if    any, 
weight.     Firstly,  the  subject  is  not  one 
that  there  has  been  general  experience 
on,    cases  all  differ,  methods  must  be 
suited    to    each  case,  certain  general 
principles  of  instruction  that  apply  to 
education  of  all  kinds    apply,  and  the 
mithod    of  their    application  must  be 
varied  to  suit  the  cise  in  hand,  and  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  a  really  good 
teacher,  with  the  born  gift  of  teaching, 
devoted  to  her  work  and   with   ample 
pluck,    may  not   be  rather  better  for 
lack  of  experience;   experience   might 
possibly  lead  such  a  teacher  into  beaten 
paths  and  cause  her  to  stick  too  rigidly 
to    approved   methods,    when    striking 
out  a  path  of  her  own  would  do  the  most. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  clear  to   me 
that  for  the  present  at  least,  we  are  the 
better  off  the  less  science  we  have  on  the 
matter.     I  fancy  that  if  you  had  such  a 
case  to  handle,  you  would  select  one  of 
your  worn  in  teichers  whose  di-position 
suited   the  work,  and  let  her  have  own 
way  in  details. 
With  the  story  of    "Tom"    were  tco 
"letters,  both  addressed  to  Mr.  Geo.   R. 
Boyle,   of    the    British    and    Foreign 
Blind  Association,  which  give  opinions 
on  the  teaching  of  such  doubly  afflicted 
persons: 


Ind:gent  Bltnd  Visiting  Society,  I 

SOUTH  LONDON  DISTRICT.  f 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
respscting  the  deaf- blind,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Wade  knows  all,  if  not  \ 
more  than  I  can  tell  him.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  if  there  is  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  such  to  learn  they  are  sure 
to  succeed,  providing  there  is  some  one 
at  hand  as  anxious  to  teach  them.  The 
general  impression  has  been  that  they 
could  not  learn  anything,  therefore  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  teach.  I  never 
found  but  one  man  who  was  not  anxious 
to  learn,  and  I  afterwards  found  this 
arose  from  a  dull  iutellect.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  sighted  person 
makes  the  best  teacher  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  because  they  are  able  to  read  so 
much  their  countenance. 
Yours  truly, 

Alfred  C.  Willis. 

95  Gurney  Road,  Stratford  E.  )  , 

NoVemOer  2i.h,  1898.       f 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  this 

morning,  I  think  the  little  book,   en- 


closed, will  best  explain  my  mode  of 
teaching  Thomas  Edges.  I  may  say 
that  when  I  first  came  into  the  work 
among  the  blind,  I  found  many  were 
also  very  deaf,  and  on  their  account 
learned  the  finger  alphabet.  At  that 
time  I  never  thought  to  meet  with  such 
a  case  as  Tommy's.  We  have  advanc- 
ed a  good  deal  beyond  the  accomplish- 
ments mentioned  in  the  book.  I  have 
taught  him  to  make  bead  flowers, 
which  employment  brings  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  during  the  year.  He  is 
also  learning  to  talk;  my  plan  being  to 
let  him  feel  the  various  positions  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  etc.  The  other  man, 
George  Stevens,  is  much  older,  and  has 
very  little  brain  power,  having  been 
neglected  for  miny  years.  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  teach  him  anything, 
though  I  have  succeeded  in  teaching 
him  Braille  in  its  simplest  form, 
namely  uncontracted  Braille. 

Yours  very  truly, 
C.  T.  BLOOMFIELD. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  te,  **>*__ 

CLOSED  DOORS  OPENED. 


ACCOUNT   OF  THE  WORK  CARRIED  ON 
BY  A  LONDON  VISITING  SOCIETY. 

HOW  THE  BLIND-DEAF  ARE  TAUGHT. 


Do   Men    Not   Prize   Their  Blessings  Until 

They    Have    Lost  Them?— What   Mr. 

Bloomfield  Says  in  the  Case  of 

"Tom,"  a  Blind-Deaf  Boy. 


This  account  by  Mr.  Bloomfield  of  the 
methods  used  by  him  in  teaching '  'Tom" 
is  noteworthy  on  several  accounts.  It 
seems  probable  that  Mr.  Bloomfield  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  methods  that 
had  been  used  previously  in  teaching 
the  deaf-blind  or  he  would  have  re- 
sorted to  manual  spelling  at  once,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  cumbrous 
method,  of  "tearing  out"  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  "Tom"  having  speech,  even 
though  it  was  imperfect,  showed  that 
his  knowledge  of  language  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  he  evidently 
practiced  lip-reading  in  a  crude  way, 
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and  It  seem*  probable  that  his  crude 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  lip  motion 
might  have  easily  been  devloped  into 
fairly  practical  use  of  that  method. 
From  his  retaining  any  knowledge  of 
speech,  it  is  clear  that  the  eight  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  losing  sight  and 
hearing  had  not  brought  him  down  to 
anything  like  the  level  of  the  congenital 
deaf-blind  subject. 

This  is  not  mentioned  as  anyway 
depreciating  Mr.  Bloomfield  or  his 
work,  but  rather  as  adding  much  to  his 
credit,  as  it  demonstrates  that  an 
earnest  teacher,  apparently  without 
any  knowledge  of  methods  previously 
used,  succeeded  in  evolving  methods  of 
his  own  which  proved  adequate,  a  most 
noteworthy  achievement. 

It  is  likely  that  there  is  some  special 
meaning  in  what  Mr.  Bloomfield  calls 
"tearing"  letters  out  of  paper,  as  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  mere  tearing 
would  result  in  fairly  intelligible  let- 
ters. W.  Wade. 

Many  of  our  sighted  friends  are  very 
much  mistaken  in  thinking  that  all 
blind  persons  have  wonderful  ears;  and 
we  are  constantly  hearing  it  said,  that 
"One  gift  is  taken,  and  another  given. " 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  quite  a 
number  of  blind  persons  are  also  deaf; 
many  are  a  little  deaf,  some  totally. 
There  is,  as  we  know,  a  very  close  re- 
lationship between  the  eyes  and  the 
ears,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  is  great  sympathy  be- 
tween these  delicate  organs  of  our 
wonderful  being.  It  often  happens 
that  when  some  disease  attacks  the 
eyes,  the  trouble  extends  to  the  ears 
also.  The  acute  hearing  of  the  blind 
who  have  perfect  ears,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  having  lost  their  sight, 
they  are  bound  to  use  their  ears  a  great 
deal,  which,  under  this  extra  training, 

become  very  sensitive.  This  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  is  not  confined  to  the 
blind,  for  I  know  many  with  sight, 
whose  hearing  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
any  blind  person  I  have  ever  met.  It 
is  a  question  of  practice;  for  the  prac- 
tised eye  has  the  keenest  sight,  the 
practised  ear  the  most  acute  hearing, 
and  the  practised  hand  the  most  sensi- 
tive touch. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  "Men  do  not 
prize  their  blessings  till  they  have  lost 
them.''  We  could  accept  this  saying 
better  if  the  word  "men"  were  limited 
by  the  word  "some,"  or  the  word 
"prize"  modified  by  the  word  "fully"; 
for  it  is  certain  that  many  do  prize 
their  five  senses  very  much,  and  are 
profoundly  thankful  to  God  for  their 
healthy  condition.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  we  might  all  improve  in 
the  matter  of  gratitude  aud  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  learn  to  prize,  more  highly 
than  we  do  at  present,  the  wondrous 
gifts  of  God  so  freely  bestowed  upon  us. 
With  this  conviction  in  my  mind.  I  ven- 
ture to  write  the  following  particulars, 
which  I  trust  may  interest  my  readers. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  In- 
digent Blind  Visiting  Society  has  car- 
ried on  its  splendid  mission  among  the 
blind  poor  of  London,  and  classes,  for 
the  elementary  education  of  adults, 
are  established  in 
various  parts. 


Kant  Had  branch,  a 
mother  brou^i, 
afflicted  Mm,  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  and 
if  we  could  do  any- 
thing (or  him.  We 
listened  to  bur  „»d 
story  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  learned 
that,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  he  had  (alien 
into  a  canal  which 
resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  sight  and 
hearing.  .She  was 
quite  afraid  that  he 
was  becoming  me- 
lancholy, and,  hear- 
ing of  our  work, 
anxiously 

sistance.  Ourleadei 
was  very  anxious  to 
help  the  poor  lad 
(as,  indeed,  he  is  to 
help  everybody),  ana 
asked  if  I  would  un- 
dertake the  case, 
which  I  did.  1 
found  that  he  was 
not  only  blind  and 
deaf,  but  that  hi* 
speech  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  his  mind 
almost  a  blank.  Feel- 
ing sure  that  my  be=t 
plan  would  oe  to  thor- 
oughly acquaint  my. 


Q,      self    with    the     particulars     of 


the 
ease,  'I  proceeded  to  had  out  how 
much  he  knew,  and  what  was 
his  mode  of  communication  with  his 
relatives.  The  mode  of  communication 
was  very  strange,  and,  certainly,  very 
unpleasant  to  his  sister,  who  was  some- 
what younger  than  himself,  and  acted 
as  interpreter  for  all.  With  his  hand 
upon  her  face,  he  closely  watched  the 
movements  of  her  lips,  the  nodding  or 
shaking  of  her  head,  and  by  these  mo- 
tions together  with  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  body,  he  received  his 
impressions,  which,  I  hardly  need  say, 
were  often  very  imperfect. 

When  a  lad,  1  was  very  fond  of  draw-  j 
ing  and  painting,   and  even  when,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  1  lost  my  sight,  I  still 
retained  my  fondness  for  the  art,  and, 
as  a  substitute,  commenced  tearing  out-. 
objects  in  paper;  which  was  a  pastime 
to  myself,  and  a  source  of  amusement 
to  my  two  younger   brothers.     I   was 
greatly  puzzled,  at  first,   how  to  deal 
with  my  new  pupil,  and  worked  myself 
up  into  quite  an  agony  on  his  behalf; 
never  did  J  pray  so  earnestly   for  wis- 
dom and  guidance:  never  did  I  feel  so 
profoundly  my  emptiness  helplessness. 
Suddenly,  it  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
I  might  use  my  tearing-out  ability  to 
some  purpose  in  this  perplexing  case, 
and,    after    a   little    patient   waiting, 
found  it  a  complete  success.     Tearing 
;  out  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, I  placed  them,  one  by  one,  in  my 
pupil's  hand,  allowing  him  to  carefully 
examine  each  in  turn.     For  a  long  time 
he  kept  on  feeling  the  letters,  but  said 
nothing;  and  I  began  to  think  it  was  a 
hopeless  case,  for  there  was  no  sign  of 
intelligence.     Persevering    with     my 
I  plan,  however,  I  was  delighted,  at  last, 
I  to  hear  him  correctly  name  the  first 
letter,  upon  which  I  gently  pressed  his 
hand,    our    sign,    thenceforward,    for 


"Yes.'1  It  took  just  three  weeks  to  get 
those  three  letters  into  his  mind,  for 
memory  was  not  fully  awake,  and  at 
each  lesson  I  waB  compelled  to  begin 
again.  After  a  while,  however,  there 
was  a  rapid  improvement  in  this  res- 
pect, and  he  quickly  grasped  the  whole 
of  the  alphabet,  which  seemed  to  give 
him  great  pleasure.  From  this  alpha- 
bet we  proceeded  to  that  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  he  quickly  mas- 
tered, My  method  of  teaching  was 
this:  placing  the  paper  letter  in  one 
hand,  I  made  the  corresponding  sign 
on  the  other,  and,  in  this  way,  got 
through  alphabet  number  two. 

We  next  began  our  spelling  lessons, 
in  which  he  was  thoroughly  interested. 
Placing  his  ha  d  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  I  told  off  the  letters  on  his  fin- 
gers, and  very  soon  he  was  able  to  spell 
quite  a  number  of  words.  Memory, 
too,  developed  very  rapidly,  and  we 
then  took  articles  of  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  such  things  as  came  within 
our  reach,  including  nuts,  oranges,  ap- 
ples, cakes,  and  sweets,  which,  no 
doubt,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  les- 
son. Shut  in  a  little  room,  we  had  it 
pretty  much  to  ourselves,  and,  as  my 
pupil  seemed  anxious  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  his  teacher,  I  allowed 
:  myself  to  undergo  a  thorough  examina- 
I  tion  at  his  hands,  the  result  of   which 


was,  of  course,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  my  person.  So  thoroughly  did  he 
grasp  my  physical  proportions,  that 
the  moment  he  touched  me,  he  knew 
who  it  was;  and  so  familiar  did  he  be- 
come with  my  presence,  that  the  mer- 
est touch  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  fact. 

It  next  occurred  to  me  that  my  pupil 
might  be  taught  to  tear  out  objects,  as 
I  was  doing;  and,  accordingly,    I  tried 
the  experiment,  and  the  result  was  be- 
yond my  expectations.     We   began  by 
tearing  out  very  simple   objects,   such 
as  circles!  crosses,   squares,  and  a   few 
easy  letters;  and  very  soon  we  advanc- 
ed to  lamps,  tea-cups,   jugs,   egg-cups, 
birds,  and  flowers,  all  of  which  he  exe- 
cuted very  neatly,  after  imitating  my 
copy  a   few  times.     1   found  it  rather 
more  difficult  when  it  came  to  repres- 
enting actions;  but   alter   a  while,   he 
caught  the  idea  splendidly,  and   aston- 
ished us  with  representations  of  bands 
of  music,  in  full  marching  order,    men 
on  horseback,   boys  playing  at   whip- 
top,  girls  skipping,  and  women  at  the 
wash  tub.     The  fighting  element  seem- 
ed very  strong   in   him,   and   we   were 
favoured  with  sketches  of  men  in   war- 
like conflict,  thrusting  at  each  other 
with  ail  sorts  of  deadly  weapons,  some 
of  which,  I  feel  quite  sure,  have  never 
appeared  on  any  battle  field  as  yet,  and 
I  hope  they  never  will.     1  should  never 
think  of  supplying   the  War  Depart- 
ment    with    specimens,     unless    they 
strictly  promise  to  refrain  from  their 
production  in  any  other  form  than  pa- 
per.    It  was  wonderful  how   much  my 
pupil  knew   about  the     disposition  of 
animals,  especially  when   we   consider 
at  what  an  early  age  he  lost  both  sight 
and  hearing,  and  I  think  some  of  his 
efforts  showed,   only    too  plainly,   the 
bent  of  the  human  mind,  with  its  capa- 
city to  retain  harmful    knowledge;   for 
we  had  fierce-looking  cocks  opposed  to 
each  other;  cats  in  the  most   menacing 
attitude,  with  mouths   wide  open   and 
unsheathed  claws,  evidently  ready    for 
death  or  victory;  dogs,  with  their  jaws 
locked  in  the  most   ferocious   manner; 
all  of  which  he  must  have  seen  and  re- 
membered. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  I  next 
introduced  my  pupil  to  the  system  of 
reading  and  writing  in  use  among  the 
blind,  namely,  "The  Braille  System," 
which,  on  account  of  its  great  useful- 
ness, in  the  matter  of  communication, 
is  of  priceless  value  to  every  intelligent 
blind  person  whose  sense  of  touch  is 
keen  enough  to  allow  its  acquisition. 
Using  the  finger-signs  again,  he  com- 
menced' to  learn  alphabet  number  j 
three,  and  after  many  months  of  steady 
plodding,  during  which  I  tried  to  instil 
a  knowledge  of  divine  things  into  my 
young  friend's  mind,  I  received  the 
following  epistle,  written  in  the  above- 
mentioned  raised  system: — 

"Mr.  B ,  what  you  say    on   Tom's 

hand  about  Jesus?  There  is  lot  of 
Gods.  You  learn  me  hymns  what  peo- 
ple sing",  and  prayers  what  people 
says,  and  let  me  say  my  hymns  and 
prayers  when  I  come  to  here." 


1  was  rather  puzzled  what,  to   make 
of  his  "lot  of  Gods;"  but  it  occurred   to 
me  that  he  must   have  deified  angels, 
which  I  found  to  be  the  case;  for   when 
I  put  a  paper  angel  in  his  hand,  he  im- 
mediately called  it  God.     After  a  long 
time,  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  un- 
derstand that  the  angels  were  made  by 
God;  but  it  was  no  easy  task,  and  I  can 
■  scarcely  describe  the  method;  indeed, 
I  could  do  little  more  than  encourage 
:  him  to  guess,  by  means  of  my  paper 
models,  and  confirm  his  guesses  when 
correct.    As  to  hymns  and  prayers,  we 
j  soon  had  quite  a  number  written,  all  of 
which  he  committed  to  memory,  which 
had   developed  very  rapidly  after  the 
first  few  months.     So  excellent,  did  his 
memory  become,  that  he  could  remem- 
ber an  entire  page  of  our  small  raised 
books,    and    correctly    write    it,    with 
every  punctuation. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  pupil  pos- 
sessed a  very  bad  temper,  which  hind- 
ered us  a  good  deal;  for,  if  everything 
did  not  please  him,  he  would  sulk. 
This  became  bo  intolerable  that  I  was 
obliged  to  deal  very  positively  with 
him,  which  I  did,  in  the  following 
manner: 

He  had  made  such  progress  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  that  he  was  now  able 
to  take  home  books  from  our  free  libra- 
ry, which  I  took  care  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  his  capacity,  and  they  were 
generally  small  books.    Somehow,  he 
conceived  a  great  liking  for  large  vol- 
umes, and  refused  to  take  the  smaller 
ones,  and  when  I  insisted  on  his  taking 
them,    they  were  returned  very  much  j 
damaged,  by  reason  of  the  holes  which  j 
he    made    in    nearly  every  sheet.     Of 
icoure,   I  was  obliged  to  show  my  dis- 
I  pleasure   by    refusing   to    lend     them, 
I  which  led    him  to  promise   that    the 
!  offence  should   not  be  repeated.     The 
big  book  difficulty,  however,  was  con- 
tinually cropping  up;  and,    finally,    he 
I  threatened  to  bring  Mb  dog,  which  he 
said  he  would  unmuzzle  that  it  might 
bite  me,  if  I  did  not  give  him  what  he  | 
he  wanted.     I  clearly  saw  that  he  must  i 
be  conquered  in  this  matter,   and   told 
him  that  if  he  brought  the  dog,  I  should  | 
send  them   both  off  at  once.     True  to 
his  threat,  he   brought   the  dog,   and, 
true  to  my  word,  I  marched  them   both 
off    as   soon   as   they   appeared.     Thi3 
was  the  first   and  last   appearance  of 
the  canine  terrorist,  and  resulted  in  a 
perfect  cure,  for  I  had  no  further  trou- 
ble with  him  in  this  respect. 

My  pupil  became  so  clever  with  his 
fingers,  in  the  matter  of  tearing  and 
CaUin£,  i-iia.,  jo  put  his  teaciier  a,™ 
into  the  shade;  and  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  capable  of  learning  some 
trade.  His  parents  being  very  poor, 
handed  him  over  to  the  parish  author- 
ities, and  he  was  sent  to  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  he 
has  been  taught  to  cane  chairs,  and  to 
do  other  useful  things. 

His  progress  in  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  the  following  extract,  from  an- 
other letter,  will  clearly  show: — 


"My  Dear  Mr.  _ 
The  ladies  here  is 

very    good     to    me, 

and    promise   to  let 

me   come   to  6chooI 

and  see  you.     I  will 

gladly      come     and 

see  you.      1  am  very 

sorry  that  my  moth- 
er and    father  won't 

let  me  come    home, 

ecause  they  are  very 

poor    people,      and 

I  am  blind  and  deaf 

and       dumb,       and 

can't  make    money 

for    them     to     keep 

me.     Please  to  lend 

me  some  bibles     to 

read.  Please  to  an- 
swer this  letter  to 
me.  I  sends  my  love 
to    you      and      Mr. 

M .  1  loves  Jesus 

so  much,  and  I 
have  been  praying 
to  God  every  time 
to  take  care  of  me, 
and  to  keep  me  safe 
all  day  long,  and 
thank  Him  for  all 
His  love  and  care.  I 
am  in  love  to  you. 
Believe  me,  your 
affectionate  friend, 
"Tom." 
Why  he  should 
consider  himself  to 
be  dumb  I  can  hard- 
ly say,  unless  if  be 
that,  owing  to  his 
very  imperfect 
speech,  he  failed  to 
make  those  about 
stand.  I  judge  this 
case;  for  though  used  to  his  pecu- 
liar talk,  I  always  found  great  difficul- 
ty in  making  out  what  he  said  and  re- 
lied most  upon  our  finger  conversation. 
Tommy,  as  we  always  call  him,  has 
left  the  home,  and  is  with  us  once  more, 
entering  into  the  business  of  our  educa- 
tional classes  with  increasing  interest, 
and  enjoying  as  much  of  our  social  and 
religious  meetings  as  we  are  able  to 
communicate  to  him  on  his  fingers. 

Before  closing  this  brief  account,  I 
should  mention  that,  having  very  im- 
perfect sight  myself,  I  secured  my  pu- 
pil's  sister  as  guide,  and,  in   the  early 


mJMtm 
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him       under- 
to    be      the 


part  of  nis  training,  found  her  very 
helpful.  It  was  both  touching  and 
beautiful  to  see  the-  devotion  of  this 
girl  to  her  afflicted  brother  and  it  of- 
ten checked  our  impatience  when  the 
case  was  more  than  usually  trying. 

I  have  no  doubt  these  particulars 
will  stir  the  sympathy  of  all  my  read- 
ers; and  I  venture  to  hope  I  have  been 
successful  in  my  effort  to  inspire  a 
deeper  gratitude  for  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing. C.  T.  B. 


WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    8.     1838 


TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    7.    1839 


One  of  the  first  places  which  Dickens 
visited  was  the  Perkins  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  In  South  Boston,  and  a  very  pa- 
thetic account  of  his  visit  there  he  gives. 
Now  he  might  go  to  the  recently  built 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  In  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  watch  with  the  same  sad  pleas- 
ure the  sightless  little  ones  singing  their 
little  songs,  and  learning  with  Incredible 
swiftness  to  read,  modelling  tn  clay,  or 
making  sloyd  work.  This,  and  a  hundred 
other  places,  where  the  poor,  the  infirm 
and  the  unfortunate  are  taken  care'  of 
would  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing-  to  Dickens. 


Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  now  at  the  won- 
derful kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
achieved  his  first  pun  the  other  day.'  It 
makes  a  very  fair  beginning.  Tommy,  as 
all  his  acquaintances  know,  is  very  clever 
at  carpentering,  and  his  experiments  in 
that  kind  of  work  are  encouraged.  The 
other  day  he  was  given  a  plane,  of  a  kind 
quite  new  to  him;  he  was  asked  if  he  knew 
What  kind  of  a  plane  it  was,  and  began  to 
spell   out  on  his  instructor's  hand   his   an- 

"It  is  n't  a  Jack-plane,"  he  spelled. 

"No." 

"It  is  n't  a  smoothlng-plane. 

"No." 

He  said  nothing  more  for  a  moment. 
A  smile  came  on  the  boy's  face— and 
Tommy  Stringer  has  a  delicate  and  very 
beautiful  smile-and  then  he  began  to  spell 
again. 

"I   guess   it   must   be 
he  said. 


a   Jamaica  plane!" 
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—Washington's  birthday  will  be  fitting- 

P 
tution   for  the  Blind   in   South  Bos- 
ton, who  find  on  that  occasion  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only   for  commemorating 

'   of  the  nation,  but  also  (or  doing 
their     part  toward   the   support  of     the 
kindergarten.      They  will  give  on  that 
day    two   entertainments   of   surpa 
interest.    The  performance  by  the  - 
consisting  of   Longfellow's   "Masqn 
Pandora,"  will  take  place  at  11  o'cli 
m.,   and    that    by    the    Loss,    cornel 
literary    and    musical    selections,    mostly 
of  a  patriotic  character,  a  f-k  p. 

m.  Gymnastic  exercises  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  Tickets  may  be 
purchased  at  the  salesroom  of  the  insti- 
tution, No.  39  Avon  street,  and  at  the 
door  of  the  school  in  South  Boston. 


to$tmi  <£0urttt. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,    FEB.  19,   1899. 


WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY    AT     PERKINS 
INSTITUTION. 
Many  of  the  pupils  of  ths  Pirltin-  [astitatioi  for 
the  Blind   have    recerveJ    their    first  kno.vle._- 
school  life  within  the   hospitable  walls  of  ta;  Kin- 
dergarten.   These  never   fail  t>  toll  the  infiat  in- 
stitution in  loving  remembrance,  and   ea^erlv  em- 
brace the  opportunity   of  doing   their    part  towards 
Its  support    by    giving    in  the  hall  of  fie  school  at 
South  Boston,  two  entertainments  on  Washington's 
Birthday.    At  11  o'clock  a-  nv,  the.  girls  will  pre- 
sent Longfellow's  "Masque  of   Pandora"  in  an  at- 
tractive manner  and  at  3  o'clo:k   p.  in  ,  there   will 
be  appropriate  patriotic  exercises.  DMa  lit;rary  and 
musical,  by  the    boys.    Interesting  gymnastic  ex- 
hibitions  will  follow    the  performances.      Tommy 
Stringer  will  be  present   and  will  take  part  with  the 
boys.    Tickets  may  be  obtained   at  the   salesrooms 
of  the    institution,    No.    89    Avon   street,  or  at  the 
school  itself  in  South  Boston. 


SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  18.  1839 


Tommy  Stringer  'Will  Talce  a  r«rt 
Many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  have  received  <heir 
first  knowledge  of  school  life  within  the 
hospitable  walls  of  the  kindergarten.  These 
never  fail  to  hold  the  infant  institution  in 
loving  remembrance  and  eagerly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  doing  their  part  towards 
its  support  by  giving,  in  the  hall  of  the 
school  at  South  Boston  two  entertainments 
on  Washington's  Birthday.  Atjll  A.  M.  the 
girls  will  present  Longfellow's  "Masque  of 
Pandora"  In  an  attractive  manner  and  at 
3  P.  M.  there  will  be  appropriate  patriotic 
exercises,  both  literary  and  musical,  by  the 
boys.  Interesting  gympastic  exhibitions  w:ll 
follow  the  performances.  Tommy  Stringer 
will  be  present  and  will  take  part  with  the 
boys. 


Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner  of  Newton,  the  head  of  the  Rand. 
\very  Supply  Company,  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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$0077/     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


S-atubday,  February  18,  1899. 

Tbe  mere  announcernent  °f  Llle  ex- 
cellent entertainments  whi^'1  WU'  be 
given  as  usual  by  the  pupi.s  °f  lne 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  BlY2.d  on 
Washington's  Birthday  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  ensure  the  presence  of  the  in- 
terested audience  which  always  fills 
the  hall  of  the  institution  on  these  oc- 
casion. At  11  o'clock  Longfellow's 
"Masque  of  Pandora"  will  be  present- 
ed in  a  very  inlresting  manner  by  the 
girls  and  at  3  o'clock  the  boys  will  ren- 
der a  programme  of  literary  and  music- 
al selections,  appropriate  to  the  day. 
Gymnastic  exercises  will  follow  each 
performance.  The  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesrooms, No.  39  Avon  street,  Boston, 
the  institute  on  Broadway. 


FEBRUARY    18,    1899- 


BY  THE  BLIND. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  have  fol- 
lowed their  established  custom  in  the 
preparation  of  interesting  programmes 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  school  on 
"Washington's  birthday.  Longfellow's 
"Masque  of  Pandora"  will  be  given  by 
the  girls  at  11  o'clock,  A.M.,  in  as  perfect 
a  manner  as  earnestness  and  industry  can 
make  it  such,  and  at  3  o'clock  P.M.  there 
will  be  a  literary  and  musical  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  boys,  which  will  con- 
Sin  exercises  appropriate  to  the  day,  and 
in  which  Tommy  Stringer  will  Pfrtici- 
nate  Tickets  may  be  obtained  a.  the 
Salesrooms  of  the  institution  No  39  Avon 
street,  or  at  the  school  itself  in  South 
Boston.  
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tribunal  toward,  tbe  .upper  t  of  to . » J»*!«"*£ 
Lomtellow.  ••  Ma.qae  of.  Fandor i»  wUl  be  pre 
.enteo.  b,  tbe  gin.    «  11  A.  M.,  In  a  very 

^rr^rU^^io^  exercr 
bobUteraryand  musical,  b,  tbe  bo,,  amoug 
whom  Tommy  Stringer  will  appear,  u* 
Wttonolg,mna,tlo.  will  lo.low  eaob  perform- 
ance Tlofcett  will  be  on  »ale  st  No  39  Avon 
meet. w*  at  me  m.tltutlon  in  Soutb  Bo! ton. 


THE   BEACON. 


FEBRUARY  18,  1899. 


It  is  the  yearly  custom  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
South  Boston,  to  give  entertainments  on 
Washington's  Birthday  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten.  A  very  interesting  per- 
formance of  Longfellow's  Masque  of  Pan- 
dora will  accordingly  be  given  by  the  girls 
at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  a  program  consist- 
ing of  literary  and  musical  selections,  will 
be  rendered  by  the  boys  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Tommy  Stringer  will  appear  among  the 
latter  and  will  take  part  in  the  exercises. 
Each  performance  will  be  followed  by  an 
exhibition  in  gymnastics.  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  39  Avon  street  and  at  the  door  of 
the  Institution. 


THh    BOSTON    TIMES, 


FEBRUARY     19,     1899. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston  have  followed  their  estab- 
lished custom  in  the  preparation  of  interesting 
programmes  which  will   be   presented   at   the 
school  on   Washington's   birthday.      Longfel- 
low's "Masque  of  Pandora"  will  be   given   by 
the  girls  at  11  a.m.  in  as  perfect  a   manner   as 
earnestness  and  industry  can  make  it  such,  and 
at  3  p.m.  there  will  be  a  literary  and  musical 
entertainment  given  by  the  boys,  which  will  con- 
tain exercises  appropriate  to  the  day   and   in 
which     Tommy     Stringer     will     participate. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of 
the  institution,  39  Avon  street,  or  at  the  school 
itself  in  South  Boston. 


SOME  INTERESTING  FEATURES. 


Washington's  Birthday  Celebration  by 
Perkins'    Institution   Pupils. 

Some  novel  and  interesting  features 
are  promised  by  the  programmes  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
the  entertainments  on  Washington's 
birthday.  These  are  given  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  fittingly  celebrating  the 
day  and  of  contributing  toward  the 
support  of  the  kindergarten. 

Longfellow's  "Masque  of  Pandora" 
will  be  presented  by  the  girls  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.  in  a  very  attractive  man- 
ner, and  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  there  will 
be  held  in  the  main  hall  patriotic  exer- 
cises, both  literary  and  musical,  by  the 
boys,  among  whom  Tommy  Stringer  will 
appear.  An  exhibition  of  gymnastics 
will  follow  each  performance. 


BOSTON    HOME   JOURNAL. 


Saturday,  February  18,  1899. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  those  interested  in  the  work  of 
th  T  blind  at  th Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston  will  have 
™  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  presentation  by  them  of  he  excel- 
lent proframmes,  which,  according  to  custom,  they  have :  pre- 
nared  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  department.  At  1 
oXck  in  tne  forenoon  the  girls  will  give  the  'Masque  of  Pan- 
dora" and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  literary  and  musi- 
cal entertafnment,  embracing  many  patriotic  features  will  be 
rendered  by  the  boys.  Each  performance  will  be  followed  by 
svmnastic   exercises. 


o  .".'.sters:,    wren"1-  paw 
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TI-mmDAX  MORNING,   ET3B.  23-  *f^_ 

BLIND  STUDENTS~ENTERTA1N. 

The  entertainment  given  annually  by  the 
students  at  the  Perkins  Institution  Cor  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  to  benefit  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
departments  of  the  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  took  place  yesterday  and  proved  as 
successful  as  those  of  former  years. 

The  programme  arranged  for  the  day 
was  extensive  and  the  pupils  who  have 
been  rehearsing  for  the  day's  festivities 
since  the  new  year  entered  Into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
entertainment. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  gave  Longfel- 
low's "Masque  of  Pandora,"  and  though 
the  staging  of  the  play  and  the  making  of 
the  costumes  was  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
the  attention  to  detail  and  the  intelligence 
manifested  in  portraying  tile  various  parts 
was  worthy  of  those  more  highly  favored 
in  the  use  of  their  senses. 

The  principal  parts,  those  of  Prometheus, 
Hermes,  Epimetheus  and  Pandora,  were 
taken  by  Carrie  Cole,  Blanche  Thurley, 
Florence  Smith,  and  Nellie  Kennedy. 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  of  a  more 
popular  nature,  and  were  taken  part  in  by 
the  boys. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  interested 
spectators,  among  whom  was  Mrs,  Julia 
Howe  and  a  number  of  other  well  known 
people. 

The  programme  commenced  with  a  march 
from  ''Aida,"  arranged  for  the  organ,  by 
John  Henley.  R.  E.  Miller,  one  of  the 
students  at  the  institute  who  Is  fitting 
for  Harvard,  delivered  a  patriotic  decla- 
mationfon  "Patriotism  a  Reality."  Then 
came  the  Columbian  exercise  in  which  16 
of  the  bovs  took  part,  representing  the 
13  original  States,  besides  the  characters 
of  Hiawatha,  Columbia,  and  a  soldier  and 
Bailor. 

Henry  Mozealous  sang  "The  Roll  Call" 
by  Pinsuti,  and  contributed  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  features  of  the  afternoon. 
He  was  followed  by  Thomas  Stringer,  a 
pupil  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but 
who  gave  a  recitation,  "The  Story  of 
Washington,"  with  the  aid  of  his  teacher, 
who  read  the  words  as  the  boy  speiied 
them   on   his   fingers. 

Another  declamation  followed,  J.  Q. 
Adams's  "Washington's  Sword  and  Frank- 
lin's Staff,"  by  W.  H.  Trask;  and  then 
"The  Brownies  at  Play"  was  given,  the 
characters  being  represented  by  a  score  of 
the  bovs.  The  feature  of  the  programme 
was  the  principal  event  of  the  afternoon 
and  created  a  deal  of  amusement,  the  boys 
being  very  well  chosen  to  act  out  Mr.  Cox's 
droll  conceptions. 
The  final  number  was  an  overture,  "Tlia 

Bridal   Rose,"    by   Lavalle,    and   was   ren-  j 
dered  by  the  school  band.  l 

After  the  literary  exercises  were  over  tne  . 
visitors  were  invited  to  the  gymnasium  | 
where  the  girls  gave  an  exhibition  o£  , 
gymnastics.  •  ■  -•  ' 

bosWherald. 

THURSDAY,  FEB.  23,   1899.      \ 


TWO    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Pupils    of    the    Perkins    Institution    for 

the  Blind  Delighted  Large 

Audiences. 


Yesterday,  as  in  years  gone  by,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston  gave  two 
entertainments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  aid  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  at 

J;Ynatnc  'morning  the  girls  gave  Long- 
r»ilnw's  "Masque  of  Pandora  before 
'  ,  'nnVr.-nce  thai  filled  the  chapel.  Those 
who  took  part  were  Carrie  W.  Cole, 
I  Blanche  M.  Thurley,  Florence  C.  Smith, 


Nellie  A.  Kennedy,  Ida  A.  Cross.  Eldora  ; 
B.    Newton;    Sophia    J.    JIuldoon.    Grace  j 
Wagner,    Vinnie    F.    Forbush.    Ellen   A. 
Gavin.    They  were  assisted  by  a  chorus 
I  hat    sung    the    lyrjes,    and    Miss    Kate 
Dugan  sang  "Zephyras." 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  and  young 
men  gave  a  programme  which  con- 
tained many  patriotic  and  musical  num- 
bers. Some  o£  the  performers  showed 
fine  oratorical  powers,  and  the  music 
was  well  rendered.  An  organ  number 
was  given  by  John  Henley,  Rucl  E. 
Miller  followed  with  a  declamation,  a 
patriotic  Columbian  exercise  was  ren- 
dered  by  Frederick  Carney.  Charles 
\madon.  Wilbur  Dodge.  Frank  Nilson. 
hooree     H.     A  here.    Werhert    A.     Strout. 


Bar -d     I ..  ,  In,     E  ri 

won,       Itlchal-.]       J. 
[tochford, 
n   10.  W'rlnn,     v       ,  Pat- 

rick '  >':.'  ill  and  Hi  H.   BOwen. 

Henry  Mozealous  sunt!  "The  Roll 
Call"  villi  spirit.  Tommy  Stringer  had 
his  pari  in  the  programme.  Ii"  is  both 
deal  and  blind,  yel  he  spelled  oul  ■•  brief 
story  ol  <;...•'  Washington,  with  bis 
lingers,     and     his     tei      '  the 

words.    Tommy  held  up  several  pie  lures 
to  illustrate  I  he  story. 

"The  Brownies  at  Play"  was  very 
funny,  and  the  boys  in  CUti  do 
who  sang  and  acted  it  were  Joseph 
Rartlctt.  Lyman  K.  Harvey,  Henrj  Voi 
Vliet,  J.  Wesley  Lord,  F.  Howard 
Paige,  Kdson  A.  Parks,  Edward  D. 
Ryan.  Charles  M.  Wilder,  William  E. 
Robinson,  Ben  ( '.  Matleson,  Charles  I,. 
Winchell.  Albert  Butters.  Albert  Fuller. 
Willis  E.  Trask  declaimed  "Washing- 
ton's Sword  and  Franklin's  Staff),"  ami 
the  orchestra  played  "The  Bridal  Rose. 

Mr  Anagnos,  the  superintendent,  in 
thanking  the  audience  for  Its  attend- 
ance reminded  them  of  Boston's  care 
for  the  blind  since  1832  and  the  pre« 
needs  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
that  the  young'  may  be  instructed  while 
their  minds  are  more  receptive  to  good 
influences.  He  said  it  was  the  solemn 
dutv  of  every  man  and  woman  to  see 
that  these  children  have  the  proper  ad- 
vantages. He  spoke  of  Tommy  String- 
er's improvement  and  of  his  purity  of 
sou!  and  his  beautiful  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  audi- 
ence went  to  the  gymnasium  to  view 
the  exercises  there.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  was  at  the  entertainment  in  the 
chapel.  


Boston  Honxnal. 

At  Perkins   Institution. 

Interesting  exercises  were  held  at  the! 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston    yesterday.    A  large  number  of  | 
people"  were    present.      The    girls     fur-  j 
pished  the  entertainment   in   the' morn- l 
in"    and  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  gave 
their    performance.      The    "Masque    of 
Pandora."  by  Longfellow,  was  present- 
ed    the    girls    taking   part    being   Came 
w'   Cole."  Blanche  M.  Thurley.   Florence    . 
!,  (3     Smith,    Nellie    A.    Kennedy,    Ida    A. 
Cross.    Eidora    V.     Newton.     Sophia     J. 
Mtldoon    Grace  Wagner,  Mnnle  F    Poi- 
buih     Eilen    A.    Gavin.      The    perform- 
ance   was    very    entertaining    and    was 
1  well  received  by  the  audience 

Tn  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  the 
bovs'  program  was  carried  out.  The, 
performance         was        entitleo  The 

K-ownies  at  Plav."  and  other  special 
feature!  were  added.  John  Henley 
Saved  a  march  from  "Aida  on  the 
or*an.    and    Reurel    Miller   reeled      Pa- 

t1?xtlSthea  Columbian  exercises  which 
I  foi  owed  the  bovs  were  dressed  in  the 
n  ilioTtal  colors,  and  each  bore  the  name 
of  a  State  Those  taking  part  were 
of  a  °1:^lt'r,.1,...„v  Charles  Amadou. 
wnnui Dodge,  Fr'ank  Nelson,  George 
l5^,er^  Herbert  A.  Strout,  Barnard 
LavtafE^n  Stewart,   Robert  Thomp- . 

„„  -Riehard  J  C.  Barnard.  Francis 
^lU^I^o,d^afdH°eS 

S^ds;S'S^S 

Washington"   in  the  sign  language,   nis 

I  teIte6r    U^"Pf"o&     "The    Brownies 
atAfptay"     .n     which  ^o-pn    Bartlet, 

Vy^a,ilev'  Lord  T  •  Howard  '  Page.  Bd- 
*'n  rpsrks  Fdv.-ard  D.  Ryan,  Chas. 
W  Wilder  William  E.  Robinson.  Ben- 
H.  \ vi if i e' ;,.,-,  Charles  L.  Winchell, 
\aihe  t  Butters  and  Albert  Fuller  par- 
UclpatPd.  The  Utile  play  was  exceed- 
iVASSfo,S,yashin|.o,1,vSword 

?»:V V  ^  Tmsk  The  performance 
T'led  with  Tnt  selection,  "The  Bridal 
tlit"   Vv    the"  brass    band,    composed, 

^ft^^rtaTSt 

p4  gave  an  exhibition  in  the  gymna- 
sium.  
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THURSDAY,  FEB.  23,  I 

BLIND  CHILDREN'S  PLAYS. 


Two  Entertainments  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Little 


Girls    Prmited    Longfellow's  | 
"Masque  of  Pandora." 


Boys  Sans  and  Recited  and  Appeared  as 
Brownies  on  the  Stage. 


Washington's  birthday  was  observed 
yesterday  at  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  with  two  entertainments 
given  by  the  little  boys  and  girls  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

As  many  of  the  children  received  their 
first  Instruction  and  training  in  the  kin- 
dergarten they  are  deeply  interested  in 
its  welfare,  and  are  always  anxious  to 
do  everything  possible  to  make  the  an- 
nual benefit  entertainment  a  success. 

The  morning  entertainment  began  at 
11,  the  little  girls  presenting  Longfel- 
low's "Masque  of  Pandora,"  with  the 
following  cast:  Prometheus,  Carrie  W. 
Cole;  Hermes,  Blanche  M.  Thurley; 
Epimetheus,  Florence  C.  Smith,  and 
Pandora,  Nellie  A.  Kennedy;  the 
graces,  Aglaia,  Ida  A.  Cross;  Thalia, 
Eldors  B.  Newton;  Euphrosyne,  Sophia 
J.  Muldoon;  the  fates,  Clotho,  Grace 
Wagner;  Lachesls,  Vinnie  F.  Forbush; 
Atropos,  Ellen  A.  Gavin. 

The  assistance  of  a  well-trained  chorus 
1  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  en- 
tertainment. The  stage  setting  and 
costumes  were  especially  attractive,  and 
those  who  took  part  received  the  hearti- 
est aplause  of  the  large  audience.  The 
girls  were,  if  anything,  more  graceful 
than  seeing  children  of  the  same  age, 
for  they  were  not  at  all  self-conscious 
and  had  been  so  well  trained  that  they 
knew  the  stage  perfectly,  which  pre- 
vented any  awkwardness  on  their  part. 
Nellie  A.  Kennedy  as  Pandora  quite 
won  the  hearts  of  her  audience.  She 
has  a  sweet  face,  a  musical  voice  and 
is  very  graceful.  In  the  sixth  scene  she 
is  left  alone  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus 
and  after  raising  the  lid  of  the  mys- 
terious chest  falls  to  the  floor  in  a 
swoon.  This  little  bit  of  stage  acting 
she  did  especially  well,  and  her  stage 
fall  would  have  been  creditable  to  a 
professional. 

The  play  was  especially  well  adapted 
for  the  children  and  was  presented  in 
seven  scenes.  In  the  first  scene  the 
graces  appeared  paying  a  joyful  tribute 
I  to  Pandora  as  she  stood  at  the  entrance 
[  of  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus.  In  ti 
second  scene  Hermes  was  represented 
at  the  top  of  Mt  Olympus.  In  the  third 
scene  Hermes  brings  Pandora  to  the 
tower- of  Prometheus,  the  "gift  of  the 
geds"  is  rejected  in  the  presence  of  the 
fates  bv  whose  decree  Pandora  is  taken 
to  the  house  of  Epimetheus.  and  then 
1  follows  the  meeting  of  Pandora  and 
Epimetheus.  In  the  fifth  scene  Epime- 
theus and  Pandora  are  in  the  garden 
when  Prometheus  appears  and  warns 
Epimetheus  of  the  danger  he  has  in- 
curred bv  receiving  Pandora  into  His 
home.  In  the  scene  Pandora,  b 
alone,  is  tempted  to  lift  the  lid  of  the 
mysterious  chest.  The  play  closes  with 
a  meeting  of  Pandora  and  Epimetheus 
in  the  garden,  when  she  confesses  her 
guilt  to  him  and  is  forgiven. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  Mr 
Anagnos  Invited  the  guests  to  the 
gymnasium,  where  an  interesting  gym- 
nastic exhibition  was  given  by  a  class 
of  boys. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3  there  was  an  in- 
teresting entertainment  given  by  the 
bovs.  The  program  opened  with  a 
n.arch  from  "Aida,"  played  on  the  or- 
gan by  John  Henley.  Then  came  a 
declamation.  "Patriotism  and  Realitv. 
bv  Reuel  E.  Miller. 

The    next    number   was    a    Columbian 
exercise,    with    the    following    oas 
characters:    Columbia.    Frederic-: 
nev;    Massachusetts.    Charles    Amadon: 
Kliode     Island,     Wilbur     r 
Hampshire,  Frank  Nilson:  Conn. 
George   H.   Aberg;    New   York.    1 
A    Strout:  New  Jersey.  Barnarc 
North    Carolina.    Edwin    Stuart: 
Carolina,   Robert  Thompson;  De. 
Richard  J.  C.  Barnard:  Maryland^Fran- 
cis  Rochford;  Virginia,  Frederick  \\  a"sa- 
Pennsylvania,     Owen     E.    YTrinn:    Hia- 
watha. Clarence  Jackson;   Soldier.  Pat- 
rick O'Neill:  Sailor.  Herbert  H.  : 


ftc 


he   articulates   so   SstlSltfv3^?  f£?" 
demur  abo.it  us  ni-  h  iomaf    makes    n° 

following3  ^"S  cASers-  W&h„the 
student,  Joseph  RirtS  J1  College 
Lyman  F  H»A-o^.  M -tt:  Scotchman, 
Vin  Vliet";  conductor  /T^'  *?enrr 
sailor,  F/C"rd  Vi'Jesl7  Lor<3; 
Edson    A      Pnrks-     ^Ta,lse;T,pollceman, 

Winchell,  Albert  nTitS?.  '  c5arIes  L. 
Fuller.         -al(-erc    -Butters    and    Albert 

"Washin§ton?iJaswnrSy  *  Reclamation, 
Staff  "b?  Willis  P^rl  a>nd    Franklin's 

tertainment  was  b?ou?htS  o  ^  the  en" 
an  overture  "ThpRr!?,!  S  a  cl.?se  Avith 
school  band  BrWal  R°se,"  by  the 
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The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  iu  South  Boston  have  followed  their  estab- 
lished custom  in  the  preparation  of  interesting 
programmes  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
school  on  Washington's  birthday.  Longfel- 
low's "Masque  of  Pandora"  will  be  given  by 
the  girls  at  11  a.m.  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as 
earnestness  and  industry  can  make  it  such,  and 
at  3  p.m.  there  will  be  a  literary  and  musical 
entertainment  given  by  the  boys,  which  will  con- 
tain exercises  appropriate  to  the  day  and  in 
which  Tommy  Stringer  will  participate. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of 
the  institution,  39  Avon  street,  or  at  the  school 
itself  in  South  Boston. 


FEB.   23,    1899. 


,       INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BUffl7 

of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  "the"  Blind 
yesterday.  Both  morning  and  afternoon 
were  devoted  to  appropriate  exercises, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  attendance  of 
friends  of  the  pupils  and  others  inter- 
ested   m    the    institution    was    enough    to 

capacity  ChaPel    bey°nd    Us    BeatIn*- 

In  the  morning  Longfellow's  "Masque 
ol  Pandora  was  presented  by  members 
01  the  girls  department,  assisted  bv  a 
chorus.    The  cast  was  as  follows:  Prome- 

■\reU^Ca,"ie   W-   Cole:   Hermes,   Blanche 
■Ji.      rnurley;     Epumetheus,     Florence     C 
Smith:  Pandora,   Nellie  A.   Kennedy.    The 
graces.    Aglaia,    Thalia    and    Euphrosyne 
were  represented  by  Ida  A.   Cross.   Eldora 
B.   .Newton   and  Sophia  J.   Muldoon,  while 
Grace    Wagner,    Vlnnie    F.    Forbush    and 
Ellen    A.    Gavin    were   the   fates,    Clothe 
Lachesia    and    Atropos. 
|     The  afternoon  exercises  were  exclusive- 
|  ly  by   the  boys,   and  were  more  elaborate 
and    varied.    Little    Tommy    Stringer    at- 
!  tracted  the  greatest  interest  among-  those 
I  who  took  part.    This  little  fellow,  who  is 
!  deaf,    dumb     and     blind,     delivered     "The 
Story    of    Washington"    by    signs,    which 
I  were    interpreted     by    a    young    lady    in- 1 
structor.    An  organ   recital   by  John  Hen- 
ley,   vocal    solo   by   Henry    Mozealons   and 
;  "The    Brownies   at    Play,"    a    comedy    ar- 1 
I  rangement,  were  the  other  chief  features.  I 
|  The    institution    band    concluded    the    ex- 
i  ereises    with    an    overture,    "The    Bridal 
Rose,"    by  Lavallee. 
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Those  people  who,  as  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  said  in  a  graceful 
little  speech,  "deserted  social  engagements,"  to  be  present  at 
the  exhibitions  given  by  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on 
Wednesday,  certainly  did  not  regret  their  choice.  It  is  little 
short  of  the  marvellous  to  observe  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
these  sightless  children  deport  themselves,  while  their  speaking, 
playing  and  presenting  of  little  dramas  showed  them  in  many 
ways  far  ahead  of  ordinary  children  of  the  same  ago. 


A  guest  of  interest  on  Wednesday  was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  many  of  the  children  on  learning  of  her  presence,  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  touching  her  hand  and  telling  her  of  their 
good  wishes. 


SdUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY    23.    1838 


Saturday,  February  25,  1899. 

Blind  Pupils 
Entertain. 


Perkin's  Institute  Scholars  Ob- 
serve Washington's  Birthday. 


Blind  Children  Celebrate  the  Day 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
the  day  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  a  large  number  of  guests  being 
present.  In  the  morning  Longfellow's 
"Masque  of  Pandora"  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  girls'  department,  assisted 
.  by  a  chorus.  The  afternoon  exercises  were 
exclusively  by  the  boys,  and  were  more 
elaborate  and  varied.  Little  Tommy  String- 
er attracted  the  greatest  Interest  among 
those  who  took  part.  This  little  fellow,  who 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  delivered  "The 
Story  of  Washington"  by  signs,  which  were 
interpreted  by  a  young  lady  instructor. 
An  organ  recital  by  John  Henry,  vocal  solo 
by  Henry  Mozealons  and  "The  Brownies 
at  Play,"  a  comedy  arrangement,  were 
the  other  chief  features.  The  institution 
band  concluded  the  exercises  with  an  over- 
ture, "The  Bridal  Rose,"  by  Lavalee. 


Proceeds  to  Assist  Kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 


As  is  the  custom  each  year  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  od 
Washington's  Birthday,  an  entertain- 
ment and  concert  was  given  by  the 
pupils.  The  proceeds  of  these  con- 
certs are  given  to  help  along  the 
kindergarten  school  at  Jamaica  Piain. 
Although  all  of  the  participants  are 
deprived  of  sight,  God  in  this  infinite 
wisdom  has  bestowed  upon  them 
many  faculties  which  to  the  ordinary 
person  seems  marvelous. 

— ^■^■vr^  -is?1"3-/  _ 


In  the  forenoon  the  entertainment 
was  presented  by  the  girls  of  the  in- 
stitution, aud  the  manner  in  which 
they  took  their  parts  is  worthy  of 
much  praise.  The  theme  was  "Long- 
fellow's Masque  of  Pandora."  The 
story  treats  of  the  love  of  a  man 
Epiraetheus  and  the  weakness  of  the 
woman  Pandora,  who,  out  of  curio 
siiy,  lifted  the  lid  of  the  mysterious 
chest  but  who  was  afterwards  for- 
given by  her  lover.  Those  who  took 
part  are  as  follows: 
Promethus,  Carrie  W.  Cole 

Hermes,  Blanche  M.  Thurley 

Epimelheus,  Florence  S.  Smith 

Aglaia,  Idna  A.  Cross 

Thalia,  Eldora  B.  Newton 

Clotho,  Grace  Wagner 

Emphrosyne.  Sophia  J.  Muldoon 

Lachesis,  Vinnie  F.  Forbush 

Atropos,  Ella  A.  Garviu 

A  chorus  of  voices  also  assisted 
during  the  presentation.  Gymnastic 
exercises  were  given  by  the  b  >ys  after 
this  sketch. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  were  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  and  they  gave  a 
most  creditable  entertaiument  in  the 
chapel.  The  exercises  were  opened 
by  a  march  from  "Aida,"  arranged 
for  the  organ  by  Mr.  John  Henley. 
A  declamation  followed,  entitled 
"Patriotism  a  Reality,"  by  Ruel  E. 
Miller. 


«fo 


** 


Columbia  exercises  were  presented 
represented  as  follows:  Columbia, 
Frederick  Carney;  Massachusetts, 
diaries  Amadou;  "Rhode  Island,  Wil- 
bur Doop;  New  Hampshire,  Frank 
Ndson;  Connecticut, George  H.  Aberg; 
New  York;  Herbert,  A.  Stroul;  New 
Jersey,  Barnard  Levin;  North  Caro- 
lina, Edwin  Stuart;  South  Carolina, 
Robert  Thompson;  Delaware,  Richard 
J.  C.  Barnard;  Maryland,  Francis 
(Rochford;     Virginia,      Fred      Walsh; 

Pennsylvania,  Owen  E.  Wrinn; 
Hiawatha,  Clarence  Jackson;  Soldier, 
Patrick  O'Neil;  sailor,  Herbert  H. 
Brown  An  amusing  sketch  was  that 
of  the  "Brownies,"  with  the  following 
characters: 

College  student,  Joseph  Bartlett; 
Scotchman,  Lyman  K.  Harvey;  China- 
mau,  Henry  Van  Ylet;  Conductor,  J. 
W.  Lord;  Sailor,  J.  Howard  Paige; 
Policeman,  Edsom  A.  Parks;  Dude, 
Edward  I).  Ryan;  Indis.11.  Charles  H. 
Wilder;  Uncle  Sam,  William,  E. 
Robinson;  Brownies,  Benjamin  C. 
Mattesou;  Charles  L  Winchell,  Albert 
Butters,  Albert  Fuller.  William 
Trask  delivered  a  patriotic  reading 
'•Washington's  Sword  and  Frankliu's 
Slaff."  The  delightful  rendition  of 
"The  Roll  Call"  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mozealous  was  exceedingly  fine  and 
won  an  outburst  of  applause. 

Little  Tommy  Striuger,  that  won- 
derful little  fellow,  who  can  neither 
see,  hear  nor  speak,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  instructor,  gave  the  reci- 
tation "The  Story  of  Washington." 
It  was  a  pathetic  picture  and  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  many.  Selections 
weee  also  given  by  the  band.  Pro- 
fessor Anagnos  also  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  kindgergarten,  and  urged  all  bene- 
volent ptople  to  assist  their  fellow 
[human  beings  who  were  afflicted  by 
.thelossof  sight.  The  gymnastic  ex- 
.crcises  in  ihe'aflernoon  were  given  by 
1 1  he  girls. 

THE 
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Famous  Children. 


LAUKA    BRIDGMAN. 

In  October,  1837,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  brought 
from  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  a  school 
in  Boston.  Her  name  was  Laura 
Bridgman.  She  was  then  eight 
years  old,  and  from  the  age  of  two, 
she  had  never  been  able  to  see,  to 
hear,  or  to  speak. 

She  could  have  but  little  teaching; 
there  were  no  schools  where  such    a 
child  could   go,  and  there  were   few 
persons     who      would      understand 
teaching    her.      She    could    find  her 
way  about  the  house,  and  she  learn- 
ed to  do  some   work,    such  as    other 
persons    did.     She    could    knit    and 
sew  a    little.     The  only    way  to  tell 
her  to  go  to  a  place  was  to  push  her 
o-ently     along;  when      her     friends 
wanted  her  to    "come"  they   would 
draw    her      towards    them.      When 
they  were  pleased  with  what  she  did 
they  would    pat   her   softly    on   the 
head,    when   she    had    not   done    as 


they  wished  they  showed  their  dis- 
approval by  patting  her  back,  All 
these  things  she  understood,  'nil  she 
was  growing  old  enough  to  study 
and  learn  a  gnat  many  other 
things. 

Dr.  Howe,  who  taught  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  Boston,  beard  of 
Laura  and  went  to  Hanover 
see  her.  Her  parents,  soon  after, 
brought  her  to  his  school  and  left 
her  there.  Her  careful  teacher  wait- 
ed a  little  while  till  she  began  to 
feel  at  home,  and  then  began  the 
work  of  teaching  her. 

One  of  the  first  things  she  learned 
was  to  read  the  raised  letters  which 
were  used  by  the  blind.  She  had  a 
fork  in  her  hand  with  a  label  in 
raised  letters;  then  several  other 
small  articles,  and  soon  she  had  the 
letters  separate,  and  learned  to  put 
them  together  so  as  to  spell  the 
word  and  put  each  word  with  the 
thing  it  belonged  with.  She  never 
forgot  these  first  lessons,  and  long 
after,  when  she  was  describing  her 
schooling,  she  said:  "Doctor  taught 
Laura  with  fork." 

In  about  three  months  after  she 
had  come  to  school,  she  had  learned 
to  talk  on  her  fingers  as  deaf  per- 
sons were  then  taught — "the  man- 
ual alapabet,"  as  the  signs  were  call- 
ed. Think  what  it  was  to  her,  the 
poor  little  girl  who  had  never  before 
known  such  a  pleasure!  It  was  like 
going  into  a  new  world.  Dr.  Howe 
was  her  teacher  always,  but  there 
was  another,  a  lady,  who  gave 
Laura  all  her  care  and  attention. 

Laura  learned  all  the  things  that 
children  who  could  talk  had  to 
study.  She  learned  geography,  and 
she  would  apply  it  by  "bounding" 
the  house  where  she  lived,  and  the 
different  rooms  in  it. 

A  great  many  things  that  most 
children  never  remember  being 
taught  had  to  be  told  to  Laura.  It 
was  not  always  easy  for  her  to  un- 
derstand the  different  words  we  use 
for  one  thing  or  for  more  than  one. 
If  she  spelt  the  plural  of  arm  arms, 
why  should  she  not  spell  the  plural 
of  other  words  with  an  s? 

She  tried  to  be  very  careful  in  us- 
ing the  words  correctly.  One  of 
the  children  at  scool  had  the  mumps; 
Laura  heard  about  the  sickness  and 
soon  afterward  had  it  herself,  but 
the  swelling  in  her  face  was  only 
on  one  side,  so  when  some  one  spoke 
of  her  having  the  mumps  she  said, 
"No,  I  have  mump." 

Laura,  like  many  other  people, 
was  fond  of  talking,  and  soon 
taught     her    finger   language     to     a 


stranger    child.      Sin-  wou 
herself  some!  imes  in  tb< 
ncr,    and    once  when  sbi 
naughty   and    ln-r  teacbi 
her    to  sit  by  herself  and  tl 
matter  over,  she  was  seen  to  '■  ■■ 
ringers,  telling  what  she  th 
of  herself — how    sorry  she 
she  bad  grieved  ber  kind  In 
The    lady  who  taught   I.  ■ 
a  record  of  ber  teach  in  _ 
ful  account  <>f  all  that  her  pupi 
and     did.       Every     year     Dr.      I 

published    a  report    ol  bi  i 
when  he  gave  a  report  of  I 
In    this    country     and     in     E 
many     persons     were    looking    with 
great  interest  at  this  little    girl    and 
her  studies,  for  Dr.    Howe    was    the 
first  person    who    had    succeeded    in 
teaching  a  child  who  had    lost  these 
senses. 

She  was  a  happy  child.  Her 
teachers  said  that  she  always  went 
about  with  a  smile,  she  was   always 

busy.      "Her  life,"  said   one, 
daily  hymn  of  gratitude." 

She  went  home  sometimes  for 
visits,  but  most  of  her  life  was  spent 
at  the  school  where  she  had  learned 
so  much,  and  where  there  were  so 
many  friends  who  could  "talk"  to 
her.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  then, 
that  Dr.  Howe  could  have  educated 
Laura  Bridgman,  but  of  late  years, 
deaf  children  have  been  taught  to 
speak.  The  reason  they  do  not 
usually  speak  is  because  they  are 
unable  to  hear.  Those  who  are  able 
to  see  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
speaker  what  is  said,  and  can  answer. 
This  is  called  "visible  speech." 

But  another  child  who  has  been 
educated  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Boston  is,  like  Laura  Bridgman, 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Helen 
Keller  is  to-day  more  forward  in  her 
studies  than  many  girls  of  her  age 
(seventeen)  who  have  all  their  facul- 
ties. She  has  studied  several  lang- 
uages, and  she  can  talk  with  ease. 
LJnable  to  see  the  speaker,  she  feels 
the  motion  of  their  lips,  and  her 
delicate  touch  is  so  well  trained  that 
her  fingers  seem  almost  as  useful  as 
eyes. 

There  were  many   tearful  eyes    in 
the  audience  when,  not  long  ago.   at 
an  examination, this  blind  girl  repeat- 
ed distinctly  and  gracefully  Lor, g 
low's  "Psalm  of  Life."     Withii 
memory  of  some  persons  who  Ue 
ed  to  her,  it  might  have  been  the 
that  a  child  suffering  such    depriva- 
tions was  doomed  to  a  iife  of   .-. 
ance. — Primary  Teacher. 





THE    MENTOR. 


Linnie     Haguewood. 


Editoe  the  Mentoe  : — I  beg  you 
will  permit  some  comments  on   your 
review  in  your  January    number   of 
Linnie    and    her   teacher.      I   am    a 
,    bit  asbamed  to  say   that  I   first   be- 
came interested   in    Linnie.  through 
some    studies    in    dogs    I    was   then 
pursuing.     I    had    read     of     Julia 
Brace's  amazing  powers  of   scenting 
and  of  those  of  James  Mitchell,  and 
I    knew    that     Helen    Keller  had    a 
very  high  development  of  the   same 
sense,  and  learning   in  a  roundabout 
way  that  there  was  a  deaf-blind  girl 
in  the  blind  school  of  Iowa,  I  wrote 
to  the  principal  of   the    school,    en- 
closing it  to  the  Secretary    of    State 
of    Iowa,     as    I    dindn't    know  one 
thing  about  where  the   school    was, 
or     names     of    anybody    connected 
with  it.     Miss  Donald  duly  answered 
me,  saying    that    Linnie    showed    a 
high  power  of  smelling  and    enquir- 
ing how  I  would  advise  her  develop- 
ing   it    for    use.     If    I    have    aided 
Linnie  in  any  way;  if  I  have  added 
one    spark    to    her    happiness;  if  I 
have    helped    her    on    her    way   one 
inch,  she  owes  it  all,  not  to  me,  but 
to  her  teacher. 

But  Linnie  cannot  owe  me  any  bal- 
ance any  more  than  my  other  sweet 
deaf-blind  friend,  Helen.  At  the  de- 
pot in  Columbus,  Linnie  found  that 
my  left  hand  was  maimed,  and  was 
instantly  much  interested,  and  soon 
informed  me  that  artificial  limbs 
were  made  at  Omaha,  that  she  bad 
seen  them  there,  and  that  I  must  go 
there  at  once  and  get  new  fingers. 
When  it  was  explained  that  artificial 
fingers  would  be  useless  and  only  in- 
cumbrances, she  said  nothing  more 
at  the  time,  but  next  morning  she 
told  me  that  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  about  my  loss,  that  when  I 
got  to  Heaven  I  would  get  ray 
fingers. 

Tou  have  overlooked  some  points 
about     Linnie.      Physically,    she    is 
ahead    of  any  other  deaf-blind  per- 
son   I    know,  being   very    well    bal- 
anced  and    rather    powerfully   built 
and    moving  with    ease  and    power. 
She  certainly  walks  better  than    any 
other    deaf-blind    person,    and    very 
few    blind  are  as   good    walkers.      I 
do    not    believe  there    is    one    blind 
person   in  a  hundred  who  can  eat  as 
nicely    as    she   does.      I  noticed  her 
carefully  with    two  slippery    dishes, 
ice-cream    and  watermelon,  and   not 
a  bit  of  either  did  she  spill,  not  even 


a    seed  of  the  melon  slipped   off   the 
plate.      I  don't  believe   many   seeing 
people    can  do    that,    (and    I    know 
mighty  well  that  I  cannot).      I  was 
frightened    at    myself    after    taking 
Linnie    down    that    high     flight    of 
stone    steps  at    Columbus,  as  I    had 
not    taken    the  special    care   I    have 
been    used  to  taking  in    such    cases, 
being   out    of    practice,   yet    Linnie 
never    missed  a  true  step  the    whole 
way  down,  and  I  learned  from  Miss 
Donald    that  she  guided   herself    by 
feeling   her  leader  go    down,    when 
she    follows.      I    suspect    that    her 
mechanical  ability  helps  her  greatly 
in    such    matters,    as    it    must    also 
in    the    case    of    Tommy    Stringer. 
I    am      quite      sure    I    would       as 
soon  trust    Linnie    or    Tommy  with 
taking  a    clock     to    pieces    as  any 
unskilled     person      I      know,      and 
I  wonder  that  the    field    open  to  the 

blind  in  assembling  light  machinery, 
has  never  been  worked.  A  blind  per- 
son with  the  mechanical  instincts 
of  Linnie  or  Tommy  can  put  togeth- 
er a  typewriter,  clock,  sewing 
machine,  or  gun,  just  as  well  as  any 
seeing  person,  and  I  was  exas- 
perated at  the  account  I  lately 
received  of  a  deaf-blind  young  man, 
who  was  originally  deaf  only,  and 
had  learned  the  trade  of  cigar-mak- 
ing, and  when  he  became  blind  also 
he  was  lodged  in  the  poorhouse. 
And  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  knew  about  him  and  didn't 
see  how  easy  it  was  to  do  something 
for  him.  This  case  is  nearly  a  run- 
ning mate  with  Maud  Safford's, 
although  not  quite  as  exasperating, 
but  equally  demonstrative  of  how 
ignorant  people,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  can  be.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  to  work  at  a  trade,  the 
young  man  must  have  had  some 
education  as  a  deaf  person.  If  he 
knew  the  manual  alphabet,  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  teach 
him  that  the  letters  of  any  print 
alphabet  for  the  blind  correspond  to 
those  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
the  road  to  further  knowledge  was 
open  to  him,  and  he  could  then  work 
at  his  trade  as  well  as  ever,  instead 
of  being  supported  at  public  ex- 
pense in  a  poorhouse! 

Quite  recently  I  heard  from  Mr. 
De  Coursey  French,  Linnie's  first 
teacher,  of  a  very  ingenious  step  he 
took  in  her  first  lessons:  He  would 
spell  c-a-t  in  her  hand,  then  put 
her  hand  on  the  cat,  and  then  on 
large  letters,  c-a-t.  Now  that  is 
bright,  for  it  tends  to  associate  the 
idea  of  tangibility  with  the  manual 
spelling,  and  it  should  greatly  facil- 


itate the  pupil's  learning  to  read. 
;It  is  the  more  noteworthy  that  this 
useful  addition  to  deaf-blind  teach- 
ing, leaning  as  it  did  towards  the 
blind  side  of  her  education,  came 
from  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  where 
the  blind  side  of  the  job  is  apt  to  be 
a  little  overlooked. 

Yours    truly 

Yi'.    VV^ADE. 


-  -  '.^^  ^^    BHV 
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ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 

WHEN  Laura  Bridgeman  came  into  notice  as 
an  educated  deaf-blind  girl  she  was  held  up 
to  the  world  by  press  and  people  as  the  wonder  of 
the  age;  and  when  Helen  Keller  began  to  make 
such  leaps  and  bounds  in  her  progress,  she  was 
pointed  out  as  a  girl  with  whom  miracles  had  been 
performed.    When  she  wrote  so  sweetly  and  beau- 
tifully the  story  of  her  life.  "Impossible!"  "Plag- 
i  iarism!"   and   "Humbug!''   were  among  the  com- 
ments to  be  heard  on  every  side.     But  the  public 
are  now  well  aware  of  her  wonderful  progress  and 
achievements,  and  no  longer  doubt  what  is  claimed 
for  her.    But  as  to  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
in  general  the   public  are  still  saying  on  every 
hand,  "Impossible."    But  why  should  all  the  ability 
to  learn  be  confined  to  Laura  Bridgeman,  Helen 
Keller  and  two  or  three  others':'     Fortunately  it 
not.    There    is    in    the    Perkins    Institution    at 
Boston  a  sweet  young  girl  from  Throckmorton, 
Texas,   Elizabeth  Robin,   who  from  infancy  has 
been  deaf  and  blind.    She  has  been  some  six  years 
in  school.    Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the 
school,  has  this  to  say  of  her: 

"Elizabeth  is  a  very  attractive  girl,  and  a  most 
lovable  one.  She  is  of  queenly  stature,  symmetri- 
cal in  form  and  perfect  in  body  and  mind.  She  is 
as  remarkable  for  her  health  and  physical  develop- 
ment as  for  her  beauty.  She  carries  a  strong  let- 
ter of  recommendation  in  her  bright  countenance. 
Her  maidenly  reserve  and  graceful  appearance, 


her  sympathetic  and  charming  personality,  her 
hatred  of  what  is  base  and  mean,  and  her  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  true  and  wholesome,— all  these 
cannot  fail  to  win  the  love  and  admiration  of  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  her. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  this  little  maiden  of 
such  sunny  face  and  happy  disposition  to  introduce 
to  you  all  personally,  but  as  we  cannot  do  that  we 
are  happy  that  we  may  let  you  look  into  her  face. 
Elizabeth  owes  much  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  T. 
Whiting  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  the  privi- 
leges of  school,  and  many  other  comforts  and 
amusements  which  she  has  enjoyed.  It  was  through 
their  kindness  that  she  was  able  last  summer  to 
come  on  a  visit  to  her  Texas  home.  We  thiDk  our 
Texas  boys  and  girls  would  be  pleased  to  know 
what  she  had  to  say  of  Texas  and  her  visit  home, 
so  we  take  a  selection  given  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos. 
Her  progress  in  school  the  past  year  has  been 
splendid  and  you  shall  hear  of  this  bright  girl 
again  soon.  But  here  is  what  she  said  about  her 
visit: — 

My  Happiest  Vacation  in  Texas. 
On  the  first  dav  of  Julv  mv  mamma  and  I  reach- 
ed Throckmorton,  Texas,  and  we  were  as  happy 
as  could  be.  There  were  a  good  many  people  at 
our  house  waiting  to  see  us.  but  we  all  felt _  like 
strangers  so  we  did  not  do  very  much.  When  I 
first  saw  one  of  them  I  had  to  guess  who  it  was. 
and  I  thought  that  it  was  Bonnie  but  it  was  Mattie. 
Mv  other  sister's  name  is  Bonnie  and  I  knew  who 
she  was  because  I  only  have  two  sisters.  V\  hen  1 
saw  Robbie,  mv  brother,  I  guessed  Albert  and  I 
knew  better  thau  that  because  Albert  does  not 
wear  trousers  yet,  but  I  was  too  happy  to  do  any- 
thing right. 


fTo 
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My  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  I  went  visit- 
ing- a  great  deal.  One  Sunday  we  went  to  the 
rock-house  and  took  our  lunch  there.     We  used  to 

live  there  when  I  was  little  and  it  has  only  two 
rooms  but  they  were  large  enough  for  more  than 
five  people.  The  house  is  ten  miles  from  the 
house  that  we  live  in  now.  One  Friday  afternoon 
we  went  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  our  wagon  to 
a  camp-meeting  and  stayed  there  till  Sunday  noon . 
Aunt  Fanny  went  too.  When  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed  my  parents  and  Robbie  slept  on  the  ground 
and  Aunt  Fannie,  Bonnie,  Mattie,  Albert  and  I 
slept  in  the  wagon  like  gypsies. 

We  went  to  church  five  times,  once  on  Friday 
night,  three  times  on  Saturday  and  once  on  Sun- 
day morning.  After  the  fifth  service  my  papa 
harnessed  the  horse  and  we  went  home.  Uncle 
John,  Aunt  Hannah,  and  five  children  were  at  our 
house  and  we  did  not  expect  them.  Their  home 
is  fifty  miles  from  our  house  and  there  are  no 
trains  near  us  so  they  came  in  their  carriage.  I 
had  not  seen  them  for  eight  years.  My  youngest 
cousin  is  a  few  months  old  and  her  name  is  Eliza- 
beth, my  namesake.  Wednesday  afternoon  we  all 
left  the  house  and  went  fifteen  miles  in  our  wagon 
to  Aunt  Lucy's  home.  On  Thursday  morning  my 
papa  gave  the  children  and  me  a  ride  in  a  little 
boat. 

In  the  afternoon  my  mamma,  Aunt  Hannah, 
Bonnie,  Essie,  Mattie  and  I  went  in  bathing  in 
the  river,  and  we  wanted  to  stay  all  the  af  ternonn 
but  could  not.  That  mischievous  brother  wanted 
to  go  with  us,  so  my  mama  let  him  go  for  a  short 
time,  then  Bonnie  took  him  to  the  house,  and 
left  him  with  papa. 

In  summer  the  girls  wear  bonnets  so  they  will 
not  be  black  or  tanned  from  the  sun.  The  little 
children  go  barefooted  all  summer  and  they  do 

not  always_dress__as the — older — people—  Little 

children  like  Albert  wear  only  a  dress. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  September  papa, 
mamma,  my  brothers  and  I  went  to  see  our  farm, 
not  the  rock-house  but  another  one  where  we 
moved  when  Bonnie  was  a  small  baby.  We  did 
not  have  rain  for  a  long  time  so  we  could  not  have 
enough  water  to  drink  at  the  rock-house.  The 
house  at  the  farm  has  two  rooms.  After  we 
went  to  the  pasture  where  there  are  about  eight- 
een horses  and  eight  cows. 

The  next  Monday  morning  my  mother  and  little 
Albert  and  I  left  Throckmorton  to  go  to  Boston. 
The  girls  whom  I  know  came  on  that  day  to  say 
good  bye  to  me. 

We  took  the  train  at  Seymour,  which  is  thirty- 
six  mile  from  our  home. 

vlnl/ 

A  LETTER  FROM  ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 

HON.  T.  H.  C.  PEERY,  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  handed  us  the  following  let- 
ter from  Elizabeth  Robin.  Mr.  Peery  represents 
the  district  in  which  Elizabeth's  home  is  located, 
and  having  known  the  interesting  child  many 
years,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  her,  he  corres- 
ponds with  her  and  thus  keeps  posted  as  to  her  pro- 
gress in  school. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1899. 
Bear  Mr.   Peery:— I  received  the  message  you 
sent  through  Mr.    Anagnos  and   was   pleased  to 
know  that  you  remember  me. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  my  mama  since  I  left 
Texas.  We  had  quite  a  pleasant  journey  to  Bos- 
ton, and  mama  and  Albert  spent  a  few  days  with 
me  and  went  home  the  day  before  I  came  back  to 
school.  I  miss  them  a  great  deal,  but  hope  to  see 
them  again  six  years  from  next  June  and  stay 
with  them  a  long  time. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  I  do  at 

the  school  in  South  Boston.     I   am   in   the  fifth 

class  and  study  arithmetic,  English  composition. 

geography,  and  reading,  and  learn  how  to   sew, 

I  knit,  and  go  to  the  gymnasium  for  exercises  four 

I  times  a  week.    Geography  is  my  favorite  study. 

1  J  enjoy  studying  about  South  America  and  I  should 

like  to  travel  there.     In  the  composition  class  I 

am  writing  a  storv  about  a  carrier  pigeon  that 

went  to  find  the  North  Pole  with  Mr.  Andree.     In 

work  school  I  am  making  an  apron  and  knitting  a 

pair  of  mittens.  , 

A  week  ago  last  Friday  was  my  matron  s  birth- 
day and  all  the  girls  in  my  house  gave  her  a  sur- 
prise in  the  parlor  during  the  evening.  We  play- 
ed two  games  and  danced  the  Virginia  reel,  and 
sang  for  our  matron.  One  game  was  called  '  Ad- 
jectives." My  roommate  wrote  a  story  and  left 
blanks  for  us  to  fill  with  adjectives,  and  how  funny 


it   was!    Our  matron   enjoyed  the  surprise  very 
much. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  come  to  Boston  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  see  me  any  time. 
With  many  pleasant  greetings, 
Yours  lovingly, 

Elizabeth  Robin. 
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XL,  VIII. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  in  Boston  and  Newport. 

»  Mrs.  Howe  has  two  homes,  one  in  Boston  and  one 
In  Newport,  both  of  which  have  always  been  centres 
of  hospitality  and  social  reunion.  In  Boston  Mrs.  Howe 
has  ever  been  a  most  conspicuous  literary  and  social 
celebrity.  She  used  to  tell  a  good  story  against  herself, 
of  a  Far  Westerner,  who  said  that  he  wanted  "to  see 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  State  House,  the  insane  j 
asylum,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  when  he  visited  the 
Hub."  Of  course  he  had  mistaken  the  order  of  philan- 
thropy, and  probably  meant  he  wished  to  see  "the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums."  Dr.  Howe's  ce- 
lebrity as  a  philanthropist  and  the  great  and  good 
work  he  was  doing  all  the  time,  his  knight  errantry, 
assisted  to  make  the  gifted  woman  a  noted  character, 
and  one  worth  seeing  in  those  early  days,  even  before 
her  remarkable  talents  had  given  her  an  enviable 
place  as  poet,  thinker,  and  public  speaker.    . 

Mr.  Ward,  her  father,  must  have  been  a  man  very 
farseeing  and  before  his  age  in  the  matter  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  taking  into  his  house  as 
their  tutor  the  learned  Dr.  Cogswell  to  teach ,  his 
daughters  the  whole  curriculum  of  a  Harvard  student, 
a  thing  then  almost  unknown.  Silvio  Pellico,  the  Ital- 
Ian  exile,  the  author  of  "  Mia  Prigioni,"  taught  them 
Italian.  The  gifts  of  his  oldest  pupil,  Julia,  always 
commanded  Dr.  Cogswell's  most  profound  admiration. 
He  was  never  tired  of  talking  of  her  to  the  day  of  has 
death.  The  papers  in  those  days  were  full  of  the  young 
American  Dr.  Howe,  who,  like  Lord  Byron,  had  gone 
to  fight  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,  and  he  came 
home  as  famous  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  been  had 
he  lived  to  come  home  from  Missolongthi.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  by  New  York  society  that  no  one 
Was  good  enough  for  him  but  the  fair  and  learned 
Julia  Ward  of  Bond  Street.  I  was  once  permitted  to 
see  an  old  journal  kept  by  one  of-  the  Misses  Hamilton, 
now  dead,  which  gave  the  current  gossip  on  that  oc- 
casion: 

"  Walked  down  Broadway  with  all  the  fashion  and 
met  the  pretty  blue-stocking,  Miss  Julia  Ward,  with 
her  admirer,  Dr.  Howe,  just  home  from  Europe.  She 
had  on  a  blue  satin  cloak  and  a  white  muslin  dress. 
I  looked  to  see  if  she  had  on  blue  stockings,  but  I 
think  not.  I  suspect  that  her  stockings  were  pink,  and 
she  wore  low  slippers,  as  Grandmamma  does.  They 
say  she  dreams  in  Italian  and  quotes  French  verses. 
She  sang  very  prettily  at  a  party  last  evening,  and 
accompanied  herself  on  the  piano.  I  noticed  how 
White  her  hands  were.  Still,  though  attractive,  the 
muse  is  not  handsome." 

This  truly  feminine  bit  of  journalism  would  accord 
With  Mrs.  Howe's  own  description  of  herself,  in  which 
she  referred  to  herself  as  having  left  her  sisters  "  to 
do  all  the  beauty  for  her."  When  Dr.  Howe  took  his 
New  York  bride  to  Boston  to  live  it  was  rumored  that 
She  found  the  famous  Athens  of  America  rather  dull 
and  barren.  Indeed,  the  old  gossips  used  to  tell  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  doctor,  taking  her  to  walk  one 
evening,  pointed  out  the  charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary to  her. 

*'  Indeed !  "  said  his  witty  young  wife;  "  I  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  charitable  eye  or  ear  in  Boston." 


She  objected  to  living  at  the  asylum  where  the  doc- 
tor v.  as  beginning  his  life  work  of  making  sensible  peo- 
ple out.  of  Idiots,  and  Mrs.  Howe  declared  that  she  was 
afraid  of  idiots  and  could  not  stand  this  daily  inter- 
course. When  Dr.  Cogswell  heard  of  this  he  ex- 
Claimed:  "  I  would  not  trust  a  philanthropist  to  do  up 
a  sore  finger  for  me."  But  Dr.  Howe  soon  gave  his 
adored  young  wife  a  home  to  herself,  where,  at  South 
Boston,  she  began  those  salons  which  have  continued 
ever  since.  The  Boston  of  that  day  was  all  intellect. 
Prescott  and  Motley  were  just  beginning  ^heir  life 
work,  Longfellow  his,  and  Charles  Sumner  his.  In  the 
churches  such  men  as  James  Freeman  Clarke,  The- 
odore Parker,  Gannett,  Bartol,  and  John  Weiss  were 
preaching.  Washington  Allston  was  painting  away  at 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  and  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table  "  had  not  even  "  begun  to  be  funny,"  ex- 
cepting in  a  very  small  way.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  think- 
ing over  Spanish  literature,  and  every  one  was  reading 
Richard  Dana's  "  Three  Years  Before  the  Mast."  Mar- 
garet Fuller  was  holding  her  conversations  in  a  plain 
little  parlor,  and  Fanny  Bllsler  was  dancing  for  the 
top  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  making  orphic  utterances  and  beginning 
to  be  a  lecturer,  while  Wendell  Phillips  was  making 
those  abolition  speeohes  which  were  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Howe's  first  literary  reputation  was  made  on 
her  return  from  Europe  by  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  verse,  which  contained,  among  other  beautiful 
things,  "  Lines  to  a  Roman  Nightingale,"  (This  title  I 
may  have  quoted  wrong,  but  I  remember  the  exquisite 
closing  lines.) 

But  she  was  already  known  as  a  wit  and  a  conver- 
sationalist. She,  of  all  the  women  I  have  ever  known, 
has  reduced  conversation  to  a  fine  art,  for  with  her 
culture  and  beautiful  elocution  she  always  mixed  so 
much  humor  and  humanity  in  her  talk  that  it  never 
was  above  the  head  of  her  humblest  listener. 

Her  humor  is  delicious.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  avoided  "  orphic  sayings."  On  one 
occasion  a  lady  at  Newport,  trying  to  get  a  fine  senti- 
ment out  of  her,  said  one  moonlit  evening  on  a  vine- 
hung  veranda:  "  Mrs.  Howe,  do  say  something  lovely 
about  my  piazza."  Whereupon  every  one  listened 
for  the  reply.  That  delicately  cultivated  voice  re- 
sponded "  I  think  it  is  a  bully  piaz  "—which  bit  of 


slang  was  very  much  appreciated  by  those  sensitive 
souls  who  feel  the  cold  perspiration  break  out  all  over 
them  when  they  fear  that  somebody  is  to  "make  a 
speech."  Her  repartees  were  always  famous.  Once 
going  to  Charles  Sumner  for  some  help  for  a  runaway 
negro,  he  refused  her,  saying:  "I  no  longer  care  for 
the  individual.  I  am  only  interested  in  the  race."  "  I 
am  glad  that  God  Almighty  has  not  got  quite  so  far 
as  that  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Howe. 

Differing  essentially  with  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard on  the  woman  question,  she  made  some  of  her 
most  pungent  retorts  to  the  learned  and  impressive 
soholar.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Holmes,  having  a  cold, 
insisted  on  going  to  a  public  meeting  where  Mrs. 
Howe  was  to  speak,  and  on  his  wife's  remonstrating 
with  him  as  to  the  imprudence  of  his  venturing  forth, 
said:  "Oh!  I  must  go  and  hear  Mrs.  Howe  lay  out 
Charles  Eliot  cold."  This  band  of  wits  and  of  old 
.friends  said  sharp  things  without  irritating  each  other, 
and  it  was  great  fun  to  listen  to  them.  Mrs.  Howe  was 
one  of  the  first  abolitionists  and  one  of  the  very  first 
to  found  women's  olubs,  to  speak  in  public,  to  argue 
for  female  suffrage  and  higher  education. 

Meantime  her  home  was  filling  up  with  beautiful 
daughters,  all  of  whom  have  made  for  themselves  dis- 
tinguished "names.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  were  the  only 
very  celebrated  couple  I  have  ever  known  who  were 
so  fortunate  in  their  children  as  to  leave  impress  of 
what  was  noblest  in  themselves  on  every  one  of  them. 


Julia  Romana,  the  oldest  daughter,  born  in   I; 
was  the  most  exquisite  of  women,  and  the  most  un- 
selfish.    She  married  a  young  Greek,  Anaguix,  '. 
Dr.  Howe's  rescued  children,  with   whom  she  taught, 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  choice,  an 
their  marriage  these  two  handsome  young  people  ' 
no  wedding  journey  so  attractive,   as  to   go  on    with 
these  poor,   bereaved   people.      She  so  well  taught  a 
deaf  and   dumb  man    German    that  she  enabled   him 
to   travel    Uirough   Germany   alone.    She    would    read 
Shakespeare  to  Laura  Bridgman  on  her  sensitive  hand 
by  means  of  her  own  perfect  fingers.     She  died  young, 
at  her  post,   leaving  a  sort  of  fame  like  that    of   St. 
Rosalie,  who  left  the  world  at  Palermo — 

"  Beloved  of  all  the  youth  of  Palermo 
St.  Rosalie  retired  to  God." 

I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  visiting  the  blind 
asylum  once  with  Mrs.  Howe  and  lunching  with  this 
charming  creature.  Afterward  she  allowed  me  b 
her  "children,"  as  she  called  three  hundred  blind 
people  to  whom  she  was  giving  back  their  lost  sense. 
She  opened  the  world  to  them,  perhaps  a  better  world 
than  the  one  they  would  have  seen  had  God  removed 
the  cloud  which  covered  their  visual  orbs.  Florence, 
the  next  daughter,  famous  for  her  musical  gifts,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Hall,  and  has  followed  her  mother  as  author 
and  public  speaker.  She  is  more  like  her  mother  in 
appearance  than  any  of  the  others.  Her  third  daugh- 
ter, Laura,  married  Mr.  Richards  of  Maine,  and  is  the 
successful  author  of  many  stories  and  children's  books. 
This  lady  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 

Maud,  the  youngest,  a  famous  beauty,  has  left  her 
shadow  on  the  walls  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  in  one 
of  Porter's  most  celebrated  pictures,  a  young  girl  ca- 
ressing a  dog;  also  in  a  very  beautiful  full-length  im- 
perial picture  in  white  satin  w^hich  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
Boston  Museum.  Miss  Maud  Howe  made  for  herself  a 
name  in  literature  when  very  young  by  writing  "  A 
Newport  Aquarelle,"  in  which  she  gave  a  somewhat 
quizzical  picture  of  her  famous  relative,  Ward  Mc- 
Allister. She  married  John  Eliot,  an  artist,  in  Rome, 
where  she  resides.  Mrs.  Eliot  has  given  lectures  and 
writes  perpetually  for  the  London  and  Chicago  papers. 
The  first  time  that  I  was  permitted  to  see  Mrs.  Howe 
"  at  home  "  was  as  the  guest  of  this  youngest  daughter. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  was  their  guest  then  also, 
and  had  the  manuscript  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  on  his  shelves. 
They  were  all  so  brig'ht  and  witty,  and  the  company, 
embracing  all  that  was  most  fashionable  and  attractive 
in  Boston,  including  of  course  the  literati  and  the  illu- 
minati  of  the  Hub,  made  their  afternoon  teas  and 
little  dinners  most  memorable  to  me.  On  this  occasion 
Mrs.  Howe  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg  while 
I  was  with  them.  Then  I.  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
how  she  was  adored  by  the  Boston  women  of  her  par- 
ticular clientele,  whose  flowers  came  in  a  perpetual 
floral  tribute. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  always  lived  much  in  the  eye  of  the 
world — a  scholar  and  a  thinker.  She  is  also  very 
fond  of  society,  a  great  diner  out,  and  a  leader  of 
the  literary  coterie  of  Boston,  which  included  the 
foremost  minds  in  America.  A  deeply  religious  vein 
in  her  character  led  her  much  into  the  society  of  the 
clergy,  and  her  Bible  studies  seemed  to  me  to  form  a 
part  of  her  every  morning's  work.  I  noticed  that  a 
large  Bible  always  lay  open  on  a  table  in  her  bedroom. 
I  dare  say  she  could  read  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew. 
Dr.  Howe  had  taught  her  Greek,  and  she  once,  in 
Athens,  in  returning  thanks  at  the  college  which  he 
had  founded,  used  most  excellent  modern  Greek  to 
those  astonished  students,  who  had  not  yet  ma; 
the  English  tongue,  the  language  of  their  benefactor. 

I  saw  Dr.  Howe  only  once,  and  that  was  at  a 
"  blue  tea  "  which  Mrs.  Howe  gave  to  me  at  her  cot- 
tage, seven  miles  from  Newport,  just  before  his.  death. 


\fc 


He  was  a  very  handsome  old  man,  -with  eyes  of  a  pe- 
culiar blue,  and  very  intense.  His  youngest  daughter 
inherited  these  eyes.  He  was  nervous  and  ill  at  the 
time,  and  I  could  only  judge  what  he  must  have  been — 
one  of  tie  most  attractive  and  useful  of  the  men  of  his 
generation.  They  had  only  one  son,  Henry  Howe,  who 
has  made  his  mark  as  a  scientist.  So  this  gifted  pah- 
had  the  unusual  good  fortune  of  seeing  genius  de- 
scend. 

Through  Miss  Maud  Howe  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her  gifted  and  eccentric  uncle,  "  Sam  Ward 
of  the  Lobby,"  as  Mrs.  Ward  calls  him  in  her  "  Recol- 
lections." She  loved  him  very  much,  and  he  was  lova- 
ble and  delightful.  He  "  looked  at  life  in  an  oblique 
■way,"  as  his  sister  said.  He  was  a  "gourmet"  to  a 
degree,  and  came  to  dine  with  me  once,  bringing  a 
piece  of  Gorgonzola  cheese  and  a  bunch  of  moss  rose- 
buds. I  remember  this  act,  which  does  more  justice  to 
his  character  than  pages  of  description.  He  was  poet 
and  man  of  the  world.  Of  her' two  homes,  Mrs.  Howe 
is  most  herself,  most  tranquil,  and  most  charming  at 
her  Newport  cottage.  There,  in  very  plain,  simple 
style,  she  has  entertained  many  a  distinguished  stran- 
ger who  has  come  to  this  country.  There  she  wrote 
her  poem  of  the  "Flag,"  which  lately  I  heard  her 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Authors'  Club,  with  her  trans- 
cendent elocution.  I  forget  when  she  wrote  her  most 
world-renowned  lines  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." They  dropped  from  her  in  her  sleep— no 
matter  where. 

Often    called  eccentric,    a  name  which   does    not 
trouble  her,  she  has  pursued  the  train  of  thought  and 
the  course  of  action  which  seemed  good  to  her  without 
the  shadow  of  fear.    Her  self-possession  is  perfect,  and 
she  has  been  blessed  with  far  more  than  the  usual 
share  of  good  healt/h.    Long  journeys  to  the  West  to 
talk  on  woman's  suffrage,  long  trips  to  New  Orleans 
to  organize  a  colored  school   or  preside  at  a  fair,  have 
left  her  quite  unmoved.     Fifteen  years  ago  she  took 
her  youngest  daughter  all  over  Europe  and  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  making  the  journey  from  Joppa 
on  horseback,  and  undergoing  fatigues  from  which  her 
young  companions  shrank.     When    Julia    Ward    left 
Bond  Street  She  left  luxury  behind  her,  for  Dr.  Howe 
thought  every  dollar  not  spent  for  suffering  humanity 
was  misspent,   and   she  seemed   to   agree  with   him. 
She  probably  never  oared  much  for  dress  or  for  showy 
entertainments,  and  it  was  her  pleasure  to  initiate  at 
Newport  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  which  is  a  great 
boon  to  those  visitors  to  the  City  by  the  Sea,  so  de- 
voted to  amusement,   gorgeous  balls,   and  grand   din- 
ners, that  it  furnished  once  a  fortnight  some  literary 
entertainment  for  the  more  quiet  and  reflective  citizens 
and  those  "  who  do  not  dance." 

I  nave  seen  at  Mrs.  Howe's  wayside  cottage,  seven 
miles  from  Newport,  the  road  filled  with  fine  carriages 
and  showy  horses,  which  had  brought  the  fashion  out 
from  the  town  to  hear,  first,  Mrs.  Howe  herself  speak 
then  to  listen  to  clever  papers  from  the  choicest  schol- 
ars of  Boston  and  everywhere  else,  and  these  reunions 
being  held  alternately  at  houses  in  town  and  country' 
have  given  one  an  opportunity  to  see  the  views  along 
the  coast  from  the  houses  of  Mr.  Agassiz  to  Mr   John 
N.  A.  Gnswold's,  to  hear  John  La  Farge,  Mr.  Agassiz, 
the  Rev.  Dr.Elias-alasr  now  gone  over  to  the  majority 
—and  many  another  wit  and  student;  to  see  Mrs.  Howe 
preside,    which    she    does    with    serene    grace,     and 
it  throws  open  many  a  charming  interior  which,  as 
belonging  to  the  quieter  and  more  retired  set,  might 
never  reveal  itself  were  it  not  for  this  happy  thought 
of  Mrs.  Howe,  who  has  not  to  complain,  as  did  Fon- 
tenelle,  "  that  he  should  not  regret  to  leave  this  world, 
as  it  hardly  contained  one  good  listener." 

Mrs.  Howe  has  always  had  very  good  listeners  and 
a  great  many  followers.  M.  E.  W.  SHERWOOD. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  4, 1899. 


ACKNOVl  LEDGEJIENT. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  the  "Washingtonian,"  The  "Utah 
Eagle,"  and  the  '"Florida  Herald,"  which 
seem  to  have  placed  my  name  <  n  their  <  x- 
change  lists  in  addition  to  the  copies  they 
sent  to  the  Tablkt. 

Director  Anaguos of  the  Perkins  Inst. 
aDd  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Supt. 
J.  V.  Armstrong  of  Tenn.  Inst,  have  sent 
to  my  private  address  copies  of  their  val- 
uable reports,  for  which  [  return  grate- 
ful thanks.  It  was  my  happiness  to  refer 
at  some  length  to  the  work  of  the  Ten- 
nesee  School  for  the  Blind  earlier  in  the 
term,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I 
believe  I  made  much  use  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
Report  last  year  in  the  same  way-  The 
one  just  receiver]  is  fully  up  to  former  doc- 
uments of  the  kind  from  the  same  facile 
pen  if  indeed  it  does  not  surpass  any  pre- 
vious effort.  He  presides  over  an  insti-  I 
tutiou  that  is,  pel  Imps  the  best  cpuipped 
of  any  of  the  kind  in  the  work.  What 
is  more  to  the  p  lint,  hi,  tine  epuipmet 
is  seen  and  used,  and  kept,  fully  up  lo 
dale  in  every  department.  Old  things 
are  done  away,  "and  all  thing-:  have 
become  new."  His  illustrious  pre- 
decessor planted  the  institution  s  i  deeply 
in  the  New  England  henat,  that  the  people 
know  about  it  and  its  need  without  being 
told,  and  they  remember  it  even  when 
tl  ey  come  to  make  their  wills.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  Institution  has 
grown  rich  in  addition  to  its  safe  re- 
liance on    the    liberality    of    the    State. 

With  his  rnarvellons  facilities,  nothing 
should  be  impossible  to  him  and  his  staff. 

The  wonder  is  how  the  less  fortunate 
institutions  get  any  results  at  all,  and  yet, 
Mr.  Anagnos  himself  would  be  delighted 
to  see  what  can  be  achieved  with  even 
inadequate  appliances.  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way. 


N\a_vt\e.    Comfort,  xfc-ss*. 

FEBRUARY 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


WRITTEN   FOR  COMFORT. 


N  South  Boston, 
connected  with  the 
Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  a 
library  which  differs 
from  any  other  col- 
lection of  books  in 
the  city,  and  probab- 
ly furnishes  far  more 
of  enjoyment,  happi- 
ness, and  real  help- 
fulness than  even  the 
Boston  Public 
Library.  This  is  the 
Library  for  the  Blind, 
the  volumes  of  which  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  to  both  till  the  needs  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
designed.  It  is  shelved  in  a  long,  narrow 
room,  the  many  windows  of  which  admit  floods 
of  air  and  sunshine.  Sunshine — you  say — of 
what  use  is  sunshine  to  those  who  cannot  see 
it?  Ah!  but  they  can  feel  it  if  they  cannot  see 
it,  and  they  can  feel  the  effects  of  the  warm, 
health-giving  rays.  Most  blind  people  can 
tell,  as  quickly  as  you  or  I,  whether  they  are  in 
sunlight  or  shadow,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Whichaffects  their  sensitive  naturesverv  quick- 

iy. 

The  number  of  books  in  this  library  is  eleven 
thousand.  Of  these,  six  hundred  are  in  the 
raised  type  of  the  blind,  three  thousand  in  or- 
dinary type,  while  all  the  rest  are  duplicates  of 
the  first  six  hundred.  They  are  all  in  hand- 
some glass  cases,  and  the  librarian  gives  them 
out  to  the  students  at  their  request,  or  advises 
them  and  furnishes  books  if  the  readers  desire 
as  she  sees  the  need  of  her  services  in  this  way, 
lor  she  is  interested  in  and  for  every  one  of  the 
young  people  who  use  her  library.  Big  books 
they  are;  not  such,  in  their  Bize, as  you  would 
choose  for  reading  while  easy  chair  or  lounge 
rests  your  tired  body.  Blind  people  know 
nothing  of  the  luxury  of  a  lazy  loll  while  read- 
ing. Books  fourteen  inches  in  length  by 
twelve  in  width,  and  four  and  one-half  inches 
in  thickness,  do  not  allow  their  readers  to  re- 
cline while  using  them,  especially  as  both 
hands  must  be  employed  in  mastering  their 
contents.  But,  as  the  greater  number  of  blind 
people  have  no  conception  of  the  convenience 
of  a  small,  easily  handled  book,  they  do  not 
find  the  large  ones  wearisome. 

The  line  type  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for  the  I 
greater  number  of  these  books.  It  has  the 
raised  letters,  embossed  on  beautiful,  thick, 
white  paper,  and  is  very  easily  read  by  the 
sensitive  finger-tips  of  the  blind.  The  print- 
ing is,  of  course,  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

The  books  are  very  carefully  selected,  and 
only  the  best  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
child.  Trashy  and  sensational  stories  find  no 
place  in  this  library.  One  of  the  greatest 
favorites  with  young  people  here  is  Black 
Beauty,  while  Charles  Dickens  and  his  many 
characters  are  familiar  friends.  David  Copper- 
field,  Paul  Dombey,  Sam  Weller,  Little  Em'ly 
Dick  Swiveller,  Peggotty,  Smike,  and  hosts  of 
others  of  Dickens'  people  hold  daily  converse 
here,  and  have  many  admirers  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  this  library. 

The  Holy  Bible,  which  we  see  people  read  in 
the  form  of  one  little  five  by  seven  inch 
volume,  is  here  shown  in  eight  large  books 
each  fourteen  by  twelve  inches  in  size,  and  the 
entire  Bible  occupies  four  feet  of  shelf  room 

There  are  to  be  found  here,  besides  the  best 
of  novels  and  juvenile  bookB,  volumes  of 
history,  biography,  poetry,  and  books  in 
Greek,  Latin  and  German.  In  this  library  too 
are  many  cases  filled  with  stuffed  birds  and' 
animals  which  are  used  in  studying  natural 
history,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to 
watch  the  children,  each  with  some  specimen 
on  the  table  before  him,  carefully  studying  its 
size,  its  shape,  its  covering  and  its  various 
characteristics,  all  done  with  those  slender 
delicate,  sensitive  finger-tips  which  serve  them 
instead  of  eyes.  The  earnest,  thoughtful, 
absorbed  faces  bent  above  the  specimens  show 
the  deep  interest  of  the  children  in  the  subiect 
before  them,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not 
one  of  them  will  ever  lose  the  knowledge  thus 


BLIND  GIRL  READING. 

Schoolbooks  are  not  included  in  this  library. 
Their  place  is  in  the  schoolroom,  where  these 
little  ones  with  darkened  sight  learn  to  open 
wide  the  eyes  of  their  minds  and  take  in  the 
knowledge  which  shall  transform  their  lives. 

Besides  the  line  type  books  there  are  some 
volumes  printed  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Braille  System.  This  type  seems  to  the  un- 
initiated as  intricate  and  puzzling  as  is  steno- 
graphical  writing  to  those  unacquainted  with 
its  mysteries,  and  perhaps  it  is  so ;  but  to  one 
who  has  mastered  its  peculiarities  it  is  of  the 
greatest  use  and  value.  It  is,  indeed,  a  verita- 
ble shorthand  to  the  blind,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  take  notes,  keep  accounts,  write, 
and  read  when  written,  their  own  letters;  and, 
in  short,  places  the  blind,  to  a  marvelous  de- 
gree, in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  I  have, 
myself,  seen  one  of  these  people  engaged  in 
managing  a  variety  store,  selling  the  goods, 
waiting  on  customers,  taking  orders  for  goods, 
writing  business  letters,  and  keeping  his  own 
accounts;  and  all  with  the  aid  of  the  Braille 
system. 

This  machine    somewhat   resembles,    in  its 

form,  management  ana  general  design,  a  small 
typewriter.  The  Braille  System  is  made  up  of 
six  little  raised  dots,  from  which,  in  different 
numbers,  arrangements  and  combinations  are 
made  letters',  words  and  signs.  It  is  a  most  in- 
genious invention,  and  of  the  utmost  possible 
use  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  All  their 
.  music  is  written  in  this  type,  and  it  is  simply 
wonderful  to  watch  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  read  and  rendered  from  these  notes. 

In  another  wing  of  the  same  building  in 
which  the  library  is  situated  is  the  printing 
office,  where  all  the  work  for  the  library  is  done, 
and  where  the  textbooks  for  the  pupils  are 
made.  The  manager  of  this  is  a  blind  man,  al- 
though the  compositors  are,  of  course,  seeing 
men ;  and  a  young  lady  with  perfect  sight  is 
also  in  attendance  to  help  out  the  blind  work- 
ers, and  wait  upon  visitors. 

Many  improvements  are  being  made  in  these 
helps  for  the  blind,  and  well  it  is  that  this  is  so, 
for  the  utmost  that  we  can  do  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  our  sightless  brothers  and  sisters 
is  but  small  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  loss 
of  so  great  a  boon  as  one's  eyes. 


WEDNESDAY.     MARCH    8.     1839 


TO    BE    CONTESTED 


Will  of  Hannah  W.  Lorlng  of  Newton, 
Which  Con;ains  Several  Public  Be- 
quests, Is  Objected  to  by  Some  or  the 
Heirs 

There  is  to  be  a  contest  over  the  will  of 
Hannah  W.  Lorlng  of  Newton,  under 
which  the  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.,  the 
Home  for  Aged  Men  at  the  South  End, 
Boston,  the  Roxbury  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Rebecca  Pomeroy 
Home  for  Orphan  Girls  at  Newton,  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  New- 
ton Cottage  Hospital  and  a  supposititious 
home  for  aged  women  in  Newton,  are  all 
either  immediate  or  future  beneficiaries. 
The  will,  which  is  a  very  complicated  one, 
disposes  of  an  estate  valued  by  the  execu- 
tor, Charles  U.  Cotting,  at  $150,000  per- 
sonal and  $9000  real  property,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  estimate  the  sum  to  be  ulti- 
mately divided  among  the  four  institutions 


I  first-named  will  amount  to  something  like 
$100,000.  The  only  direct  bequests  are 
those  giving  $2000  to  the  Rebecca  Pomeroy 
Home  for  Orphan  Girls  and  $6000  to  the 
Newton  Cottage  Hospital,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  property  goes  to  create  a  mis:  fund 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  Mary 
H.   Loring.   a   Fister,   during  her  life. 

The  will  came  up  Tuesday  morning  before 
Judge  Lawton  in  the  Probate  Court  at 
East  Cambridge,  but  the  case  was  put 
ahead  to  April  10.  The  contestants  are 
represented  by  Patrick  O'Laughlin  of  Bos- 
ton. The  list  of  relatives  on  the  petition 
for  probate  is  as  follows:  Mary  H.  Lering, 
sister;  Susie  L..  Davis,  niece:  Joshua  L. 
Woodward,  nephew,  and  Alice  E.  Davis, 
granddaughter  of  a  deceased  sister. 
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BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 


Contributions  in  Last  Six  .Months .  ±o 
the  Endowment  Eund-.  - 
The  following'  additional  contributions 
to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Sept.  1,  1898  to  Feb.  28,  1899: 

A.  E.  S.,  Chelsea t 

A  friend :. 

The  Misses  Alden.. . ......... .^  . ,  .  ..... . . 

A  silent  friend. ....... -. ....... .. 

Mrs.  -Francis*  M.  Bacon. .- . . . : : ... . .... 

W.  I.  Bow.ditch ....!.....  .• , 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  MattheTvs  Bryant 

Miss  Katherine  Bllot  Bullard 

Children  of  the  Herbert  Street  Kinder- 
garten of  Salens '..:.' 

Children    of    the    primary    department 
of    Harvard  ••  Church    Sunday    School, 

Brookline 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Codman ;_. 

Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruf t , -. 

Miss  Roxana  IJ.  D'abney,  East  Milton. 

Donation  through  Ladies'  Auxiliary 

Mrs.  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. . . . .  „ 

Mrs. 'James  Dnimmond.: '. 

The  Rev.  W"  P.  Elkins,  Peterboro,  N.  ,H 


1.00 

50.00 
.9.20 
20.00 
10:00 

s.oo 

10.00 
15.00 

6.00 


5.00 

10.00 

5000.00 

8.00 
10.00 
50.00 

5.00 

1.00 


George  H.  Ellis.- 75.00 

Mrs.  Horace  Fairbanks „-:  _ 10.00 

Miss  C.  L.  Fairbanks 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay. -.  — 1000.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Anne  French. _.  25.00 

W.  L.  B.,  friend.  . .    .' ...„  100.00 

From  the  bank  book  of  a.  little  girl . . ...  43.00 

Col.  N.  P.  Hallowell 10.00 

Mrs.  Martha-  S.  Harrington ;.  .-. ....  2.00 

Mrs.  S.  Herbert  Howe,  Marlboro. . .  — >  .5,00 

Mrs.  George  D.  Howe '.'.'.; 5.00 

F.  W.  Hunnewell. .... .....'. ......  100.00 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  from 

Mrs.  Eliot ■  -  100.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Aliee   M.  .0.  Mat- 
thews  • 10.0.00 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Jackson.  Westwood. . .- 8.00 

Miss  H.  W.  Kendall ..........  50.00 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent ." 100.00 

Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  the  First  Units-.- ■■ 

rian  Church.  Worcester 5.00 

John  Lord.  Lawrence -  50:00 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Loud ;...... 5.00 

L  W.  D.  and  M.  M  D 100.00 

Mrs  Annie  B.  Matthews :..-...  1000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  S.  Melyin. .  ■  ■  ■ ■ 20.00 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Motley 25  00 

Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell,  W.  Roxbury 40.00 

The  .Misses  Peabody 50.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  by  pupils  of 

Perkins  Institution,  Feb..  22. , .  76.13 

Mrs.  Theodore  P.  T.  RalH.Kew  York. . .  5.00 

Mrs   Sarah  J.  Rich,  Worcester 1  00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers -...'.....  10  00 


Miss  Catharine  L.  Rogers. 

Nathan  Rosenfeld ■  -, — 

Miss  Mary  R.  Botch. .\ - 

Mrs.  William  A.  Rust 

St.  Peter's  Sunday  school,  Eeverly.. 
The  Misses  Se'abury.  New  Bedford.. 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Sheedy..  Grpton 

Miss  Mary  E.~Sim6nd6: . 


15.00 

5.00 

10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 

23.00 

.   2.00 

5.00 


Miss  E.  D.  Sobier :...  :    25.00 

Miss  E.  M.  Sohier 25.00 

Miss  Adelaide  Standish : 50.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lyman  Stevens,  Newport. 

R.  I ' 25  00 

Sunbeam  -Missionary  Society  of  the 
First  Congreeational  Church  in  Chel- 
sea  :-••■ ' ■  10-00 

Sundav  school  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Dorchester..............  10.00 

Mrs.  T.  H.Talbot 3.00 

Mrs   J.  H.  Thornrtike  (S'tO  annually!. . ...  110.00 

Miss  C.  C.  Vose -  10.00 

Cbaiies  A.  Welch.... 50.00 

Prof.  O.  J.  White -  2o.CC 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead  ($10  annually) 50.0C 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Whitney : 6.00 

Miss  Williams — ...  15.0 

firs,  ,i    Huntington  Wolcott KOO.OO 

r.  f,.  young ........ 100.00 

Total ...  .$64."j.3i 

EDWARD  JACKSON.- Treasurer, 

.     W  State  street,  room  m.  - 


$9935   33    IN     CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Kindergarten   for  (he  Blind  Receives  That 
Amount  in  Six  Months. 

According  to  a  statement  just  issued 

'  by  Treasurer  Edward  Jackson,  the  Kin- 

'  dergarten  for  the  Blind  received  $993f,  33 

in  contributions  during  the  period  from 

Sept.   1,   1898,    to  Feb.   28,   1899. 

The  amounts  given  ranged  from  $1  to 
$3000,  the  latter  sum  being  contributed 
!  by  Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruft,  who  is 
well-known  as  a  benefactress.  Miss 
Cruft,  now  well  advanced  in  life,  has 
several  times  assisted  the  institutions 
in  a  most  substantial  way,  but  never 
before  did  she  give  such  a  large 
amount.  She  resides  on  Boylston 
Street,  where  she  has  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Her  father  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  merchants  of  old  Los- 
ton  Her  benefactions  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  a  particular  institu- 
tion for  her  name  is  most  always  found 
in  the  list  of  contributors  for  any 
worthy  public   cause. 

Treasurer  Jackson's  statement  shows 
that  most  of  the  amounts  given  were 
over  $25.  One  of  the  contributions  was 
signed  "From  the  bankbook  of  a  lit- 
tle girl."  the  amount  being  $43.  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Fay  and  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Math- 
ews each  gave  $1000. 
The  contributions  of  $50  and  over  are 

given  below:  ^ 

5000 


from 
'  Mat- 


A    friend ■.■■'A1V 

'  Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  Otis ... 

Downer,    Mrs.    Samuel,    Dorchester =0 

Ellis,   George  H 

i  Fay,    Miss  Sarah  M xu 

Friend,   W.   L.  P 

Hunnewell,  F.  W ■ ;"it,',"*" 

In    memory    of    Dr.    Samuel    Eliot, 
Mrs.    Eliot ■•••••  •"  ■  •  ■  •  •  ■ 

In    memory    of    Miss    Alice    M.    C. 
thews    ■ ; 

Kendall.   Miss  H.  W 

Kent,   Mrs.   Helena  M 

Lord,     John      Lawrence 

L    W    D. ,  and  M.   M.   D 

Matthews,    Mrs.    Annie    B **""  ( 

Newell.  Mrs.  M.  Abble,  West  Roxbury.. ..    0 

Peabody,    the   Misses,    Cambridge 

Proceeds     of     entertainments  _  by 
of    Perkins    Institution 

Standish,   Miss  Adelaide 

Tborndike,    Mrs.    J.    H., 

Welch.    Charles  A 


100 
100 

100 

100 
.  50 
.  100 
.  50 
.  100 
.1000 


Feb. 


Whitehead.    Miss   Mary   (S10   annual) 

Wolcott,    Mrs.    J.    Huntington 

Young,    C.    L 


50 
pupils 

22 76 

50 

(510  annual) HO 

50 

50 
500 
100 


The   Christian   Register 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


Endowment  Fund. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Sept.  1, 1898,  to  Feb.  28, 1899 :  — 

A.  E.  S.,  Chelsea t*-°o 

A  friend 50.00 

Alden,  The  Misses 0.20 

A  silent  friend 20.00 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Francis  M «°-oo 

Bowditch.W.  I 5-0O 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews $10.00 

Bullard,  Miss  Katherine  Eliot 15.00 

Children  of  the  Herbert  Street  Kindergarten, 

Salem  6.00 

Children  of  the  primary  department  of  Harvard 

Church  Sunday-school,  Brookline 5.00 

Codman,  Mrs.  OR 10.00 

Cruft,  Mrs.  Harriet  Otis 5,000.00 

Dabney,  Miss  Roxana  L.,  East  Milton 3.00 

Donation  through  Ladies' Auxiliary 10.00 

Downer,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Dorchester 50.00 

Drummond,  Mrs.  James 5.00 

Elkins,  Rev.  W.  P.,  Peterboro,  N.H 1.00 

Ellis,  Geo.  H 75.00 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L 10.00 

Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Horace,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 1,000.00 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 25.00 

Friend,  W.  L.  P 100.00 

From  the  bank-book  of  a  little  girl 43.00 

Hallowell,  Col.  N.  P 10.00 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Martha  S 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  George  D 5.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  S.  Herbert,  Marlboro 5.00 

Hunnewell,  F.  W 100.00 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  from  Mrs.  Eliot,  100.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews 100.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Westwood 8.00 

Kendall  MissH.W 50.00 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M 100.00 

Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 

Worcester 5.00 

Lord,  John,  Lawrence 50.00 

Loud,  Miss  Sarah  P 5.00 

L.  W.  D.andM.  M.  D 100.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B 1,000.00 

Melvin,  Miss  Rebecca  S 20.00 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  P 25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  West  Roxbury 40.00 

Peabody,  The  Misses,  Cambridge 50.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  by  pupils  of  Perkins 

Institution,  February22 76.13 

Ralli,  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  T.,  New  York 5.00 

Rich,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Worcester J     1.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Catharine  L 15.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B 10.00 

Rosenfeld,  Nathan 5.00 

Rotch,  Miss  Mary  R 10.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  William  A 10.00 

Saint  Peter's  Sunday-school,  Beverly 10.00 

Seabury,  The  Misses,  New  Bedford 25.00 

Sheedy,  Mrs.  Grace  R.,  Groton 2.00 

Simonds,  Miss  Mary  E 5.00 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  D « 25.00 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  M 25.00 

Standish,  Miss  Adelaide 50.00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lyman,  Newport,  R.I...  25.00 
Sunbeam  Missionary  Society  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Chelsea 10.00 

Sunday-school  of   the   Second   Congregational 

Church  in  Dorchester io.oo 

Talbot,  Mrs.  T.  H 3.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ($10  annual) 110.00 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C.  ..  10.00 

Welch,  Charles  A 50.00 

White  Prof.  C.  J •   25.00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary  ($10  annual) 50.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  J 5.00 

Williams,  Miss 15.00 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.Huntington 500.00 

Young,  C.  L xoo.oo 

$0,435-33 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

53  State  St.,  Room  840. 
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THE  CONNECTING  CLASS. 
Tummy  Stringer  in  the  Primary  School. 


C INCE  the  days  of  Laura  Bridg- 
^  man,  the  education  of  blind 
deaf  mutes,  such  as  she,  has  been 
greatly  advanced  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  and  Kindergarten, 
for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
The  spacious  grounds  of  the 
kindergarten  accommodate  also  a 
large,  new  primary  scbool  build- 
ing, so  that  children  need  not  now 
be  transferred  to  the  parent  in- 
stitution at  so  early  an  age  as 
formerly.  In  this  primary  de- 
partment is  found  that  delightful 
boy,  Tommy  Stringer.  Like  Laura 
Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  Edith 
Thomas  and  W.  Elizabeth  Robin, 
he  is  entirely  deprived  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  the  task  of  develop- 


ing his  faculties  and  teaching  him 
oral  speech  is,  indeed,  Herculean. 
Tom's  progress  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  remarkable. 
Coming  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  when  only  five  years  old, 
a  mere  bundle  of  helplessness,  he 
is  now  twelve  years  of  age  and 
alert  with  intelligence  and  helpful- 
ness. Manual  training,  faithfully 
and  scientifically  carried  forward, 
has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  his  development.  The  follow- 
ing account  from  a  newly  issued 
report  will  certainly  be  of  interest, 
as  delineating  some  of  Tom's  do- 
ings of  the  past  year.  For  the  two 
noble  pictures  of  this  dear  child  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who 
has  courteously  allowed  us  the  use 
of  the  latest  plates. 


0 


Through  the  great  kindness  of 
Mr.  Gustav  Larsson,  Tom  has 
continued  his  sloyd  lessons  on  two  : 
afternoons  during  each  week,  and 
these  have,  indeed,  been  red-letter 
days  to  him.  His  largest  piece  of 
work,  thus  far,  has  been  a  sled, 
large  enough  for  actual  use.  Sev-  '■ 
eral  other  models,  including  a  pic- 
ture frame,  bread  board,  pen-tray, 
footstool,  and  knife  and  fork  box 
have  also  been  completed. 

The  special  work  which  now  ab- 
sorbs Tom's  attention  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  little  wooden  house, 
planned  by  himself.  This  minia- 
ture building  is  complete  in  every 
respect,  and  in  it  Tommy  has  made 
provision  for  everything  relating 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
its  occupants.  Door,  window,  chim- 
ney, a  contrivance  for  a  door  bell, 
all  are  there.  Even  the  manage- 
ment of  the  culinary  affairs  of  the 
establishment  has  been  seriously 
thought  out,  for  when  Tommy  was 

asked  the  other  day  who  would 
cook  the  beans  of  which  he  had 
brought  a  supply  in  his  pocket  for 
the  use  of  the  family,  he  promptly 
replied,  "Mrs.  Stringer  will  take 
care  of  that." 

The  idea  of  building  a  miniature 
house  was  probably  the  outcome  of 
the  devoted  attention  which  Tom 
gave  to  the  new  primary  building 
during  its  erection.  Few  of  the  ] 
main  operations  escaped  his  watch-  [ 
ful  notice. 

It  is  to  Tom's  credit  that  he  is  I 
ever  ready  to  apply  his  mechanical  I 
skill  in  practical  service.  Is  a 
window  cord  at  the  kindergarten 
broken  ?  Tom  will  remove  it,  re- 
place it  with  a  new  one,  carefully 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  rope  to 
the  size  of  the  weight,  and  then  put 
the  sash  back  in  place.  Does  a 
lock  refuse  to  perform  its  function  ? 
Tom  is  delighted  to  take  it  apart, 
examine  its  intricate  mechanism, 
and,  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  remedy  it  with  quick  and 
skillful  fingers. 

Never  is  Tom  known  to  ask, 
"  What  can  I  do  now  ? "  Indeed, 
the  days  are  not  long  enough  for 
him  to  carry  out  all  his  little 
schemes  and  plans.  Working  with 
his  tools,  investigating,  inventing, 
treasuring  his  strings  and  nails  and 
rusty  iron  as  though  they  were 
priceless  treasures  and  from  them 
constructing  articles  of  singular 
pattern  and  extraordinary  shape,— 
these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Tom  amuses  himself  when  released 
from  the  schoolroom. 


A  visit  to  a  hardware  store 
which  he  made  just  previous  to  va- 
cation revealed  his  intention  to 
renovate  the  house  at  Wrentham 
during  the  summer.  He  had 
planned  to   weight  the  windows, 

substitute  a  lock  and  handles  for  | 
the  latch  upon  the  door  of  his  own 
room,  and  arrange  an  elevator  or 
dumb  waiter  to  carry  the  food  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  pantry ;  for,  as 
he  explained,  "It  is  too  far  for  poor 
Mrs.  Brown  to  walk."  He  knew 
just  what  was  needed  in  order  to 
make  these  improvements. 

Tom  feels  himself  truly  at  home 
among  the  familiar  haunts  of 
Wrentham,  where  his  summer  va- 
cation is  passed  in  simple,  health- 
ful play.  He  is  far  from  shirking 
tasks,  however,  and  one  of  his 
cares  was  to  bring  in  the  wood  for 
the  kitchen  stove.  In  an  excess  of 
zeal  he  would  pile  the  sticks  up  to 
the  mantel  shelf  and  then  exhibit  j 
the  pile  with  glee,  expatiating  upon  . 
how  high  and  big  it  was.  In  this 
manner  he  would  earn  a  respite 
from  the  task  for  several  days ; 
nor  did  he  care  to  renew  the  sup- 
ply until  it  was  quite  exhausted,  in 
order  that  he  might  bring  in  many 
basketfuls.  The  door  between 
the  shed  and  the  kitchen  is  held 
by  a  spring.  Tom  found  it  hard  to 
keep  the  door  open  while  he  lifted 
the  basket,  full  of  heavy  wood,  up  | 
the  two  steps  ;  so  he  devised  a  bell 
with  which  to  call  for  assistance. 
It  consisted  of  a  strip  of  board, 
four  feet  long,  fastened  upright  to 
the  doorpost,  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  hinge  and  at  the  upper  end  by  a 
string  run  through  a  staple  on  the 
post.  A  tongueless  bell  was  nailed 
to  the  post,  where  the  board  would 
strike  it  when  the  string  was 
pulled.  This  produced  a  noise 
more  like  a  thump  than  a  ring,  but 
it  was  quite  as  effective  in  calling 
aid  as  if  it  had  been  more  musical. 

Playing  rain  has  lost  none  of  its 
charms  for  Tom.  Many  a  pan  and 
pail  has  been  filled  at  the  pump 

for  this  purpose,  and  bottles  of  all 
sizes  were  in  great  demand.  For 
these,  tin  cans  or  pails  with  holes 
punched  in  the  bottoms  were  finally 
substituted,  thus  following  out  the 
idea  which  had  given  rise,  during 
a  thunder  storm,  to  his  question 
how  big  the  holes  in  the  clouds 
were  through  which  the  rain  came. 
Tom's  clouds  emptied  themselves 
so  quickly  that  he  tired  of  filling 
them,  so  he  procured  an  old  gal- 


vanized-iron  pail,  perforated  it  at 
the  bottom,  hung  it  on  the  grape- 
vine trellis,  and  with  a  rivet  to 
check  the  shower  when  he  chose, 
could  sit  with  his  hand  under  the 
stream  and  enjoy  the  deluge  with- 
out the  effort  of  holding  up  the 
cloud. 

TheHbarn  was,  as  usual,  the  fa- 
vorite playhouse.  When  the  new 
hay  had  filled  the  lofts  to  the  level 
of  the  window  sills  in  the  gable  of 

the  roof,  Tom  would  climb  up  to 
this  "nest,"  as  he  called  it,  and, 
sitting  in  the  fragrant  hay,  he 
would  play  with  ropes  and  weights 
through  the  window.  Always  cau- 
tious, he  asked  to  have  slats  nailed 
across  the  opening,  "So people  will 
not  fall  out,"  he  explained ;  adding, 
"Tom  will  not  fall  because  Tom 
is  careful."  He  seemed  relieved, 
however,  when  the  protection  was 
made,  and  was  often  seen  behind 
the  bars  with  his  arms  stretched 
through,  holding  the  end  of  a 
dangling  cord  to  which  a  weight 
was  attached.  With  this,  the 
height  could  be  measured  ;  and  by 
swinging  the  weight  against  the 
side  of  the  barn  he  could  cause  a 
vibration  which  he  could  feel  up 
in  his  perch. 

From  an  office  at  the  edge  of 
an  empty  loft,  with  a  hinged 
shelf  in  front  of  it,  Tom  sold  tick- 
ets at  a  penny  apiece,  each  of 
which  entitled  the  purchaser  to  a 
long  ride  in  his  swing  which  hung 
beside  his  elevator  from  the  cen- 
tral beam,  both  swing  and  elevator 
being  of  his  own  construction.  No 
one  except  Tom,  however,  cared  to 
risk  an  ascent  in  the  latter. 

Often  Tom  would  start  off  with 
the    announcement    that-  he    was 
going    for    a    long    walk.      Bare- 
headed, as  usual,  with  a  stick  for 
a  staff,  off  he  would  trudge  around 
the  orchard,  away  from  walls   or 
fences,  until,  satisfied  at  last,  he 
would  return  and  state  that  he  had 
walked  two,  three,  or  more  miles. 
Several  days  before  the  end  of 
vacation,   Tom's  preparations  for 
his    return    to    school   were   com- 
pleted ;  his  playthings  were  sorted 
and  packed   or    put  away   in   his 
closet  to  be    left    behind  ;  things 
which  he  deemed  precious  were  in 
readiness  for  the  boys  ;  there  was  j 
a  gift  of  candy  for  his  own  special 
teacher  and  a  bag  of  apples  for  the 
other  "  hungry  teachers."     So  the 
twelve  happy  weeks  in  Wrentham 
came  to  an  end. 


All  this  tells  nothing  of  lessons, 
technically  speaking;  yet  lessons 
were  unremittingly  pursued  dur- 
ing the  school  terms.  Tom's  stud- 
ies are  reading,  writing,  articula- 
tion, arithmetic,  history,  geogra- 
phy, physiology,  language,  science 
work,  the  Braille  point  system  and 
sloyd.  An  hour  has  been  spent  by 
him  in  the  gymnasium  each  day, 
and  he  has  devoted  a  half-hour  to 
reading  quietly  to  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  half-hour  before  supper, 
stories  not  found  in  the  raised 
print  have  been  read  to  him. 

The  study  of  physiology  has 
been  his  greatest  delight,  the  won- 
derful mechanism  of  the  human 
body  inspiring  him  with  admira- 
tion and  awe.  The  hour  for  this 
weekly  lesson  always  finds  him 
promptly  in  his  place,  and,  lest  it 
should  be  forgotten,  he  usually 
takes  the  precaution  to  visit  the 
bookcase,  provide  himself  with 
the  book,  and  lay  it  open  upon  the 
table. 

Sand  has  continued  to  be  used 
with  excellent  results  in  the  geog- 
raphy work.  A  mass  of  damp 
sand  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  un- 
der Tom's  skillful  fingers,  be  trans- 
formed  into  a  map  of  North    or 


South  America,  or  Massachusetts. 
The  names  of  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, countries  and  cities,  written 
in  Braille,  are  then  pinned  on  by 
Tom  in  their  proper  places.  Sto- 
ries of  the  countries  which  he  is 
studying  in  the  geography  lesson 
are  read  to  him  during  the  week  ; 
compositions  upon  them  are  used 

for  writing  lessons ;  and  questions 
upon  the  same  subjects  are  read 
and  answered  by  Tom  in  Braille, 
when  the  hour  for  that  work 
comes. 

One  of  Tom's  duties  is  to  cover 
the  table  carefully,  fill  his  box  with 
sand  and  bring  it  from  the  cellar 
in  preparation  for  the  geography 
lesson.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
planning  to  provide  himself  rather 
too  generously  with  material,  when 
his  plans  were  unexpectedly  frus- 
trated by  an  authoritative  limit  to 
the  supply.  When  the  map  was 
finished  he  presented  it  for  inspec- 
tion, remarking  apologetically  as 
he  did  so  :  "It  is  a  baby  North 
America —  no  more  sand." 

Tom  has  not  traveled  much  as 
yet,  although  it  is  one  of  his 
dreams  to  visit  all  lands.  His 
greatest  desire  at  present  is  to  see 


the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  one  day  he 
announced  his  determination  to 
travel  across  the  country  "  in  nine 
years, — when  I  am  twenty."  "But 
who  will  go  with  you  ? "  was 
asked  him.  "Tom  will  go  alone, 
the  conductor  will  help."  (His 
faith  in  human  kindness  remains 
unshaken.)  Since  every  opportu- 
nity to  arouse  his  ambition  to  ar- 
ticulate is  eagerly  embraced,  this 
was  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost. 
"But,"  argued  his  teacher,  "the 
conductor  cannot  spell  with  his  fin- 
gers and  you  cannot  talk.  How  can 
you  go  ? "  But  Tom's  serene  im- 
perturbability was  proof  against 
the  shot.  "  I  will  teach  the  conduc- 
tor to  spell,"  was  his  calm  reply. 

As  Tom  has  a  methodical  mind, 
arithmetic  is  one  of  the  studies 
which  he  most  enjoys.  Having 
read  the  example  from  Braille  or 
from  the  raised  print,  Tom  will  set 
the  type,  perform  the  examples 
and  pass  his  slate  to  his  teacher 
for  correction.  When  he  is  not  in 
the  mood  for  work,  his  fertile  brain 
will  devise  some  means  for  reliev- 
ing the  task  of  its  monotony.  One 
day,  when  the  other  boys  were  in 
readiness  for  the  lesson,  Tom*s  seat 


remained  vacant.  Boon  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  it 
was  opened  the  young  man  was 
discovered,  with  outstretched  hand, 
saying,  "How  do  you  do?"  "Why^ 
who   is  this  ? "  asked  his  teacher, 
in  pretended  surprise.   "Mr.  Strin- 
ger from   Philadelphia,"   Tom  re- 
plied quickly.     Eeceiving  a  cordial 
greeting  and  avowing  his  wish  to 
visit  the   class,    he    entered,    and, 
with  a  very  clever  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  an   interested    visitor, 
deliberately    seated  himself    in  a 
chair  reserved  for  callers,  instead 
of  in  his  own   seat  at  the  table. 
When  "  Mr.  Stringer  from  Philadel- 
phia "   had  sat  thus  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  a  very  prim  and  pre- 
cise air,  he  was  evidently  relieved 
upon  being  asked  if  he  would  not 
like  to  speak  to  the  boys.      With 
great  alacrity  he  shook  hands  with 
each  member  of  the  class,  saying, 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  and  mutual  in- 
troductions   were  given.     He  was 
then  told  that  if  he  would  take  a 
seat  at  the  table,  a  slate  would  be 
given  to  him  and  its  use  would  be 
explained.      The   situation    began 
to  grow  less   interesting,  but   the 
dignified  gentleman  complied,  and 
with  some  reluctance  changed  his 
role   of  visitor  for  that   of  pupil. 
The  task  was    made    the    easier, 
however,  for  this  bit  of  fun  at  its 
beginning. 

Tom's  fondness  for  all  things  in 
the  realm  of  nature  has  been  the  I 
source  of  some   very  happy  hours   ! 
in  the  schoolroom.     With  the  help 
of  his  teacher  he  has  made  a  sys-  j 
tematic  study  of  our  common  trees, 
classifying  them   by  families,  col- 
lecting,   pressing    and     mounting 
specimens  of  each  family,  and  writ-  J 
ing  a  description  of  each  tree  on  the 
page   opposite  the  mounted  speci- 
men.    He  is  familiar  with  all  of  our 
mostcommon  trees,  and  canidentify 
them  instantly  by  bark,  wood,  leaf 
or  fruit.    Thisworkhasbeenagreat 
delight  to   Tom,  and  the  inquiry, 
"Do  you  want  to    go  to   walk?'' 
usually  elicits  the  eager  response  : 
"  To  see  the  trees  ?    Yes!" 

Tom  is  a  born  giver,  a  natural 
dispenser.  Where  can  he  get  gifts 
to  bestow  ?  How  can  a  little  waif, 
dependent  for  home,  clothing,  edu- 
cation,—  for  everything, —  on  the 
friends  whom  his  very  helplessness 
has  made  for  him,  —  how  can 
Tommy  be  a  generous  giver  ?  Yet 
such  he  is,  bless  his  dear  heart  ! 
If  a  teacher  has  a  fondness  for  a 
special  variety  of  apple,  Tom  bears 
the  fact  in  mind,  and  when  com- 
ing back  to  the    school   from   the 


farm  he  gathers  her  a  special  of- 
fering of  these  and  brings  them 
to  her  in  his  trunk.  When  he  goes 
to  the  sloyd  school,  he  notices  that 
the  brush  brooms  at  the  benches 
are  wired  together ;  and,  inno- 
cently imagining  therefrom  that 
wire  will  be  useful  to  Mr.  Larsson, 
who  provides  the  brooms,  he  car- 
ries him  a  roll  of  wire  which  he 
has  saved  for  the  purpose. 

The  carpenter  who,  with  ham- 
mer uplifted,  stops  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve  would    be  an    unreadable 
riddle  to  Tommy.     Yet  Tom  feels 
that   he  knows    something  about 
business,  too.     He  carted  wood  at 
a  cent  a  load  one  summer,  and,  far 
from  trying    to    earn   his    money 
scrimpingly,  what   did   he   do   but 
build  out  wings  on  the  sides  of  his 
cart,  so  that  he  could  carry  fuller 
loads.      "  Good    measure,   pressed 
down  and  running  over,"   is  cer- 
tainly   the     measure     that    suits 
Tom. 

Long  before  Christmas  his  mind 
is  filled  with  Christmas  plans,  and 
he  makes  many  little  gifts.  He 
takes  pains  to  remember  just  what 
he  has  given  to  each  friend  in  pre- 
vious years,  so  that  he  shall  not 
duplicate  his  presents.  He  takes 
the  utmost  delight  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Christmas  secrets,  re- 
specting his  teacher's  as  well  as  his 
own.  Last  year,  although  they 
shared  the  same  drawer  for  the 
concealment  of  their  gifts,  and  al- 
though he  often  counted  and  looked 
over  his  own,  he  never  once  dis- 
turbed hers ;  but  when  she  showed 
them  to  him  he  was  delighted. 

A  bitter  fate  may  have  tried 
to  bring  Tommy  Stringer  to  des- 
titution in  many  ways.  Poverty 
and  physical  ills  of  cruel  form  have 
wreaked  their  power  upon  him. 
But  a  heart  like  Tommy's  cannot 
be  impoverished.  While  it  beats 
at  all,  it  will  bestow  as  well  as  re- 
ceive blessing.  Said  one  to  Soc- 
rates :  "  But  if  you  do  thus,  men 
will  kill  you!"  "How  can  they 
catch  me  ? "  answered  Socrates. 
And  so  it  is  with  Tommy.  He  is 
a  free  and  generous  soul,  and  can- 
not be  cramped  into  mere  recipi- 
ency. We  may  enrich  him  out- 
wardly and  endow  him  with  ad- 
vantages to  counteract  his  depriva- 
tions,—  this  we  must  do  ;  how  can 
it  possibly  be  otherwise  ?  and  we 
may  love  him  and  bless  him  in 
many  ways,  —  but  Tom  himself, 
the  inner  Tom,  is  a  magnate  of 
love,  a  lord  of  resource  and  a 
giver  with  the  best  of  us  ! 
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THE  CO-RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND 
PRIVATE  MUSIC  WORK. 

The  school  and  music  teachers  are  imparters  of  two 
very  widely  different  branches  of  learning.  Yet,  if 
they  have  carefully  planned  the  work  according  to  the 
child's  strength,  age  and  ability,  they  ought  each  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  good  work  from  the  pupil. 
The  habits  formed  in  the  lower  literary  classes  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  benefit  the  work  of  the  music  teacher ;  be- 
yond the  strengthening  of  the  mind,  and  perhaps  the 
fundamental  training  in  arithmetic,  there  is  really  very 
little  which  is  of  any  help  to  the  work  in  music.  In 
the  higher  literary  classes  physics,  geometry,  etc.,  are 
taught  with  the  purpose  to  develop  the  reasoning 
powers,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  habits  gained 
from  these  studies  influence  or  affect  the  musical  side 
of  a  child's  nature  ;  the  study  of  harmony,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  only  one  which  might  be  benefited  by 
the  training  received  from  the  above-named  branches. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  any  one  not  proficient  in  those 
studies  is  able  to  grasp  and  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
musical  composition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  habits  formed  in  the  study  of 
music  are  of  great  benefit  to  literary  work.  Aside 
from  the  control  gained  over  the  various  muscles 
which  are  called  into  action  by  the  practice  of  either 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  there  is  the  concentration 
of  mind  and  quickness  of  perception  which  very  often 
shows  its  influence  even  in  the  character  and  general 
personality  of  the  pupil.  The  child  trained  in  music 
is  certainly  more  adept  in  the  other  studies.  Literary 
teachers  have  again  and  again  noticed  and  spoken 
of  the  remarkable  change  in  a  child  after  it  had  entered 
the  musical  classes.  It  shows  more  interest,  is  much 
more  wide  awake,  and  works  with  a  certain  energy 
which  was  not  apparent  before  its  initiation  into  the 
study  of  music. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arising  between  the  literary 
and  the  music  teacher,  is  the  problem  of  time.     How 
can  a  child's  day  be  arranged  so  that  he  can  do  justice 
to  all  departments  of  learning  and  thereby  give  each 
teacher  a  fair  chance?    At  the  present  the  literary 
teacher  has  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  day,  the 
music  teacher  coming  in  for  a  rather  small  and  much 
poorer  share  of  time-getting  the  child  into  his  or  her 
hands  when  it  is  usually  very  tired,  and  often  cross. 
Then  it  takes  all  the  tact,  self-control  and  patience  one 
possesses  to  make  the  music  lesson  worth  while  ;  for, 
though   you  can  compel  a  pupil  to  recite  a   literary 
lesson  against  his  will,  you  can  never  get  any  real 
music  from  a  cross  or  discouraged  child.     Therefore 
the  main  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  make  the  lesson 
aiS.i^terestlng;  as  Possib'e.     A  noted  teacher  once  said 
'  When  I  get  a  child's  interest  I  get  his  attention,  and 
when  I  have  his  attention,  nine  times  out  of  ten   he  is 
thinking  ;  when  he  is  thinking  he  is  learning  ;  when  he 
is  learning  I  am  teaching,  and  when  I  am  teaching  I 
am  doing  the  noblest  thing  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
for  his  glory." 

When  we  consider  how  entirely  different  the  study 
ot  music  is  from  other  branches,  and  how  much  con- 
stant practice  it  takes  to  accomplish  even  a  little  it 
seems  as  if  those  in  authority  (if  they  are  at  all  'in- 
clined to  sympathize  or  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
music  teacher)  ought  to  allow  a  little  more  time  than 
is  generally  done  for  the  pursuit  of  this  study  The 
normal  practice  time  for  a  school  child  during  its  first 
year  of  music  study  is  one  hour  per  day.  Later  on  this 
may  be  extended  to  two  hours,  of  which  one-half  hour 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  theoretical  studies  of  music 
such  as  harmony,  history  of  music,  etc. 

The  school  music,  if  poorly  and  carelessly  imparted 
is  worse  than  none ;  but  if  properly  taught,  it  is  of 
great  help  to  the  private  music  teacher.  With  the 
ST6",'  f lea*  lmProvement  of  our  Kindergarten  and 
School  Music,  the  children  come  to  us  with  quite  a 
large  stock  of  musical  information.  Though  they  mav 
never  have  touched  an  instrument,  yet  they  can  read 
music  readily  (in  the  G  clef,  of  course,  only)  and  have 
some  know  edge  of  ear-training,  rhythm  and  termin- 
ology With  all  this  fundamental  preparation  the 
private  teacher  has  comparatively  clear  sailing  with  a 
beginner.  The  next  step  would  be  to  make  the  child 
familiar  with  the  instrument  and  that  mysterious  little 
system  of  telegraphy  between  the  head  and  the  fingers, 
which  enables  us  to  follow  the  notes  and  play  almost 
at  the  same  time.      Experience  has  shown  that  the 


sooner  we  can  get  the  beginner  to  work  at  the  piano 
the  better.  A  child  is  very  practical  ;  all  the  tnble- 
exercises,  rules  or  theoretical  information,  will  not 
interest  him  half  so  much  as  when  you  allow  him  to 
put  his  little  finger  on  the  keyboard  and  find  middle 
"C." 

Children,  as  a  rule,  are  very  careless  about  their 
hands.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  touch  the  piano  with 
cold  and  chapped  fingers — massage  them  before  you 
begin.  Housework,  gardening  and  games  (with  the 
exception  of  base  ball  and  foot  ball)  do  norinjure  the 
hands — in  fact  they  help  to  strengthen  them  ;  the  only 
precaution  to  be  observed  after  a  violent  exercise  is 
to  have  them  anointed  with  some  oily  substance,  which 
must  be  well  rubbed  in. 

Private  music  study  should  not  be  introduced  too 
early  into  a  child's  school  course  ;  let  it  be  somewhere 
after  the  beginning,  perhaps  the  second  or  third  year. 
The  first  part  of  a  child's  school  life  always  makes  a 
deep  impression  on  him— the  entirely  new  surround- 
ings, and  the  work  and  studv  are  very  important  to 
him  ;  in  fact,  if  he  is  an  earnest  child,  they  mean  just 
as  much  to  him  as  the  duties  of  a  business  man  or 
college  professor.  Therefore,  let  us  not  crowd  the 
child's  little  brain,  but  wait  until  he  has  gained  a  good 
start  in  his  school  duties,  before  we  introduce  the  study 
of  music. 

The  main  objects  of  a  child's  musical  training  should 
be  : 

I.  To  develop  his  imagination  and  the  artistic  side 
of  nature. 

II.  To  make  the  child  as  happy  as  you  can,  by  im- 
pressing it  on  him  that  the  greatest  secret  of  this  is  ihe 
pleasure  he  can  give  others  by  his  rendering  of  what 
is  good  and  pure  in  music. 

III.  Consider  the  child's  future.  Do  not  work  just 
for  the  present,  such  as  preparing  him  to  shine  in  some 
exhibition  or  recital  (that,  sometimes,  of  course,  is 
necessary),  but  choose  and  plan  the  studies  and  pieces 
exactly  as  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  to  illustrate  some 
principle  or  correct  some  fault.  In  short,  have  a  reason 
in  all  that  you  do.  Make  your  instruction  so  valuable 
that  in  after  years  its  influence  may  be  felt  so  that 
nothing  of  that  which  you  have  imparted  need  ever  be 
undone. 

Hermine  Bopp. 


FRIDAY.    MARCH    24.    1899 

Will  Contains  Several  Public  Bequests 

In  the  Will  of  Dorothy  Roffe,  filed  Thurs- 
day In  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court,  thefoilow- 
lng-named  public  bequests  are  made:  $500 
to  the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives,  Grove 
Hall:  $500  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  $1000  to  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  TJ.  for 
"country  week";  $500  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
Poor;  $600  to  theNewEngland  Deaconesses' 
Home  and  Training  School  Hospital;  $500 
to  the  Boston  Home  for  Incurables:  $500  to 
the  Baldwin  Place  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers; $500  to  the  Church  Street  M.  E. 
Church.  The  testatrix  gives  $500  to  her 
brother  Edward  Roffe  of  Maiden,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  not  surviving  her  the 
money  Is  to  be  given  to  the  Church  Street 
M.  E.  Church.  The  will  is  dated  Dec.  11, 
1896,1  and  named  John  Lawrence  as  ex- 
ecutor, to  serve  without  bonds.  By  a  codi- 
cil dated  March  10,  1893.  she  gives  the 
residue  of  her  estate  to  William  J.  Cozens, 
commanding  the  Nsw  England  divison  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  in  trust,  for  the  ben- 
efit of   the  Solvation  Army. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


INQUIRE  INTO  ALL  MATTERS 


RELATING   TO 


STATE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


(H.  J.  B.  No.  h05.  Session  1897.) 


FEBRUARY    1,    1899. 

REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
now  in  session  at  Hartford : 

II.     Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 

This  board  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1893, 
and  one  of  its  pro  visions  is,  that  blind  persons  "  who  are  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity  for  instruction  in  the  simple  branches 
of  education,  and  who  are  legal  residents  of  this  State,  shall 
be  entitled  to   receive  such  instruction  and  for  such   a  length 


of  time  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  blind  hereinafter  provided  for;  the  expense  of  such  educa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  State,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars  for  each  of  said  persons  in  one  year,  except  that 
where  the  parents  of  such  blind  persons  are  not  able  to  provide 
for  his  or  her  clothing  and  transportation  an  additional  sum  of 
thirty  dollars  per  year  may  be  allowed  for  those  expenses." 

The  Act  further  provides,  that  the  board  shall  consist  of  four 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  shall  be  a  man  and  a  woman,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  blind 
person,  both  residents  of  this  State. 

Prior  to  1893  a  round  sum  was  yearly  expended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  persons  of  proper  age  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  an 
institution  of  excellent  reputation  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
at  Boston,  Mass.  Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  above  law  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  was 
established  at  Hartford.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, 1st.  The  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  located  on  Asylum 
Avenue;  2d.  The  Industrial  Home,  on  Wethersfield  Avenue. 

We  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  Kindergarten  and  Nur- 
sery, and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  believe  this  branch  of 
the  institution  is  doing  a  practical  work,  and  one  that  appeals  to 
the  conscience  of  every  man  and  woman.  The  success  thus  far 
attained  is  attributable  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  noble  women 
in  charge  are  not  attempting  to  do  too  much.  It  is  designed 
principally  as  a  nursery  for  the  "  little  folk."     A  home  for  unfor- 
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tunate  children  of  tender  age,  who  have  been,  taken  in  many 
instances  from  homes  of  poverty  and  squalor,  that  they  may  be 
trained  and  developed  in  little  things,  and  with  loving  care  and 
kindness  made  to  live  comfortably  and  happily  until  they  reach 
an  age  or  stage  of  development  proper  for  an  entrance  into  the 
Perkins  Institution,  there  to  receive  a  higher  education  and  to 
learn  trades  and  develop  talents  which  probably  will  make  them 
self-supporting. 

We  regret  we  cannot  speak  favorably  of  the  Industrial  Home. 
The  work  that  is  done  here  is  not  as  practical  as  we  could  wish  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  satisfactory  results  can  ever  be  attained 
under  existing  conditions. 

Printing,  mattress-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  are  - 
taught.     A  general  store  is  also  in  the  building,  which  is  largely 
in  charge  of  blind  people.     We  have  little  confidence  in  one  of 

these  industries  as  a  means  of  support  to  the  blind.  Surely,  the 
art  of  printing  will  not  appeal  to  an  unprejudiced  person  as  at 
all  adapted  to  blind  people.  They  cannot  set  type  and  they 
cannot  operate  the  press  except  when  running  at  a  reduced  speed. 
A  number  of  persons  in  the  Home  are  members  of  a  musical 
company,  traveling  about  the  country,  giving  concerts,  which 
necessarily  interrupts  their  work  in  the  several  departments. 

The  financial  management  of  the  Home  has  not  been  a  success, 
and  we  seriously  doubt  if  its  inmates  can  ever  become  sufficiently 
proficient  in  the  trades  as  taught  at  this  institution  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

We  have  made  inquiry  relative  to  the  plan  of  caring  for  and 
educating  the  blind  in  several  States,  with  the  following  result  : 
Maine  has  no  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  but 
the  Governor  may  send  blind  pupils  to  be  educated  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  have  no  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  but  make  a  general  appropriation  for  that  purpose  without 
reference  to  age,  and  they  support  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Massachusetts  can  send  its  blind  pupils  only  to  the  Perkins 
Institution,  which  has  a  fixed  maximum  age  limit  of  admission  at 
nineteen  years.  Rhode  Island  has  no  institution  for  the  blind, 
but  the  Governor  may  send  pupils  to  any  suitable  institution 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
be  supported  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  may  be  extended 
at  their  discretion.  New  York  owns  a  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  receives  pupils  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty-one  years.  Pupils  are  also  sent  to  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  which  is  a  private  corpo- 
ration. The  term  of  instruction  in  both  schools  is  five  years, 
which  may  be  extended  to  eight.  New  Jersey  sends  blind  per- 
sons to  the  schools  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Apparently 
no  provision  is  made  for  blind  persons  over  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Pennsylvania  owns  no  institution  where  adult  blind  persons 
may  be  educated.  However,  it  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
Working  Home  for  men  and  women  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  a  shop  for  the  blind,  with  a  boarding-house  or  home 
attached.  The  institution  is  conducted  on  business  piinciples, 
and  the  results  attained  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
provisions  for  adult  blind  seem  to  be  meagre  in  every  State  we 
have  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania.  Connecti- 
cut is  the  only  one  of  the  States  mentioned  in  which  there  is  a 
separate  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  we  recommend  : 

1st.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  be  abolished. 

2d.  That  the  present  efficient  female  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  be  retained  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
six  hundred  dollars  per  year  ;  her  duty  shall  be  to  assist  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  providing  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

3d.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  be  allowed  to  send  pupils 
to  any  suitable  institution  without  the  State,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  without  reference  to 
age  limit,  to  be  supported  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  which  may 
be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  ; 
except  that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  received 
at  the  department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  known  as  the  Kindergarten  and  Nursery. 
Such  children  upon  becoming  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  as  other  pupils,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

4th.  That  the  department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute,  and 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  known  as  the  Industrial  Home, 
be  abolished. 


ERRATA. 


On  page  29  read,    in    place  of    "be    abolished,"  the  words: 
'receive  no  further  State  aid  or  State  pupils." 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  24,  1899. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS. 


Management  of  Blind  In- 
stitution Condemned. 

MANY    MORE    FAVOR  GOOD  ROADS 
APPROPRIATION. 


New  Haven's  15-TownshIp  JUeasure— 
.Mutters  llefore  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— Other  Committee  Hearings 
Yesterday. 

The  committee  on  appropriations  re- 
sumed yesterday  afternoon  the  hearing 
on  all  matters  relating-  to  the  state 
board  of  education  of  the  blind  and  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  The  heaving  was 
held  in  the  lieutenant-governor's  room. 

The  first  matter  taken  up  was  the  bill 
which  revokes  the  law  creating  the 
board  of  education  for  the  blind  and 
transfers  all  papers,  etc.,  to  the  state 
board  of  education.  The  bill  was  draft- 
ed by  the  committee  on  state  receipts 
and  expenses.  Major  T.  Attwater 
Barnes,  a  representative  from  the  town 
of  New  Haven  In  the  General  Assembly 
of  1897,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  state  receipts  and  expenses,  appeared 
for  that  committee.  He  said  that  In  the 
division  of  the  work,  Senator  Converse 


and  P.  P.  Bennett  of  New  Haven  looked 
after  the  humane  institutions.  As  neith- 
er Senator  Converse  nor  Mr.  Bennett 
was  at  the  hearing,  he,  the  witness, 
could  not  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  board  of  education  for 
the  blind,  but  the  bill  as  drawn  and 
the  report  as  made  by  the  committee 
were  based  on  the  information  gathered 
by  the  sub-committee.  The  bill  did  not 
contemplate  the  abandonment  of  state 
relief  for  the  blind,  but  rather  that  the 
management  should  be  more  economical 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 
Charles  P.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  charities,  said  that  the 
board  was  not  opposed  to  the  care  of 
the  blind,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  in 
deep  sympathy  with  all  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  blind.  There  was  no  need  for 
a  separate  board  of  education  for  the 
biind.  It  was  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  board, 
$2,000  per  year,  could  be  better  expend- 
ed. The  construction  of  the  board  was 
wrong  and  it  should  not  be  so.  As  con- 
stituted the  secretary  of  the  board  was 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  a 
private  corporation.  As  an  official  he 
drew  money  from  the  state  and  paid  it 
to  himself  as  president  of  the  private 
corporation. 

Letters  were  read  from  Henry  Mo- 
zealous,  a  Connecticut  pupil  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  and  from  M.  Anagnoz 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  regarding  Mr. 
Cleaveland  having  got  the  former  dis- 
charged because  he  wanted  him  here  in 
Hartford.  Mozealous  v/as  desirous  of 
continuing  his  musical  education  In 
Boston.  The  pupil  wrote  that  Mr. 
Cleaveland  had  toid  him  that  there  was 
no  one  who  had  any  influence  with  the 
governor  (.Cooke)   but  himself. 

Ex-Judge  H.  Lynde  Harrison  indorsed 
the  care  of  the  blind  and  thought  the 
state  should  appropriate  enough  money 
to:  relieve  the  Institute  from  debt. 


Mr  Kellogg,  resuming,  said  that  for  a 
long 'time  the  members  of  his  board  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  financial  man- 
otement  of  the  Institute.  The  board 
had  nc "fault  to  find  with  the  income  of 
the  blind  board.  It  had  received  plenty 
of  money  but  it  was  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  which  was  criticized.  Mr 
Kello-  -read  figures  from  the  reports 
ctthTboard  showing  that  since ;  it  was 
established  large  sums  of  money  na\e 
been  expended      Mr.  Kellogg  was  read- 

n-  the  figures  when  he  was  interrupted 
bV  Joseph  L..  Barbour,  who  said  that  he 
didrA  believe  the  state  board  of  chart- 
ties  had  any  right  to  *upe™Be  the 
finances  of  the  state   board  of   educa   | 

ti0Mr.  Kellogg  objected  to ,  j^rrupti™  ' 
and  the  committee  upheld  him.  He  i 
read  other  figures  showing  the  large  | 
amount  of  salaries  and  wages,  paid.  The 
s  ate  board  of  charities  decidedly  ob- 
jected  to  the  inmates  of   ..he   Institute 

^orlVS^hc^S^Vne: 

Ion  of  ?he  charity  board  that  the  net 
cost  of  the  concert  troupe  was  at  lea., 
%•>  000  per  year  over  the  receipts.     The 

had  been  there  five  and  six  years  .Mr 
tSiojtk  said  he  had  found  that  toe 
managers  o  the  Institute  had  floated 
notes  within  the  state  and  in  other 
state"  wh?cn  was  a  "Broach  up0n  V  = 
name  of  the  state.  There  were  notes 
ae-reeating  $850  in  existence  and  a  note 
oflso  had  been  sued  last  year;  a  scan- 

*  The  president  of  the  institute  had  mis- 
represented matters  to  merchants  and 
others  In  one  ease  he  made  a  pui 
ehasVfiom  a  mere hant  gavel. im  a  no  e 
for  a  targ.  r  amount  than  the  pu renase 
and  received  the  balanfce  in  cash.    Mr. 
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Cleav    land   had   represented     that     the  I 
state  i  \vi  -i  thi    institute  i  '  ause  [ 

d   ;>i"  oprla  ted  all  th 

a   I     i   for 

Dr.  !.'.  .\    Down,  president  of  the  state 
b  a  I'd   of  i  hai  II  les,  spoke  of  hi 
thai    thi    l.iim i  houid   have   1  > i ■  - 

b<  I  I     of    ear  ■.     H        i fi  nded    the 

state   I i  -i   charll  les  from   the  crlt- 

ia  ii  of  edueal  ion  for  the 
]  >r.  Down  sever  :ly  cril  Icisi 
concert    troupe   busroess  and   said   that 
'  i  Institute  was  supposed  t"  be  an  in-  j 
stltutlon    for  education   in   the    English' 
bram   i       and    Indu!  trial    training,   and 
state   paid   5300  to  $330  per  year  for 
I!"-  support   of  each.    The  state   board 
of  charities  couldn't  find  the  pupils  .at  I 
the  Institute.    There  wore  pupils  In 

troupe  who  were  getting 
wages  of  :>t  to  $12  per  week.  The 
troupe  was  absent  from  September  1  to 

Thanksgiving:,  and  the  troupe  was  now 
absent  and  had  been  since  January  1. 
ras  nut  creditable  to  the  state  of 
Conm  etient  that  a  large  number  of  its 
i  Should  go  around  the  country 
with  their  hats  in  their  "hands  on  a  beg- 
ging excursion. 

The  institution  had  an  advisory  board 
of  almost  as  many  persons  as  there 
were  pupils  in  the  care  of  the  board  of 
education  for  the  blind.  The  idea  that 
the  pupils  were  much  benefited  by  any 
so-called  musical  education  was  wrong.  ' 
A  prominent  bandmaster  had  told  him 
that  he  would  not  employ  a  blind  mu-. 
Slclan.  Tlie  only  way  they  can  piay  is 
by  learning  a  few  pieces  and  rehearsing 
them  constantly. 

Kellogg  explained  that  there 
were  but  four  pupils  in  the  Institute  in 
the  concert  troupa  last  year  and  only 
on?   or  two   now. 

C.  C.  Goodrich,  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford &  New  York  Transportation  Com- 
pany, read  an  argument  against  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  me- 
chanical  or'  manufacturing  pursuits  in 
competition  with  business  men.  when 
the  state  furnished  the  capital.  He  crit- 
icised the  business  management  of  the 
Institute  and  regarding-  the  employment 
of  blind   p  iid  that  they  should 

enter   the   professions,  become   la,wyers, 
clergymen,    physicians,    musicians,    etc. 

R.  T.  Hewitt  of  Wethersfield,  a  practi- 
cal mattress  maker,  complained  that 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  made 
and  sold  mattresses  for  $1.42  1-2  net 
which  cost  him  to  make  $1.75  1-2,  allow- 
ing for  depreciation,  rent,  repairs,  deliv- 
ery, etc.  Mr.  Hewitt  asked  Mr.  Cleave- 
Iand  if  he  could  tell  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
celsior, two-part,  cotton-top  mattress, 
with  a  five-cent  tick,  using  either  balls 
or  loose  cotton,  but  Mr.  Cleaveland 
could  not  tell  and  proceeded  to  argue 
the  question. 

Mr.  Stirling  of  Bridgeport,  clerk  of 
the  committee,  and  a  practical  mattress 
maker,  asked  Mr.  Cleaveland  a  number 
of  questions  regarding  the  manufacture 
of  mattresses.  The  latter  answered 
some  of  them  in  part  but  said  that  he 
was  not  fully  conversant  with  the  busi- 
ness, because  it  was  now  run  by  another 
man  who  rented  a  portion  of  the  In- 
stitute for  $20  per  month.  The  man 
has  only  one  blind  person  in  his  employ. 

Mr.  Kellogg  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  reason  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  and  employed  by 
the  state  on  a  salary,  was  not  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  industries  at  the  Insti- 
tute, was  because  he  was  a  great  part 
of  the  time  out  of  the  state. 

E.  G.  Bill,  a  blind  man,  foreman  of 
the  broom  departmeht  of  the  institute 
at  Colchester,  argued  that  the  blind  man 
should  have  a  chance.  He  said  that 
the  broom  department  of  the  Institute 
were  sold  at  higher  prices  than  thos^ 
made  by  seeing  people.  In  reply  to  Mr" 
Kellogg  he  said  that  he  was  running 
the  broom  department  under  a  contract 
with  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  president  of 
the  Institute,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
results.  He  told  the  story  of  a  blind 
man  named  Sullivan  at  Willimantic 
who  was  now  self-supporting— a  broom- 
maker. 

Under  his  contract  with  the  president 
he  took  the  state  appropriation  for 
each  pupil  and  employed  six  blind  pu- 
pils and  two  seeing  persons.  The  rea- 
son he  went  to  Colchester  was  because 
he  couldn't  make  it  pay  in  Hartford! 
He  told  Mr.  Cleaveland  so  He  had 
I  bought  stock  for  the  Institute  when  su- 
perintendent of  it  and  negotiated  notes 
I  for  its  purchase  with  the  people  of 
whom  he  bought  it.  Seven  men  who 
had  learned  broom  making  had  left  the 
institute   and    .,  -upportine    ex- 

>  u  ho  had  failed. 


l'\  spencer,  a  member  of  the 
rd    of   chariti-        ii    loi      d    Mie 

1 I       I  hoi  ■    . 
governor  of  the 

from    the    Klndergarli  n     for    the 
Blind  to  the  Firkins  Institute  or  other 
utlons.    The   state    board    ol 
ii  Cor  the  blind  should  be  aboil 
The  Kindergarten  for  the   Blind  i 
be   nursed   and   developed    by    the 

Miss  Mary  Hall  of  the  state  board  of 
charities  spoke  ot  her  frequent  visits  to 
the  Institute.  She  never  found 
than  one  blind  person  working  in  the 
mattress  department.  In  the  printing 
department  those  she  found  there  told 
her  that  they  were  told  to  come  in  when 
there  were  visitors.  She  thought  the 
financial  management  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  very  discreditable  to 
the   state   of   Connecticut. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  while  reiterating  the 
kind  feeling  existing  in  the  board  of 
charities,  suggested  that  the  com 
tee  should  study  carefully  the  report 
ot  the  committee  on  state  finance  and 
the  facts  developed  at  the  hearing,  and 
go  slow  in  making  the  large  appropria- 
tions called   for. 

Frank  E.  Cleaveland,  secretary  of  the  I 
state  board  of  education  for  the  blind 
and  president  of  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute and  Industrial  Home  for  the  j 
Blind,  addressed  the  committee.  He  j 
said  that  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
of  the  Ferkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Boston  was  inspired  by  jealousy  of  i 
the  Connecticut  institution.  He  was 
sarcastic  and  bitter  toward  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  inquired  who 
there  was  to  supervise  its  acts.  He 
claimed  that  better  work  was  being 
done  by  the  state  board  of  education 
for  the  blind  than  at  the  Perkins  Insti-  | 
tute-  He  accused  the  board  of  chari-  ' 
ties  of  pursuing  a  "hen-pecking"  pol- 
icy and  particularly  denounced  Secre- 
tary Kellogg  of  the  board  of  charities 
for  alleged  "hen-pecking"  of  the  board 
of  education  for  the  blind.  The  concert 
company  was  started  out  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  the  Institute,  for  buildings,  etc. 
It  is  now  practically  made  up  of  blind 
people  to  whom  the  scheme  furnishes 
employment.  Mr.  Miles,  the  manager 
of  the  concert  company,  gets  $50  per 
month  and  expenses  and  the  others  get 
an  average  of  $6  per  week.  The  con- 
cert company  realized  $2,700  net  to  the 
Institute  last  year. 

George    Marshall,    a    blind    musician, 
a    graduate    of    the    Ferkins    Institute, 
said  that  the  institute  did  nothing  for 
j  its    graduates   after   leaving   the   insti- 
tution.     He  indorsed  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
management   of   the    blind    institute   in 
I  Connecticut    and    urged    that    work    be 
!  found  for  blind  people  after  they  grad- 
'.  uate  from  the  blind  institutions.     Miss 
Hinman  spoke  in  a  similar  vein.       Mrs. 
j  Emily    Wells    Foster,    assistant    secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
blind,  made  a  brief  address,  and  a  few 
remarks  were  made  by  Sir.   Kellogg  in 
reply   to  criticisms   of   the   Perkins   In- 
stitute, which  he  highly  indorsed. 

Senator  Muzzy  inquired  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland  whether  he  consulted  with 
the  advisory  board  in  matters  of 
finance.  A  direct  reply  was  not  made 
by  Mr.  Cleaveland  but  ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor  Cady  said  that  the  bills  were 
audited-  The  expenditures  were  con- 
tracted and  made  by  Mr.  Cleaveland. 
Mrs.  Olmstead  said  that  she  arranged 
all  financial  matters  of  the  kindergar- 
ten.    This  closed  the  hearing. 

The  arguments  will  be  made  on  Tues- 
day, April  4,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  That  is. 
Mr.  Barbour  will  make  an  argument 
for  the  blind  people's  side. 


OMSteffxrtib  Qtimts. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  24,  1899. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIKD. 


r'urther  Points  From  Thursday's   Hearing. 

The  hearing  on  bills  which  involve 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of 
ition  of  the  Blind  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Home  was  partly 
reported  in  The  Times  of  that  after- 
noon. Additional  points  are  here  noted 
briefly.  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  called 
attention  to  expenditures  which  the 
board  considers  extravagant  and  spoke 
particularly  of  the  manager  having 
given  many  notes  which  were  negotiat- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  .State.  He 
said  that  this  was  a  reproach  upon  th* 
name  of  the  State.  There  were  r. 
aggregating  $850  in  existence  and  a  note 
of  $50  had  been  sued  last  year;  a  scan- 
dal. The  president  of  the  institute  had 
misrepresented  matters  to  merchants 
and  others.  In  one  case  he  made  a  pur- 
chase from  a  merchant,  gave  him  a 
note  for  a  larger  amount  than  the  pur- 
chase and  received  the  balance  in  cash. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  had  represented  that 
the  State  owed  the  institute  money  be- 
cause it  had  not  appropriated  all  the 
money  asked  for. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Down  of  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities described  what  he  considered 
faults  in  the  methods  of  the  managers. 
He  and  the  other  members  of  the  board 
(Mr.  G.  F.  Spencer  and  Miss  Mary  Hall) 
were  careful  to  explain  that  they  are 
Interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  that  their  only  objection  is  to  pres- 
ent methods.  This  apparently  needless 
precaution  was  probably  due  to  an  ap- 
parent inability  on  the  part  of  the  other 
side  to  distinguish  criticism  of  the 
management  from  hostility  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  organization.  Much  evi- 
dence was  put  in  about  mattress  mak- 
ing and  broom  making  and  there  was 
sometimes  difficulty  in  obtaining  exact 
information  on  matters  concerning 
which  inquiry  was  made. 

The  principal  speakers  in  opposition 
to  the  bills  were  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland 
and  two  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute who  are  now  employed  by  him,  and 
the  most  striking  thing  said  was  the 
declaration  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  that  his 
institute  is  better  than  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  that  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  head 
of  ine  latter  institution,  is  inspire 
jealousy  if  he  seems  to  disapprove  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland's  doings.  This  alluded 
cbiefiy   to   a  letter     by     Air.     Anagnos 


I  which  had   been   read   earlier 
I  hearing. 


in     the 


I      On  Tuesday,  April  4,   Mr.  Joseph     L 
I  Barbour,   counsel   for   Mr.     Cleaveland' 
will  make  a  closing  address. 
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I     BLIND  INSTITtmON  CONDEMNED. 


COLORADO  INDEX. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  MARCH  22,  1899. 


Its    System    of   Financial    Management 
Disapproved. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  appropria- 
tion committee  yesterday,  on  all  bills 
relating  to  the  board  of  education  for 
the  blind,  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  this  city  came  in  for  con- 
demnation from  several  sources.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  state  expenses  and 
receipts  recommended  that  the  home 
be  deprived  of  further  state  aid,  and 
Major  T.  Attwater  Barnes  of -the  oom- 
mittee  said  that  the  bill  before  the  leg- 
islature was  based  on  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  committee  and  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  withdraw  state 
aid  from  the  blind,  but  to  make  the 
management  more  economical. 

Charles  P  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  charities,  said  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  separate  board  of 
education  for  the  blind.  The  salaries 
and  expenses  of  ($2,000  a  year  could  bs 
better  expended  Ex-Judge  H.  Lynde 
Harrison  endorsed  the  management 
and  thought  the  state  ought  to  appro- 
priate enough  money  to  relieve  the  in- 
stitute from  debt. 

Mr.  Kellogg  then  proceeded  to  haul 
the  management  over  the  coals  for  the 
way  in  which  the  finances  of  the  home 
had  been  managed  and  referred  in  par- 
ticular to  the  concert  troupe  which  he 
strongly  disapproved.  Dr.  E.  A.  Down 
followed  very  much  the  same  lines. 
Several  persons  severely  critioized  the 
business  management  of  the  institute. 
Miss  Marv  Hall  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  spoke  of  her  frequent;  visits 
to  the  in-stitute.  She  never  found  more 
than  one  blind  person  working  in  the 
mattress  department.  In  the  printing 
department  those  she  found  there  told 
her  that  they  were  told  to  come  in 
when  there  were  visitors.  She  thought 
the  financial  management  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  was  very  discred- 
itable to  the  s'ate  of  Oonnec  icut. 

Frank  E.  01  eaveland,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  education  for  the  blind 
and  president  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute and  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  addressed  the  committee.  He 
was  sarcastic  and  Bitter  toward  the 
state  board  of  charities  and  inquired 
who  there  was  to  supervise  its  acts. 
He  claimed  that  better  work  was  being 
done  by  the  state  board  of  education 
for  the  blind  than  at  the  Perkins  insti  • 
tute.  He  accused  the  board  of  chari- 
ties of  pursuing  a  "hen-pecking" 
policy. 


In  our  issue  of  Jan.  25,  we 
published  an  account  of  Mat- 
tie  Morehouse,  a  deaf-blind  wo- 
manintheNewark,  N.  J.,  Alms- 
house, taken  from  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  below  we 
give  a  letter  from  her,  dictated 
to  her  friend  and  classmate  at 
the  Fanwood  School,  Mrs. 
M'Cambridge,  who  had  most 
unselfishly  intended  to  under- 
take the  tremendous  task  of 
putting  the  whole  Bible  in 
English  Braille  for  Mattie,  as 
neither  of  them  could  afford 
the  $7  required  to  purchase  it. 
(English  Braille  is  written  with 
many  contractions,  and  is 
therefore  preferable  for  such 
work).  The  occasion  of  the  let- 
ter was  the  reception  of  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  in  Braille  from 
a  gentleman  who  is  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertion  in  be- 
half of  the   Deaf-Blind. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  a  bran  new 
Bible  from  you  last  Monday  Feb.  20. 

I  did  not  know  it  was  here  but  I 
felt  it  near  all  the  time.  As  soon  as 
in 3'  little  finger  tapped  the  edge  of 
a  cover  I  jumped  and  said  "Oh  it  is 
the  Bible  from  Mr.  W — ."  I  told  the 
Supt.3  times  it  was  the  whole  Bible. 

I  was  so  glad  that  it  made  me  cry 
for  I  had  greatly  longed  for  it  so 
many  years.  I  used  to  beg  and  beg 
God  to  give  me  sight  so  that  I  could 
read  it  but  he  never  did  yet  he  has 
given  me  the  Bible  at  last.  I  can 
never  thank  you  enough.  It  is  the 
best  beautiful  and  blessed  gift  on 
earth.  I  will  always  cling  to  it  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  could  not  write 
before  because  Mary  did  not  come 
till  today.  She  will  write  you  one 
of  my  hymns  I  composed.  I  have  not 
got  the  Braille  slate  yet.  Can  you 
read  the  Old  English  Braille?  If  so 
I  will  write  you  a  nice  long  letter. 

I  have  not  been  well  for  some  time 
and    it   has   left   me   very   nervous. 

When  I  get  well,  I  will  write  you 
nicer  letter  in  Braille.  I  hope  you 
are  well  and  happy.  The  Bible  is 
standing  right  aside  of  me  all  day 
and  night.  I  read  lots  of  it.  I  will 
bring  this  to  a  close  bidding  you 
Good  Bye  with  millions  of  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  Bible  you  sent  me 

I  remain  Your  friend,  Mattie 
Morehouse,  Per  Mrs.  McCarnbridge- 

My  path  is  dark,  1  cannot  see, 

But  still  my  saviour  walks  with  me, 

In  days  of  darkness  or  of  grief, 

But  God  has  promised  sweet  relief, 

The  worldshines  bright,  my  saviour  made, 

In  deep  darkness,  he  gives  me  aid, 

1  cannot  see,  'tis  dark  below, 

All  that  I  cling  to,  all  that  I  know, 


CHORUS: 

Allelujah,  Allelujah.  , 

Allelujah,  darkness  has  fled, 
Thanks  and  glory  be  to  God, 

Here  I  am  poor,  blind  and  wretched, 
Yet  I  endure,  through  all  the  strife, 
Jesus  to  thee,  1  now  would  come. 
Take  Lord,  my  hand  and   lead   me  home, 
When  the  days  of  darkness  shall  flee, 
And  heaven  then  opens  for  me, 
Hour  by  hour  and  day  by  dav, 
Jesus  shall  lead  me  on  my  way, 

'Tisdark  below,  1  cannot  see, 
But  still  my  saviour,  walks  with  me, 
And  leads  me  with  a  kindly  hand, 
Far  away  to  the  promised  land, 
Once  I  was  blind  but  now  1  see, 
Jesus  who  gave  himself  for  me, 
And  safely  in  his  arms  am  I, 
Treading  the  promised  land  on  high, 

Composed  by  Mattie  Moorehouse. 


Our  friend  Mr.  Wade  sends 
us  the  following  list  of  the- 
Deaf-Blind  in  this  country  as 
far  as    known. 

Wm.   Sprague,  Fanwood. 

Richard  Clinton,  " 

James  Caton,  " 

Orris  Benson,  " 

Katie  M'Girr,  " 

Stanley       Robinson       (from    J.    D. 
Wright's  list.)  Fanwood. 

Mattie  Morehouse,  as  deaf  at  Fan- 
wood,  as  blind  at  Phila.   school 
for  blind. 
Morrison  Heady,  school  not  known 
to  me,  resides  in  Normandy,  Ky. 
Wm.  A.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,   Cal., 

Philadelphia  blind  school. 
Laura  Bridgeman  (dead)      Perkins 

Inst.  Boston. 
Oliver  Caswell        (do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  is  living)     Perkins  Inst. 
Edith  Thomas,  " 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,        " 
Thomas  Stringer,  " 

Homer  Wardwell,  (not  known  whe- 
ther  he  is  living  or  at   school.) 
Perkins  Inst. 
Albert  Nolen,       at    The    American 
School   for   the   deaf,   Hartford, 
Conn. 
Julia  Brace,  (don't  think  she   is  liv- 
ing)   School  for  the  deaf,  Hart-  | 
ford.  Conn. 
Lottie  Sullivan,    Colo.  Dual  School. 
Ralph  Wooden, 

Helen  A.  Keller,   Miss  Anne  M.  Sul- 
livan,   at    Perkins    Institution, 
Rev.  Dr.   Irons,   Wright-Huina- 
son,     Cambridge     School      for 
Young  Ladies  and  Mr.  Kieth. 
Linnie     Hasruewood,       Miss    Dora 
Donald,  at  the  Iowa  blind,  and 
South  Dakota  deaf  schools. 
Jos  Sinkiuson,    on  Jno.  D.Wright's 
list  as  at  a   Home  for   blind   i» 
Oakland,  California. 
Clarence   Selby,      Catholic     school 

for  deaf,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
George    Jones,      as    blind,    at    the 
Georgia   school    for    the    blind, 
Macon,  Ga.--Has  taught  himself 
all  he  knows. 


James  Nea'.,  (colored)  privately  by 
Mi«8  Ellen    M.   Dyer,   Vineland', 
N.  J  ,  now  at  his  home  in   Knox- 
villeTenn,  being  observed    by 
(he  clea£  school  there. 
Leslie  Oren,        Ohio    Deaf    School. 
Maud    Safford,       at    her     teacher's 
home,  PiqilH,  Ohio,    under    sup- 
ervision of  Huperintehdent  Jones 
of  ih<-  ( )hio  deaf  school. 
6alhe  Thornion   lives  now    in    Ark., 
I  think    she    was  taught    while 
deaf. only,  at   the  Texas   school 
for  the  deaf 
Katherine  Parry,  Phiia.  blind 

school,  vide    J.  D.  Wright's  list. 
Agnes  ( ('Connor,     Ills,  deaf  school, 

vide  J.  D.  Wright's  list. 
Francis  L.  Smith,     Baltimore.  Blind 

School. 
Rebecca   Young,         (very  delicate 
heal'h,  not  expected  to  livelong'.). 
Baltimore  Blind  School. 
Untaught. 
Son  of  Tobe  Hog-sett,    New  Vienna, 

Ohio. 
Cora  Crocker,  in   Poorhouse,  Pitts- 
Held,  Mass. 
Ruby     Nice,   W'yatt,  Texas. 
A  boy  in  Georgia. 
A  girl  in  Michigan. 

There  is  also  a  deaf-blind  woman 
of  30  to  35  somewhere  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  tb  is  state  I Pennsylvania.) 
We  have  been  unable  to  locate  her. 
There  was  also  a  deaf-blind  pupil 
in  the  Western  Peima.  blind  school, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  she  is 
living.  There  is,  or  was,  a  deaf- 
blind  woman  of  mature  years,  in 
Georgia. 

The  details  as  to  progress,  present 
condition, incidents, etc,  etc, of  these 
pupils  would  fill  several  numbers 
of  the  1NDFX. 

This  list  being  nearly  all  compil- 
ed from  memory,  doubtless  I  have 
forgotten  one.  While  Helen  Keller 
is  the  most  n-otjclerful  case,  Maud 
Safford  is  the  most  interesting  as  a 
study,  as  the  task  with  her  is  to  re- 
vive intelligences  buried  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  very  considerable 
success  has  been  attained  in  the  six 
months  she  has  been  under  teach- 
ing. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

In  the  records  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  names  of  264  blind  persons  are  en- 
rolled. Of  these,  188  are  in  the  parent  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 64  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  12  in  the 
workshop  for  the  adult  blind.  The  number  connected  with 
the  school  may  be  thus  divided :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 95 

Pupils  in  the  girls1  department, 80 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, _      .        .        .64 

Teachers  and  employes,  . 10 

Domestics, 3 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  at  beginning  of  year,     ....  145 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  admitted  during  year,    ....  19 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  discharged  during  year,         ...  17 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  at  present  time  (Sept.  30,  1897),   .         .  147 

The  work  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  has  pro- 
gressed steadily  along  the  same  lines  which  it  has  followed  in 
the  past.  These  lines  are  threefold  and  parallel,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved that  literary  work,  music  and  manual  training  make 
equally  strong  claims  upon  the  time,  and  are  equally  important 
factors,  in  the  training  of  the  pupils. 

Of  the  enlargement  of  the  operations  of  the  school  the  trus- 
tees speak  as  follows  in  their  last  annual  report  to  the  cor- 
poration :  — 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  several  of  the  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  blind,  means  were  placed  at  our  disposal  which  enabled  us 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  operations  of  the  school  and  to  extend  its  work 
along  broader  lines,  so  that  in  the  future  the  diplomas  issued  by  the 
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Perkins  Institution  will  mean  more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
for  they  will  serve  as  passports  to  effect  the  admission  of  their 
possessors  to  the  academic  and  scientific  halls  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  New  England. 

Of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  the  director  reports  as  fol- 
lows to  the  trustees  :  — 

The  course  of  study  is  broad  in  its  scope,  progressive  in  its  charac- 
ter and  practical  in  its  aims.  It  is  founded  on  a  liberal  basis,  and 
includes  such  branches  as  are  calculated  both  to  meet  the  general 
necessities  and  to  supply  the  special  wants  of  the  blind. 

A  thorough  training  of  the  body  and  perfect  control  of  its  muscles, 
constant  and  systematic  exercise  of  the  hands,  a  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  careful  nurture  of  the  moral  and 
of  the  aesthetic  nature,  methodical  cultivation  of  the  native  talents 
and  aptitudes,  —  these  are  more  than  needful  in  the  case  of  our 
pupils,  — they  are  indispensable,  and  therefore  receive  due  attention. 

In  the  literary  department  there  exists  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  co-operation  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  all  work 
together  in  the  good  fellowship  and  mutual  interest  which 
prove  a  strong  incentive  to  advance  in  scholarship.     Thus  the 

enthusiasm  and  conscientious  endeavor  of  the  teacher  kindle 
an  answering  ambition  in  the  pupil,  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  attentive  ear,  the  eager  question,  and  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  his  privileges  no  less  than  of  his  duties. 

The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  are 
thus  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  to  the 
trustees : — 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  conducted,  not  with  a  view  of 
helping  the  learner  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  information  about  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  of  fixing  a  few  ideas  in  his  mind,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  develop  and  exercise  his  active  powers,  to 
observe  and  reason,  to  investigate  and  discover,  to  think  and  express 
his  thoughts  in  simple  language,  to  compare  and  classify  facts,  to 
form  accurate  conceptions  and  judgments,  and  to  utilize  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  by  applying  it  to  the  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  his  daily  duties.  In  this  wise  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  are  quickened,  the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  is  fostered,  the 
imagination  is  both  cultivated  and  regulated,  the  creative  instinct  is 
encouraged,  promptness  and  obedience  are  taught,  and  the  pupils, 
instead  of  passively  being  led  to  the  storehouses  of  knowledge  and 
urged  to  take  it  at  second  hand,  become  self-directing  and  able  to 
judge  and  act  for  themselves,  and  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  by 
their  own  logical  deductions. 

For  music  the  blind  show  a  great  love  and  a  natural  aptitude. 
Some,  indeed,  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  study 
alone,  and  feel  time  spent  in  other  employments  to  be  wasted. 
But  such  a  desire  must  be  curbed,  since  uniform  development 
demands  that  no  one  division  of  the  three-fold  scheme  of  edu- 
cation should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  others  until  a  solid 
foundation  has  been  laid.  Some  very  good  results  are  shown 
from  the  year's  work,  which  has  embraced  instruction  on  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  violin,  clarinet  and  brass  instruments,  in 
vocal  culture  and  in  harmony  and  the  theory  of  music. 

Of  this  department  the  director  gives  the  following  account 
in  his  report  to  the  trustees  :  — 

Our  music  department  is  so  complete  in  all  its  appointments  as  to 
constitute  by  itself  a  sort  of  conservatory  on  a  small  scale.  The 
branches  taught  therein  include  the  pianoforte,  the  pipe  organ,  the 
violin,  the  clarinet  and  several  other  instruments  ;  harmony,  theory 
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FOR  CHARITIES. 

Dorothy  Roffe  Remembered  Many 
in  Her  Will. 

The  will  of  the  late  Dorothy  Eoffe,  which 
has  been  filed  for  probate  at  the  Suffolk 
county  registry  of  deeds,  contains  quite  a 
number  of  public  bequests. 

These  are  $500  to  Edward  Roffe  of  Maiden 
in  case  he  survives  the  testator;  in  case  he 
does  not,  the  money  is  to  go  to  the  trusties 
of  the  Church  st.  M.  E.  church,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  people  worship- 
ping at  that  church ;  $500  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kindergarten  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution; $500  to  the  Consumptives'  Home 
at  Grove  Hall;  $1000  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  U.  of 
Boston,  to  be  expended  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  county  week;  $500  to  the  Home  for 
Aged  Poor  in  Boston;  $500  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Deaconesses  Home  and  Training  Hos- 
pital of  Boston,  to  be  applied  to  charitable 
uses  and  the  purposes  of  the  hospital,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Its  board  of  officers; 
$500  to  the  Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  for 
charitable  purposes  of  the  home,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  officers 
of  the  home;  $500  to  the  Baldwin  Place 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  to  be  applied 
to  the  charitable  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion; $500  to  the  religious  society  of  Boston, 
known  as  the  Church  St.  M.  E.  Church,  to 
be  used  as  the  trustees  see  fit. 

And  $200  is  left  in  trust  to  John  Law- 
rence, to  be  placed  in  a  savings  bank, 
where  it  is  to  remain  for  15  years,  when  it 
Is  to  be  divided  among  the  grandchildren  of 
the  late  Abbott  Lawrence.  By  the  codicil 
this  bequest  is  revoked,  and  the  money 
goes  into  the  residuary  fund. 

John  Lawrence  is  named  as  executor,  and 
the  testator  asks  that  he  be  permitted  to 
serve  without  bonds.  The  will  is  dated 
I  Dec.  11,  1S96,  and  the  witnesses  are  L.  S. 
Thompson,  Mary  McCabe  and  C.  B.  Cow- 
ley. 

The  codicil,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bequest  given  above,  makes  no  ma- 
terial change  in  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
is  dated  March  10,  1399. 
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She  Saw  with  Per  fingers 

Helen  Keller  Visits  an   Art  Museum,  and  Studies  and  De- 
scribes the  Statues 

HELEN    KELLER,  the   beautiful  blind  girl,  who 
can  neither  hear  nor  speak,  went  to  the  Boston 
Art    Museum,    recently,    says   the   New   York 
"Journal."    When  she  entered  the 
room,  some  one  said  to  her,  spell- 
ing out  the  words  on  her  hand, 
with   nimble   fingers,  "What  are 
you  doing  here?" 

Helen  Keller  smiled. 

"I  am  here  to  see  the  statues," 
she  said,  writing  out  the  words 
with  her  flying  fingers.  "I  can- 
not see  paintings,  but  I  think  I 
will  see  the  statues." 

She  did  see  them,  and  all  the 
art  students  stopped  work  and 
watched  her. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  beautiful, 


and  the  history  of  music.  Moreover,  nearly  all  our  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music,  while  a  large  number  pay 
special  attention  to  it. 

The  department  of  manual  training  has  been  well  adapted  to 
supplement  and  expand  the  course  of  instruction  and  to  add  to 
mental  power  through  acquired  dexterity  and  muscular  control 
by  the  will.  Opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  manual  occu- 
pations is  afforded  those  who  show  special  ability  for  work  of 
this  kind. 

Great  attention  is  paid  at  this  institution  to  the  sloyd  system, 
the  results  of  which  are  thus  described  by  Mv.  Anagnos  :  — 

Thus  the  advantages  derived  from  this  system  of  manual  training 
are  numerous  and  far-reaching.  The  various  manipulations  which  it 
employs  have  a  direct  and  vitalizing  effect  upon  the  process  of 
thinking  or  cerebration,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  to  the  pupils  the 
means  of  expressing  their  thoughts  by  the  work  of  their  fingers  as 
well  as  by  oral  speech  and  writing.  The  hands  are  so  thoroughly 
trained  thereby  that  they  acquire  a  great  degree  of  skill  and  elasticity, 
and  become  the  interpreters  of  the  mandates  of  the  will  and  the 
executors  of  the  decisions  of  the  brain.  This  organ,  aided  by  them 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  grows  stronger  and  more  command- 
ing, and  finally  assumes  consciously  the  mastery  and  the  prerogative 
of  its  regal  authority  over  the  corporeal  organization.  • 

The  printing  house  has  met  the  requirements,  not  only  of  the 
institution  itself,  but  also  of  widely  scattered  students  and 
readers.  New  editions  of  several  of  the  books  printed  in 
raised  letters  in  previous  years  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  demand  for  them.  In  addition 
to  these  the  following  new  books  have  been  issued  :  Cooper's 
"The  Pilot,"  Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  Irving's  "The 
Alhambra,"  St.  Pierre's  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  Emilie 
Poulsson's  "Through  the  Farmyard  Gate." 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  10  pupils  —  6  boys  and  4  girls 

were  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  parent  school 

at  South  Boston  ;  but  the  places  thus  left  vacant  were  quickly 
filled,  since  the  number  of  applications  is  always  in  excess  of 
the  number  that  can  be  accommodated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  has  often  seemed  necessary  to  send  some  children  to 
the  higher  school  to  whom  another  year  or  two  at  the  kinder- 
garten would  have  been  profitable.  To  obviate  this  necessity 
a  new  building  for  boys  is  iu  process  of  erection,  by  means  of 
■which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  more  extended  primary  course, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  firmer  foundation  on  which  to  build  more 
advanced  work. 

To  the  three  doubly  afflicted  children  whose  progress  friends 
far  and  near  are  watching  with  interest,  the  year  has  been  a 
fruitful  one. 

In  the  case  of  Edith  Thomas  —  in  some  respects  the  most 
o-ifted  of  the  three  —  it  has  meant  steady  unfolding  of  her 
nature,  expansion  of  mental  power  and  uniform  development 
of  character  on  every  side,  to  which  end  her  faithful  and  loving 
teachers  have  bent  their  energies,  that  there  might  be  no 
unequal  cultivation  of  one  quality  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Edith  preserves  unchanged  her  absolute  honesty,  her  sturdy 
independence  and  her  steadfast  perseverance,  through  which 
the  daily  lessons,  even  those  in  subjects  which  she  finds 
"  naturally  uninteresting"  to  her,  are  mastered  and  contribute 
to  her  mental  growth. 

Elizabeth  Robin  has  completed  her  first  year  at  South  Bos- 
ton. Her  ambition  and  interest  have  been  aroused  by  work 
among  companions  of  her  own  age,  and  her  record  for  the  year 
shows    a  very   satisfactory  advance   in    scholarship.     She  has 
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girl,  witli  a  figure  that  bends  with   the  grace 
o    ei  blown  in  the  wind. 
Sh_  .  limbed  a  tall  ladder  and  laid  tier  slender  i 
caressingly  on   the  face  of   a  Sappho.     Her  little  fin- 
.'.].!  over  the  features,—  her  face  lit  up. 
"How  she  smiles!"  she  said.      She  passed  her  ha 
slowly  down  the  shoulder  of   Michael   Angclo's  Moth- 
and    Child.     Then    she    "saw"    the    group,  as  she 
sees  everything,  with  her  quick,  sensitive  fingers,  and 
hi   inscriptions. 
"Sin:  makes  me  cry,"  she  said,  "she  is  so  happy." 
She  stood  a  long  time  before  the  Lion  and  Fawn. 
"How  strong  the  lion  is  :-   she  said.     "How  grand  it 

must  be  to  be  strong  like  that;  how  he  could  run 

sun  too  hot  for   him, — no  day  too   long.     It  is  nice  to 

be  a  lion." 

■She  did  not  like  the  Medusa.  She  drew  in  her 
breath  with  a  little  gasp  of  pain,  when  the  distorted 
features  came  under  her  fingers.  "Ah,  it  is  too  pain- 
ful," she  said.     "Her  face  hurts  me." 

She  asked  to  see  Apollo.     She  called  him  the  ^ 


bowed  god.  "He  is  tall," 
she  said,  "and  slender, — 
that  is  how  I  dream  of 
him." 

She  stood  before  a  bas- 
relief,  on  which  was  chis- 
eled a  frieze  of  garlanded 
dancing  girls. 

"Where  are  the  chor- 
isters?" she  said,  as  quick 
as  thought. 

When  she  found  a  bas- 
relief  of  choristers,  she 
said,  smiling  her  faint 
tremulous   smile  that  is 


as  evanescent  as  moon- 
light on  rippling  water, 
-One  chorister  is  silent. 
He  is  jealous  of  the  oth- 
er singers." 

She  missed  the  trident 
half-finished  Nep- 
tune before  the  people 
with  her.  who  had  eyes 
and  ears  and  tongues 
that  can  speak,  had  no- 
ticed its  absence. 

She  went  into  the  room 
where  the  busts  are  kept. 
Pericles  pleased  her  best. 
"His  face  is  strong  and 
good,  too,"  she  said.    Ju- 
lius Caesar   looked  as  he 
should    look,    she   thought,    "proud   and   dominant." 
The  little  children,  few  as  they  were,  she  did  not  like. 
Marble  is  too  cold  for  children,"  she  said.    "It  makes 
them  shiver,  and  their  round  faces  seem  stiff  and  life- 
less to  me." 

As  the  blind  girl  moved  about  the  rooms,  the  stu- 
dents followed  her  breathlessly  and  in  respectful  si- 
lence. Her  marvelous  quickness  and  her  almost  in- 
c-edible  delicacy  of  perception  fairly  overawed  them. 
She  did  not  notice  them.  She  knew  they  were  there, 
by  that  sixth  sense  which  seems  to  come  into  the  dark- 
ness and  silence  of  her  strange  world  like  an  inspira- 
tion, but  she  had  come  to  see  the  "marble  people," 
and  nothing  more  ordinary  could  interest  or  distract 
her.  When  she  had  "seen"  all  the  statues,  she  climbed 
down  from  the  ladder  with  a  sigh. 

"I  am  coming  here  again,  if  I  may,"  she  said. 
"Those  people  rest  me, — they  do  nothing  but  think, 
and  they  are  never  tired,  no,  nor  lonely  either." 
Helen  Keller  has  never  acknowledged  that  she  was 
lonely,  but  the  wistful  smile  on  her  wonderful  face  as 
she  said  that  the  "marble  people"  were  "never  lone- 
ly," told  a  pitiful  little  story  to  all  who  love  her. 

Neither  Sensitive  Nor  Sad 

No  one  sees  Helen  Keller  without  loving  her,  she 
is  so  sweet-tempered  and  patient  and  kindly  and 
merry-hearted.  She  was  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind.  People  who  did  not  know  said  that  she  was 
weak-minded.  But  those  whose  business  it  is  to  study 
such  little  human  beings  soon  discovered  that  Helen 
Keller  could  think,  if  she  could  not  speak,  and  that 
she  could  observe,  if  she  could  not  see.  So  they  went 
to  work  to  teach  her  to  express  what  she  thought  and 
to  tell  what  she  observed.  It  was  slow  work,  at  first, 
but  day  by  day  the  mind  in  the  dark  began  to  awaken. 
Day  by  day  the  nimble  little  fingers  learned  how  to 
ask  questions,  and  the  puzzled  brain  learned  how  to 
understand  the  answers.  Helen  Keller  to-day  knows 
more  than  nine  out  of  ten  average  women  who  have  all 
their  senses  fully  developed.  She  reads  and  under- 
stands what  the  raised  letters  tell  her.  She  does  won- 
derful modeling.  She  writes  strange,  poetic  little  es- 
says, full  of  imagination  and  a  fine,  far-away  sort  of 
sentiment  that  is  like  some  old-fashioned  lavender  in 
the  world  of  perfume.  She  is  a  well  educated  girl  and  a 
singularly  attractive  one.  Her  life  in  the  silence  and 
dark  does  not  make  her  morose  or  suspicious.  The 
blind  are  often  cheerful,  but  unduly  sensitive 
deaf  are  nearly  always  melancholy.  "  Helen  Keiler  is 
neither  sensitive  nor  sad.  She  is  more  cheerful  than 
the  ordinary  woman  who  can  see,  and  she  is  toe 
to  waste  time  on  any  imaginarv  grievance. 

She  will  take  her  visit  to  the  art  gallery  home  with 
her  and  live  with  it  for  days.  The  students  who  saw 
her  there  will  take  the  vision  of  a  bright-faced  girl 
home  with  them. — a  girl  who  sees,  although  her  eyes 
are  darkened,  and  who  hears,  although  her  ears  are 
dulled. 
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proved  her  ability  not  only  to  hold  her  place  on  an  equal  fodt> 
ing  with  her  classmates,  but  in  some  instances  to  surpass  them. 
Her  eager  desire  to  talk  is  a  great  aid  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties of  articulation,  which  might  well  seem  insurmountable 
were  it  not  for  the  care  and  patience  of  the  teacher  and  the 
painstaking  effort  of  the  pupil.  Her  achievements  in  the  past 
give  promise  of  what  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  her  in  the 
future. 

Tom  Stringer,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  compassion 
which  he  arouses,  has  passed  a  happy,  care-free  year,  which 
has  been  attended  by  the  normal  growth  in  mind  and  body  that 
any  healthy,  natural  boy  might  exhibit.     He  excels  in  arith- 
metic and  in  manual  work,  in  which,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.    Gustaf  Larsson,   he  has  had  careful  training. 
He   shows   a   cheerful    readiness   to    perform  the   daily  tasks 
required  of  him  in  all  save  oral  speech,  the  advantages  of  which 
he  cannot  yet  appreciate.     But  in  spite  of  this  he  is  almost 
always  willing  to  make  a  brave  struggle  to  master  the  intri- 
cacies of  articulation. 

Tom's  affectionate  heart  responds  to  the  sweet,  sunny,  uplift- 
ing influences  which  are  about  him  ;  but  he  is  himself  the  centre 
of  love  and  interest  in  scores  of  hearts  throughout  the  land, 
many  of  them  child  hearts,  which  rejoice  in  his  happiness  and 
sympathize  in  his  triumphs  and  defeats,  and  in  large  or  small 
degree  contribute  to  give  him  the  educational  privileges  of 
which  he  is1  making  good  and  intelligent  use. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


BY    REV.    GEORGE    M.    STONE. 


I  HE  beginning  of 
systematic  care 
for  the  blind  in 
our  state  was 
as  humble,  as  it 
was  honorable 
to  the  best  im- 
pulses of  the 
human  heart. 
No  committee 
met  to  devise  relief  for  the  unfortunate. 
No  definite  plan  was  formulated  in  their 
behalf.  A  single  soul  was  touched  by 
a  single  sorrow  and  disability,  and  moved 
to  its  practical  relief.  This  was  the 
little  rill  now  broadening  into  a  river 
whose  steady  current,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
may  carry  blessing  to  a  great  number 
of  these  children  of  need.  In  the 
history  of  the  blind  in  Connecticut  the 
story  of  a  little  Italian  boy  deaf  to  the 
English  language  handicapped  in  body, 
besides  his  blindness  will  be  ever  a 
notable  one.  He  made  his  mute  appeal 
to  a  Hartford  lady,  who  found  him  in 
one  of  the  purlieus  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  What  could  be  done  for  him? 
Again,  the  will  found  a  way.  He  was  taken 


to  her  pleasant  home  by  his  kind  patron, 
Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster,  and  there  little 
by  little  a  new  world  opened  upon  his 
darkened  spirit.  Kindness  could  open  the 
inner  eye  while  the  outer  was  sealed  to  the 
verdant  fields,  and  the  human  face  divine. 
He  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  happiness  in 
these  new  surroundings,  joy  touched  and 
enlarged  his  boyish  heart.  The  response 
elicited  from  this  neglected  child,  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  revelation  to  his  friend, 
while  the  satisfaction  it  gave  her  own 
spirit,  became  an  incentive  to  new  en- 
deavors in  the  same  direction.  Were  there 
not  others  who  might  be  lifted  out  of  the 
shadows  ?  Patient  inquiry  impelled  by  lov- 
ing solicitude  soon  brought  knowledge  of 
various  cases  in  different  portions  of  the 
state.  In  October  1893,  a  small  house 
on  Kenyon  street  was  engaged,  and  a 
shelter  thus  provided  for  blind  children, 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  neglected.  Some  of  the  children 
gathered  here  were  very  attractive  despite 
their  infirmity.  There  were  sweet  voices 
for  speech  and  song  among  them.  In 
some  cases  children  were  with  difficulty 
rescued    from    bad    surroundings.        But 


THE   FIRST   NURSERY   CHILDREN. 


THE   SAME    CHILDREN    FIVE   YEARS   LATER. 


difficulties  vanished  before  resolution  re- 
enforced  by  sympathy,  and  so  from  time 
to  time  the  enterprise  enlarged  in  what 
might  seem  a  purely  natural  way. 

Waifs  were  drawn  toward  the  tem- 
porary home  from  all  quarters,  and  an 
interest  in  the  blind  was  enkindled 
throughout  the  state.  The  children  thus 
drawn  together  found  a  new  life  in  social 
contact,  and  the  softening  and  elevating 
influence  of  music  added  greatly  to  their 
sources  of  enjoyment.  A  little  boy  from 
Meriden  who  came  in  later  days  was 
unable  to  stand  alone.  At  seven  years  of 
age,  the  muscles  from  disease  had  become 
weak  and  useless.  In  fact  the  little 
fellow's  life  had  been  chiefly  spent  in  bed. 
His  mother,  a  working  woman  had  no 
skill  to  care  for  the  development  of  the 
blind  child.  The  pale,  unintelligent 
child  was  taken  in  charge  immediately  by 
Miss  Hurford,  the  tactful  matron  of  the 
children,  and  in  three  months  he  could 
walk  about  the  house  and  enter  heartily 
into  kindergarten  games.  No  wonder  | 
when  he  waked  in  the  night  he  used  to 
sing  "  Ring,  ring  happy  belli  !  " 
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NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

(Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 
After  this  boy  had  been  taught  10  walk, 
his  lather  called  at  the  Nursery  to  see  him. 
Appearing  to  one  of  the  teachers  he 
inquired  in  broken  English  for  "his  little 
blind  and  crippled  boy."  "  Oh  !"  said  : 
the  teacher,"you  have  no  crippled  boy  any 
more."  When  the  little  fellow  appeared 
and  was  recognized,  the  father  was  over- 
come with  emotion  as  he  embraced  the 

child  who  appeared  to  him    at  least  half  . 
transformed. 

Musical  instruction  has  been  given 
from  the  start,  and  has  proved  a  most 
valuable  aid  in  raising  hope  and  inspiring 
mental  aspiration  in  the  children.  Mr. 
Marshall,  himself  blind,  but  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  of  Boston,  has  been 
the  indefatigable  and  successful  teacher 
of  these  rescued  sufferers.  Any  one  who 
has  heard  the  rehearsals  of  his  children's 
orchestra,  and  marked  the  proficiency  of 
his  pupils  from  year  to  year,  will  need  no 


just  recognition  oi  their  disability.  One 
is  startled,  who  hears  for  the  first  time  his 
assertions  of  their  capacity  even  when 
handicapped  by  loss  of  sight.  Hear  his 
well  chosen  words  in  the  following 
appeal  : 

"Your  reason  is  like  a  king  who  in  his 
palace  sits  enthroned.  Your  sense  of  sight 
is  but  one  of  five  grand  avenues  of  approach 
along  which  swift-footed  messengers  bring 
tidings  of  what  transpires  throughout  your 
kingdom.  You  lose  this  sense  of  sight  and 
you  have  but  closed  the  palace  gates  of  one 
of  these  grand  avenues.  But  the  messen- 
gers who  are  thus  debarred,  are  only  hin- 
dered, not  dismayed.  For  quickly  they 
approach  the  throne  along  the  other  four. 
Before  you  lost  your  sight  you  thought 
that  little  more  could  be  accomplished  for 
the  blind  than  to  provide  them  fowl,  rai- 
ment and  shelter,  but  now,  with  plenty  of 
time   to    think    it   over    and    revise    your 


other  evidence  of  his  skill  and  persever- 
ance.     In  October,   1894,   the   growing 
wants  of  the  mov.-ment  required  enlarged 
accommodations  and  the  group  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  were  moved  to  more 
eligible  quarters  in  the  double  three-story 
house  at  1207  Asylum   Avenue.     Mean- 
while friends  were  secured  both  among  the 
seeing  and  the  blind,  who  gave  encourage-    | 
ment  to  the  plan  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  wherever  found  in  the 
state.     A  notable  figure  among  these  was 
1".  E.  Cleaveland,  Esq.,  a  blind  attorney  in 
the  city  of  Hartford.      Few  tongues  have 
been  more  eloquent  in  pleading  for  the 
i  rights  of  the  blind  than  that  of  this  ener- 
getic and  well  informed  lawyer.     Thor- 
!  oughly  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the 
achievements  of  his  class,  and  himself  a 
!  fine  instance  of  what  they  may  do  in  a  diffi- 
cult field,  his  carefully  prepared  addresses 
carry  conviction  wherever  they  are  heard. 
He  pleads  for  no  infantile  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.     He  asks  only  for  a 
fair  opportunity  for  them  with   simply  a 
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former  opinion,  shall  you  feel  compelled 
to  resign  the  office  you  now  hold  and  live 
in  idle  dependence  on  your  fortune  or 
friends,  or  perchance,  if  j'our  fortune  and 
friends  should  be  swept  away,  will  you  be 
content  to  take  a  place  in  some  neglected 
corner  of  a  town  poor-house?  Or  will  you 
say  in  your  mind,  what  blind  men  have 
accomplished  may  be  again  accomplished 
by  the  blind  ?  Remembering  Mr.  Fawcett, 
who  was  chosen  by  Gladstone  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  would  you  not  say  if  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  make  an  eminently  successful 
Postmaster-General  of  a  great  empire,  will 
it  not  be  possible  for  me  to  retain  the 
office  I  now  hold,  and  still  find  a  way  in 
which  I  can  faithfully  discharge  m}'  duty 
as  a  public  servant  ? 

Would  you  think  it  possible  for  a  blind 
man  to  use  the  eyes  of  others  as  men  use 
spectacles,  and  become  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists  of  this  day  ?  Turn 
to  your  encyclopedia  and  read  the  life  of 
Huber  who  is  still  the  leading  authority 
on  the  particular  lines  he  followed  out." 

Mr.  Cleaveland  has  stoutly  and  persist- 
ently claimed  from  the  beginning  ;  First, 
that  bli7idncss  itself  is  not  an  impassable 
barrier  preventing  a  person  with  this 
limitation  from    becoming   a  self-reliant, 
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self-sustaining  and  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety.     Second,  that  the  only  reason  why 
all  blind  people  who  are  otherwise  men- 
tally and  physically  sound,  do  not  become 
self-sustaining,  is   not   because   they   are 
blind,  but  because  the  general  belief  en- 
tertained by  all  their  seeing  friends,  (in- 
cluding their  parents,)  has  in  the  case  of 
children,  robbed  them  of  that  training  and 
discipline  essential  to  a  successful  career 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  see, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  adult  blind  operat- 
ing to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  rendered  helpless  by  the  loss  of  sight. 
These  assertions  do  not  however  hang  in 
the   air.      Witnesses  are   not  wanting  to 
'    their   truthfulness,  in    measure,  at   least, 
who  have  watched  for  a  few  years  past  the 
progress  of  the  children  gathered  in  tl 
Asylum  Avenue   home.     Two  years  have 
sufficed  in  some  instances  to  inscribe  new 
signs  of  intelligence  and  happiness  over 
these  young  faces.     It  is  of  course  true  of 
the  blind  as  of  the  seeing,  that  differences 
in  original   capacity  and  native   energy', 
manifest  themselves  in  different  degrees 
of  progress,  under  a  course  of  education. 
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There  is  an  able  physician  in  Hartford, 
who  in  a  condition  of  nearly  total  blind- 
ness meets  with  efficiency  a  variety  of 
engagements.  This  is  partly  due  to  an 
element  of  courage  and  resolution,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  in  another  case  of  similar 
misfortune  would  result  in  folding  of  the 
hands,  and  retiring  from  an  active  life. 
There  is  however  an  influence  very  radical 
in  its  character,  upon  blind  pupils  as  upon 
all  others,  from  the  healthful  rivalry-  of 
social  training.  Beyond  this  the  blind 
from  the  natural  aversion  to  activity  pro- 
duced by  their  condition  are  greatly  in 
need  of  regular  physical  training.  With- 
out external  help  they  become  very  shy  of 
exercise. 

The  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  for 
the  year  ending  September,  1897,  says: 

"  Physical  training  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance also  ;  it  strengthens  and  straight- 
ens forms,  and  encourages  active  and  free 
movement.  Few  of  our  children  have  ever 
had  any  free  exercise  before  coming  to  us, 
and  strong  bodies  will  strengthen  minds, 
■we  know. 

Our  feet  are  free  to  come  and  go, 
While  theirs  are  chained  with  doubt 
and  fear. 
"The  loss  of  sight  hampers  them   in 
walking.     Running  is  almost  an  unknown 
power  unless  urged  upon  them.     Physical 
inactivity  can  but  result  in  impaired  health; 
so,  generally  speaking,  our  work  is  begun 
"^T^ylnnlstic   drills,  timed  by  chime- 
bells,   are  of  great  benefit,  too.     Musical 
dumb-bells  enable  us  to  do  much  work  m 
classes  which,  without  the  aid  of  sound, 
would    have    to   be    taught    individually. 
Sloyd  Knitting   is   also   a   factor   m   both 
mental  and  manual  training." 

One  of  the   marvels  disclosed  to  our 
home  constituency  in  connection  with  this 
work  has  been  the  deftness  and  facility  of 
the   blind   in   industrial  work.      Experts 
who  have  thoroughly  studied  the  capac- 
ities of  the  blind  in   this   direction  had 
made  what  seemed   to  outsiders   extrav- 
agant claims  in  their  behalf  as  industrial 
workers.      It   became  necessary  to  meet 
doubters   with  practical   demonstrations.   | 
The  report  for  the  year  1896    gives   the 
details  of  an  industrial  enterprise  in  behalf 
of  the  blind. 

"  For  the  use  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, the  Trustees  purchased  of  the  School 
Fund  a   lot   of  land    108    fiet   front  by 
900  feet   in    depth,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Wethersfield  avenue,  Hartford,  two 
miles  south  of  the  City    Hall.     On  this 
has  been  erected  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing with  an  eight  foot  basement,  sixty  by 
fifty-five  feet,  a  frame  work- shop  twenty 
by    forty    feet,  occupied    as    a   mattress 
factory,  carriage   house,  barn,  and  other 
minor  improvements.     The  main  building 
on    Wethersfield    avenue,  used    by    the 
industrial     department    is    occupied    as 
follows  :  The  first  floor  of  the  north  half  for 
a    store,  where    general    merchandise  is 
kept ;     this    store    is   in   charge   of    and 


managed  by  blind  people,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  book-keeper  of  the 
Institution,  whose  office  is  in  the  store. 
The  store  serves  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  supplies  are  purchased  for  the 
Institution  at  first  cost,  and  being  located 
in  the  suburbs,  is  patronized  by  the 
citizens  of  the  vicinity,  and  furnishes  also 

an  opportunity  for  certain  of  our  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  a  business  in  which 
many  blind  people  have  been  successful. 
The  south  half  of  the  first  floor  is  equipped 
for  and  used  as  a  job  printing  office  ;  the 
second  floor  is  occupied  as  kitchen,  dining 


room,  reception  and1 
music  rooms  and  the 
third  floor  as  a  dormi- 
tory. Some  of  our 
pupils,  matron,  teachers 
and  other  help  are 
obliged  to  find  quarters 
outside  of  the  Insti- 
tution." 

The  work  of  the  blind, 
along  certain  industrial 
lines  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  The 
question  no  longer  is,  what  can  the  blind 
do,  but  what  have  they  done  ?  There  are 
four  blind  pupils  who  have  been  taught  to 
feed  the  smaller  printing  presses.  One 
feeds  a  cylinder  press. 
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They   do   creditable  work  such  as    to 
!  justify  the  claim  that  a  printing  office  is 
one  of  the  places,  where  a.  blind  person 
I  can   make   himself  useful   and    in    some 
cases  at  least  earn  a  livelihood.      Blind 
[pupils  operate  the  wire-stitching  machines 
and     do     many    other 
things     which     a     few 
years     since    it    would 
have  been  thought  im- 
;  possible  for  them  to  do. 
Who  can  estimate   the 
satisfaction   to   them- 
selves, of  these  workers 
as    they    thus    become 
aware  of  capacities  la- 
tent   until    they     were 
helped  to  discover  them 
and  taught  to  give  them 
j  practical  expression  !      If  the   man  who 
makes    a    tree    grow   where   none   grew 
before    merits    gratitude,  what    shall   we 
j  say  of  one  who  releases  a  soul  from  its 
incapacity  and  leads  it  into  a  new  world 


of"  helpful  and  joyful  activity  !  Out  of 
these  new  experiences  comes  self-iespect, 
increased  sense  of  personal  worth,  and  a 
lessening  estimate  of  their  disabilities  to 
the  blind. 

The   state   of  Connecticut    became   a 
factor   in    this   work   in   the   year    1893. 

The  movement  had  assumed  such  pro- 
portions, by  reason  of  the  number  of 
blind  children  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  needing  aid,  that  it  seemed 
legitimate  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  com- 
monwealth  to    share   in    the     necessary 

expense  involved,  and  to  adopt  these 
children  as  wards  deserving  its  succor. 

In  1893   definite  action  was  taken  by 
the  legislature  in  the  appointment  of  an 
Educational     board     for     purposes      of 
counsel  and  authority  in  furtherance    of 
I   the  work.     The  Governor  of  the  state  as 
ex  -  officio,    together 
with   the  Chief  Jus- 
tice were  made  per- 
manent  members  of 
the  board,  to  which 
were  added  two  other 
persons,  one  seeing, 
the  other  blind. 

"This    Board    was 
charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of 
the     blind     children 
and     youth    of    this 
state,    and    was    em- 
powered to  adopt  any 
and  all  measures  nec- 
essary  to    secure   for 
them     a     continuous 
cohrseof  instruction 
calculated    to"?  obtain 
the  best  results  in  the 
way  of  enabling  them 
to  become  self-reliant 
and   self  -  sustaining 
citizens." 
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The    kindergarten 
and  nursery  depart- 
ment have  been  very 
fortunate  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher's 
employed.     In  some 
cases  at  least,  these 
teachers  have  seemed 
to  possess   a   genius 
for  the  patience  and 
constancy    of    effort    required    at    their 
hands.     It  should  be  understood  that  in 
most  cases  the  children  have  to  be  sought 
out  and  the  parents  persuaded   to  place 
them  in  the  care  of  the  institution.     Mrs. 
Foster  says  in  her  report  for  '97  : 

"Up  to  two  years  ago,  of  thirty  children 
gathered,  but  two  applications  had  been 
made  by  parents.  That  at  least  four  such 
applications  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year,  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
work  is  becoming  known  and  more  appre- 
ciated. Another  most  natural  reason  why  we 
may  hope  to  get  the  children  while  younger 
is  that  parents  are  more  reconciled  to  allow- 
ing them  to  attend  school  within  the 
state's  border.  Again,  we  are  learning  of 
the  existence  of  these  children  even  while 


they  are  infants,  and  we  can  keep  trace  of 
them  and  look  after  them  in  proper  time- 
This  leads  me  to  refer  once  more  to  the  un- 
due number  of  children  whom  we  have 
termed  "backward"  —  a  result  in  almost 
every  case  of  not  being  taken  in  time. 
Undeveloped  they  were,  mentally  and 
physically,  untrained  and  helpless,  muscles 
feeble,  vitality  low  for  want  of  exercise,  the 
brain  and  entire  nervous  system  either  in  a 

condition  of  over-excitement,  or  the  other 
extreme,  benumbed  and  dormant.  The  re- 
sult of  our  work  in  many  of  these  cases  has 
gladdened  our  hearts  and  this  part  of  our 
labor  might  well  be  termed  "rescue  work," 
while  in  several  instances  (although  we 
can  claim  to  have  helped  all)  we  have  been 
forced  to  relinquish  hope  after  hope  as  to 
satisfactory  progress  or  at  least  results 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  keeping  them  at 
the  state's  expense,  and  so  have  given 
them  up." 

Those  who  have  watched  the  industrial 
feature  of  work  for  the  blind  are  more 
than  ever  earnest  in  their  appeal  for  its 
perpetuation.  Dr.  E.  Park  Lewis,  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  says  of 
this  work  : 

"Assistance,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
ready  in  two  ways  :  It  is  imperative  that 
the   state   should   establish  and   maintain 


INDUSTRIAL    HOME. 

(Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 


industrial  training  school 9  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children,  and  the  various  trades 
should  be  thoroughly  taught.    Of  the  few 
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a  blind  man.  Maurice  dc  la  Sizcrannc, 
appreciating  the  difficulties  that  his  blind 
co-workers  were  obliged  to  meet,  estab- 
lished by  indefatigabli  effort  an  organiza- 
tion well-nigh  perfect  in  its  details,  one- 
chief  function  of  which  is  to  bring  the 
educated  blind  in  touch  with  those  by 
whom  their  services  might  be  required." 

The  fourth  annual  report  made  in  1897 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  taught. 

"The  number  of  state  pupils  receiving 
instruction    during   the   year   was    sixty- 
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whom  the  state  has  already  educated,  a 
large  number  have  become  successful  in 
their  work.  But,  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion may  become  so,  the  assistance 
must  not  cease  at  the  critical  time  when 
the  blind  man  starts  out  to  face  an  un- 
informed and  practically  unsympathetic 
public,  equipped  to  earn  his  own  living. 
This  public,  while  it  would  contribute,  collectively, 
this  support,  were  he  in  a  poor-house  or  asylum, 
would  not,  individually,  know  how  to  receive  him . 
"  It  is  at  this  point  that  French  philan- 
thropj-  has  been  more  far-seeing  than  our 
own,  and  that  chiefly  through  the  eyes  of 
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entered  an  ancient  city  upon  a  mission  of 
mercy.  Departing  hurriedly  in  some 
way  a  fair  young  child  was  left  behind 
and  lost.  In  the  morning  when  men 
came  upon  the  streets  they  found  a  sweet 


seven,  being  less  by  five  than  the  number  "There  is  a  beautiful  story  of  a  company 

receiving  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the      of  celestial    beings,     who     in     disguise 

state  during  the  previous  year.  Of  these 
sixty-seven,  nineteen  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  forty-eight  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Institution,  twenty-one  of  whom  were 
adults  and  twenty- seven  were  children  in 
the  kindergarten  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  number  of  state 
pupils,  the-  institution  has  been  able  to 
furnish  profitable  employment  for  sixteen 
adult  blind  people,  seven  of  whom  are 
employed  as  instructors  in  the  several 
departments." 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  part 
of  the  purpose  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work,  to  transfer  from  the  primary  depart- 
ment in  Hartford,  such  pupils  as  have 
reached  a  proper  stage  of  development,  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston  and  in  this 
way  to  secure  for  these  pupils  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  Boston  School. 
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Mr.    Cleaveland's    Scheme    for    a    Manual 
Training  School  la  Washington. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Cleaveland  has  been 
spending  his  time  in  Washington  re- 
cently and  has  succeeded  in  making  an 
impression  on  at  least  one  newspaper 
man.  The  Washington  Star  prints  an 
article  about  him,  from  which  it  ap-  | 
pears  that  he  is  urging  the  establish-  ] 
ment  of  a  school  of  manual  training 
for  the  blind  there.  The  writer  says 
that  Mr.  Cleaveland  has  interested 
many  pastors  of  churches  In  that  city 
and  that  he  contemplates  a  large 
scheme.     It  adds: 

"Largely  through  his  efforts  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  now  supporting 
such  an  industrial  school  as  he  hopes 
to  establish  here,  and  the  results  have 
been  so  favorable,  he  says,  as  to  dem- 
onstrate beyond  cavil  the  usefulness  of 
such   an   institution." 

Mr.  Cleaveland  must  have  failed  to 
explain  in  Washington  that  his  opera- 
tions here  have  been  severely  criticised 
and  that  the  Legislature  is  now  consid- 
ering abolishing  the  costly  machinery 
of  administration  which  he  has  induced 
the  State  to  undertake.  The  claims 
made  for  it  are  disputed  vigorously  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  by  the  J 
special  committee  on  State  expendi- 
tures which  advises  refusing  further 
appropriations  to  his  industrial  home, 
and  by  many  private  persons. 

The  Star  is  correct  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Cleaveland  is  a  man  of  strong  per- 
sonality, and  shows  remarkable  ener- 
gy. It  will  probably  find,  however, 
that  the  blind  persons  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  be  properly  cared  for 
by  means  and  methods  which  are  well 
known  and  are  probably  understood  by 
some  residents  of  the  District.  They 
are  nowhere  better  understood  than  in 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  an  institution  of  the 
highest  character,  and  known  all  over 
the  country. 


boy  with  sunny  hair  sitting  upon  the  steps 
of  the  temple.     Language   had  he  none. 

He  answered  questions  with  streaming 
eyes  and  frightened  face.  While  men 
wondered,  a  slave  drew  near,  carrying  a 
harp.  Then  the  child  signaled  for  the  I 
instrument,  for  this  language  he  could 
speak.  He  threw  his  arms  about  the 
harp  as  the  child  about  its  mother's  neck." 
The  promoters  of  the  work  we  have 
imperfectly  outlined,  have  sought  to 
furnish  the  blind  children  of  our  state; 
not   with  a   literal   harp    but   with    that 


facility  for  self-expression  which  by 
reason  of  their  blindness  they  do  not 
possess.  Has  not  the  present  measure  of 
success  more  than  justified  their  purpose? 
This  noble  work  which  has  been  so 
practically  inaugurated  deserves  not  alone 
the  money  of  the  state,  but  the  gifts  and 
prayers  of  all  the  humane,  who  are  also 
widely  thoughtful,  and  persistently 
practical.  Let  all  its  legitimate  wants  be 
cheerfully  and  generously  supplied  ! 

What  Mr.  Anagnos  Says. 

M.  Anagnos,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  South  Boston, 
to  which  many  blind  pupils  from  Con- 
necticut are  sent,  had  intended  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Connecticut  committee 
on  appropriations  last  week  when  the 
matter  of  provision  for  the  blind  of  this 
State  was  under  consideration.  He 
found  himself  unable  to  attend,  but 
sent  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
a  statement,  which  was  filed  with  the 
committee.  A  copy  of  this  is  here  ap- 
pended: 

South  Boston,  March  21,  ,1899. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I 
am  unable  to  be  present  at  tne  hearing  | 
on  Thursday  next.  In  addition  to  my  en- 
gagements on  that  day,  ihe-  serious  illness 
of  one  of  our  most  iromising  pupils— an  ill- 
ness which  gives  every  indication  that  it 
will  prove  fatal — will  prevent  me  from 
being  far  from  home  during  the  next  few 
days. 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  taking 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  Industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  establish  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind,  but  one  after  another  has 
proved  a  failure,  some,  indeed,  being 
closed    after    experiment    during    several 
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1(1  'I'lii'  r.nly  one  which  has  been 
essful  Is  thai  In  Phil 
phia,  but  Its  success  Is  due  mainly  to 
character  of  Us  superintendent,  who  in  a 
man  not  only  of  t>u  Ini  ability  and  tact, 
bui  also  or  absolute  integrity,.  Even  this, 
according  to  the  last  report.  'Is  carried  on 
El  a  loss  which  amounted  during  the  year 
1898  to  $30,262.69.  Hut,  were  the  movement 
successful  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
the  Idea  embodied  In  the  system  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  By  the  establishment  and 
support  of  special  Institutions  which  In 
reality  are  almshouses,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, disguised  under  the  misleading  name 
of  Industrial  homes,  blind  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  segregated  from  ordinary  so- 
ciety, and  form  a  sort  of  community  by 
themselves,  which  is  decidedly  injurious 
to  their  intellectual,  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  interests. 

,  The  object  of  true  philanthropy  and 
practical  wisdom  is  to  see  that  the  blind 
on  leaving  school  be  absorbed  Into  the 
seeing  population  and  not  congregated 
wini  their  fellow-sufferers,  so  as  to  form 
by  themselves  a  class  apart 

It  Is  true  that  the  education  of  the 
blind,  in  order  to  be  effective  or  produc- 
tive of  favorable  results,  must  be  long, 
many-sided,  laborious  and  very  expen- 
sive;' but  it  must  be  had  at  any  cost  of 
time  and  money,  for  It  is  the  sole  means 
of  salvation  of  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
men.  Thev  have  to  depend  wholly  upon 
its  thoroughness  for  their  ability  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  To  the  careful 
student  and  impartial  investigator  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  prevailing  indus- 
trial system  In  the  civilized  world,  in 
which  the  use  of  the  iron  fingers  of  ma- 
chinery of  every  conceivable  kind  has 
rendered  valueless  those  of  the  human 
flesh,  it  is  clearly  evident  that,  with  the 
exception  of  mattress-making  and  of  the 
tuning  of  pianofortes,  there  is  no  man- 
ual or  mechanical  occupation  whereby  the 
blind  can  earn  their  living,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
man  or  woman  who  has  the  audacity  to 
make  a  public  declaration  that  certain 
ordinary  trades  are  equally  available  and 
profitable  to  those  who  can  see  and  to 
those  who  are  bereft  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
must  be  a  scheming,  self-seeking  rogue, 
If  not  a  good-natured  imbecile. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  but  my  solemn 
duty  to  this  class  of  unfortunate  beings 
compels  me  to  say  that  its  moral  effect  is 
anything  but  helpful.  By  gathering  un- 
der its  roof  not  only  the  good  and  deserv- 
ing persons,  but  also  a  part  of  the  unde- 
sirable elements  which  have  been  rejected 
from  this  institution  for  ample  reasons,  it 
lowers  the  moral  standard  of  the  blind 
in  New  England,  dulls  the  Incentives  to 
honest  endeavor,  and  offers  inducements 
for  seeking  refuge  under  it  to  those  who 
are  Inclined  to  be  indolent  and  discon- 
tented under  the  effect  of  a  wholesome 
discipline.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
I  am  obliged  to  come  out  from  the  re- 
treat of  silence  to  make  this  statement, 
but  the  matter  comes  before  me  in  such 
a  form  as  makes  it  imperative  for  me  to 
take  this  course. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  or 
your  efforts  to  benefit  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  ANAGNOB. 
Mr.    Charles  P.    Kellogg.    State   Board   of 
Charities,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Power  of  Blind  Board. 

[Hartford  Letter  to  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican.] 
Two  corporations  which  have  before 
now  been  severely  criticised  have  been 
fighting  for  their  lives  in  the  Legisla- 
ture this  week,  the  Law  and  Order 
League  and  the  Connecticut  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  The  attack  in 
each  Instance  has  been  more  vigorous 
than  was  expected,  but  the  opponents 
at  the  Capitol  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Leogue  were  extremely  injudicious  in 
their  methods — while  the  defense,  as 
usual,  relied  greatly  on  the  respectable 
names  connected  with  the  organization. 
As  for  the  institute  for  the  blind,  >t  is 
a  puzzling  thing  to  understand.  First 
there  is  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  By  its  charter  there 
I  are  two  directors  ex-ofncio,  the  Gov- 
I  ernor  and  the  chief  justice,  and  two 
who  are  appointed.  Of  the  latter  one 
must  be  a  woman  and  one  or  the  other 
must  be  a  blind  person.  This  makes 
a  natural  place  for  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the 
blind  lawyer.  He  is  also  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  the  wo- 
man director,  is  the  assistant  secre- 
tary.   Mr.  Cleaveland  is  also  president 


0 


of  the  Industrial  Hon..  already  men- 
tioned. Matters  are  i  litis  somewhat 
heated  at  the  outset.  Besides  the 
Industrial  Home  there  is  a  kinder- 
garten In  another  part  of  the  city. 
The  board  of  education  of  the  blind  Is 
clothed  with  power  to  dispose  of  the 
blind  children  of  the  Stat'  is  It  sees  fit. 
11  sends  some  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  South  Boston,  it  places  most  of  the 
youngest  in  the  kindergarten,  it  has 
established  a  colony  of  older  people  In 
Colchester,  where  they  learn  to  make 
brooms,  and  it  sends  a  concert  troupe 
of  blind  people  about  the  country  to 
sing  for  money.  Complicated  as  the  re- 
lations thus  created  are  this  statement 
does  not  include  all  the  complications. 
The  financial  statements  have  not  been 
easy  to  understand,  and  it  has  drawn 
more  money  from  the  State  Treasury 
than  some  persons  approve.  The  mat- 
ter before  the  Legislature  includes  not 
only  cutting  off  appropriations  to  the 
Industrial  Home,  but  wiping  the  board 
of  education  of  the  blind  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  committing  its  duties  to  tha 
board  of  education  which  already  has 
supervision  of  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  State  and  can  attend  to  the 
65,070  blind  persons  now  cared  for  by 
the  special  board,  without  much  addi- 
tional labor  or  expense.  In  fact  all  but 
the  youngest  and  those  in  mature  life 
might  just  as  well  be  sent  to  the  Per- 
I  kins  Institute,  where  some  of  them  go 
|  now. j4 
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The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  at  hand,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  contents  is  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  department, 
which  has  much  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  kindergartner. 
Conspicuous  among  others  is  the  well-known  case  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  brought  to  the  institute  when  five  years  old,  "a  dull, 
sluggish,  spiritless  creature,  unconscious  of  his  deprivation,  and 
unconcerned  about  his  surroundings,"  without  sight  or  hearing. 
Now  at  the  age  of  twelve  we  see  him  a  bright,  happy,  inventive 
boy,  devoted  to  his  sloyd  teacher,  the  well- known  Mr.  Gustav 
Larsson,  principal  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  and 
able  to  do  in  his  darkness  that  which  "it  is  impossible  for  most 
of  us  to  do  who  have  our  five  senses,  but  have  not  been  trained  to 

use  them.  Tommy  can  replace  a  window-cord,  repair  a  lock,  and 
use  his  tools  in  various  ways.  Physiology  is  a  favorite  subject, 
and  "with  the  help  of  his  teacher  he  has  made  a  systematic  study 
of  our  common  trees,  classifying  them  by  families,  collecting, 
pressing,  and  mounting  specimens  of  each  family,  and  writing  a 
description  of  each  tree  on  the  page  opposite  the  mounted  speci- 
men." During  the  past  year  the  school  has  lost  its  friend  and 
trustee,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  for  twelve  years  has  shown  his 
appreciation  of  the  principles  governing  the  school  by  giving  it 
his  unqualified  support.  The  kindergartners  in  charge  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  are  Miss  Grace  W.  Thomas  and  Miss 
Alice  E.  Shedd,  and  we  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Anagnos' 
heart-expanding  report: 

The  fault  which  some  scientific  men  are  prone  to  find  with  the  kindergarten 
system,  as  being  destitute  of  psychology,  shows  nothing  less  than  that  the 
worship  of  the  microscope,  and  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  from  one  side  only, 
is  doing  incalculable  harm  in  not  a  few  instances  by  narrowing  and  contract- 
ing minds  which  evidently  had  the  early  promise  and  the  elements  of  great 
usefulness  and  brilliant  achievement.  Nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts 
and  intentions  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  new  education  than  to  pervert  his 
magnificent  pedagogical  creation  into  a  sort  of  psychological  laboratory,  where 
the  faddists  of  these  latter  days  might  have  an  opportunity  to  use  freely  their 
dissecting  scientific  instruments  on  the  brains  and  hearts  of  littlehuman  beings, 
and  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  intellectual  and  psychic  analyses  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction. He  looked  upon  the  child  as  a  center  of  free-will,  and  as  an  indisso- 
luble organic  unity,  to  be  carefully  studied  and  rationally  interpreted,  and  not 
as  an  aggregate  of  physical  and  psychical  elements  to  be  analyzed  and 
explained. 

It  is  truly  fortunate  that  Froebel  was  not  a  professional  physiological  psychol- 
ogist or  a  trained  biologist  of  the  ordinary  type;  for,  if  he  had  been  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  a  large  part  of  the  creative  force  of  his  consummate  enthusi- 
asm and  of  his  marvelous  power  of  penetration  might  have  been  evaporated 
in  the  attempt  to  ride  at  a  high  speed  some  kind  of  scientific  hobby,  or  in  the 
task  of  recording  and  classifying  the  pedantic  trivialities  of  some  special  line 
of  child  investigation,  and  thus  the  world  might  have  been  deprived  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  his  educational  genius  has  conferred  upon  it. 
Born  for  the  universe,  he  could  not  narrow  his  mind, 
And  to  hobby  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 


V  In- regard  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  be 

able  to  report  that  it  has  been  constantly  growing  in  every  direction,  and  that 
its  present  state  is  a  palpable  and  cogent  proof  both  of  the  wise  methods  of 
development  and  training  pursued  within  its  walls  and  of  the  admirable  work 
that  is  done  there.  Its  influence  is  becoming  wider  and  more  powerful  from 
year  to  year,  and  its  progress  toward  the  consummation  of  the  plans  laid  out 
bv  its  founders  is  uninterrupted.  That  there  are  still  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  advancement  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Since  it  is  most  beneficent  in  its 
purposes,  eminently  successful  in  the  results  of  its  ministrations,  increasing 
constantly  both  in  size  and  power,  continually  winning  new  supporters  and 
adherents,  all  because  the  best  and  most  intelligent  classes  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children,  the  infant 
institution,  so  successfully  planted  and  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
civilized  and  proverbially  generous  community,  is  steadily  pushing  onward  to 
complete  victory  and  cannot  possibly  fail  to  gain  it. 

i 
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The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Facts  vs.  Theories. 

'.  To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  ir 
your  columns  for  a  reply  to  the  article 
on  "The  Blind,"  contained  in  The 
Times  of  March  28?    Having  identified  go*)*  the ^blind in  printing  offices  is 


tution  and  many  other  things  are  print- 
ed there,  and  the  work  is  well  done.  For 
one  of  the  young  men  employed  there 
a  place  in  another  printing  office  is 
ready  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  learn- 
ing his  trade.  The  business  manager 
of~  the  office  says: 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  em- 


,,  I  the  prejudice  of  the  seeing  person, 
myself,  for  more  than  five  years,  with;  To  any  one  wno  desires  to  know  more 
the  little  company  of  people  who  areJ  of  this  work  the  undersigned  will  glad- 
earnestly  striving  to  help  the  hlind  to!  g*Mj  cog,  of  the  ^rt  referred^  ; 
help  themselves,  I  emphatically  protest  bp  tljj  better  than  the  report, 
against  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  To  conclude:  It  would  seem  then 
Anagnos  that  industrial  homes  for  the  tlnat  industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind  are 
blind  are  "in  reality    almshouses  pure  nePde<3.  • 

and  simple."  First,   By   those   who   are   too   old  to 

In  order  to  disprove  this  statement,  De  admitted  to  institutions  like  the 
allow  me  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cleaveland's  perkins,  where  the  education  is  chiefly 
lastest  report,  just  published,  in  which  literary  and  musical, 
testimony  is  given  in  regard  to  more  Second,  By  those  returning  from 
than  twenty  blind  people  who  have  school  whose  industrial  training  is  not 
been  pupils  at  the  Connecticut  Indus-  complete,  or  who  have  no  friends  to 
trial  Home.  All  of  these  persona,  ex-  assist  them  in  obtaining  work  to  which 
cept  four,   are  already  self-supporting,   they  are  adapted.  ■     ' 

and  of  these  four  three  exnect  to  be  Third,  By  persons  who,  from  phy- 
so  very  soon.  The  fourth  is  a  young  sioal  infirmity  or  other  causes,  are  un- 
lady  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind.  She  is  able  to  support  themselves  entirely,  and 
rejoicing  in  being  able  to  earn  some-  yet  who  are  most  thankful  for  an  op- 
thing  for  herself  by  Industries  learned  P°«J°  $  J1^  %*?«£  Ve°r- 


at   the  Home. 

Five  of  the  above-mentioned  persons 
had  been  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, but  needed  further  instruction  or 
other  assistance  in  order  to  render ; 
them  self-supporting.  All  of  the 
others  were  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  admitted  to  the  Home,  and  there- 1 


son  has  come  to  us  whose  mind  and 
body  had  become  nearly  wrecked  from 
disuse.  Are  manhood  and  womanhood 
worth  nothing  aside  from  dollars  and 
cents?  Shall  we  throw  away  those  who 
cannot  wholly  support  themselves? 
Even  on  grounds  of  economy  that 
ould  be  a  most  foolish  policy.  It  is  far 


fore  too  old  to  be  received  at  the  Per-  [  DPtter  that  they  should  do  what  they 
kins  Institute.  Two  of  them,  indeed, 
had  applied  there  for  admission  but 
could  not  enter  because  of  their  age, 
One  of  these  two  was  a  vigorous  youth 
of  nineteen,  who  had  just  lost  his  sight 
by  an  accident.  Six  of  the  men  above- 
mentioned    have    families    whom    they 


can  in  an  industrial  home  than  that 
they  should  sit  with  folded  hands  in  an 
almshouse.  With  proper  supervision, 
however,  there  will,  in  future,  be  very 
■few  who  cannot  support  themselves. 

The    active    friends    of    the    blind    in 
Connecticut,     while       gladly       availing 


are   now   supporting   as   well   as   them-    themselves  of  the  excellent  educational 


advantages  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
are  merely  ehdeavoring  to  do  such 
prellminarv  and  supnlementary  work 
as  is  needful  for  the  best  development 
of  every  blind  person  in  the  State. 

H.  L.  OLMSTED. 
74  Niles  street,  Hartford. 
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selves,  so  it  seems  hardly  just  to  charge 
us  with  pauperizing  the  blind. 

Again,  Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  "it 
is*  clearly  evident  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mattress-making  and  piano- 
forte tuning,  there  is  no  manual  or 
mechanical  occupation  whereby  the 
blind  can  earn  this  living,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances."  And 
yet,  of  the  men  above-mentioned,  nine 
are  supporting  themselves  by  broom- 
making,  and  three  more  will  soon  be 
doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly true,  however,  that  "the  iron  fingers  j  PUBLISHED  EVEBY  DAT  IN  THE  TEAB. 
of   machinery,"    (to   use   the   expression]  VOL.  CV.,  NO,  101 

of  Mr.  Anagnos),  have  rendered  less 
remunerative  to  the  blind  many  trades 
by     which     they     formerly     supported         TUESDAY,    APHIL    II,    loUil. 

themselves.     Much    patience,    ingenuity  

and  energy  are  needed  m  order  to  de- i   AT   THE    BLIND    KINDERGARTEN. 

vise  new  and  profitable  industries  for  

them.  The    Ladies'    Visiting    Committee    Will 

It  is  just  here  that  Mr.   Cleaveland  Give  a  Reception. 

has    shown    special    skill.    He    believes  .        ™ltf„0   ne  the 

that    co-operation    with    the    seeing    lft      The  ladies'   visiting  committee   of  the 
the    kev    which    will    open    avenues    to   kindergarten    for   the   blind   has   lssueo. 
success  for   the   blind.   He   is   illustrat-    cards  (or  a  receptioi.  to  be  given  at  the 
ing   this  belief   by  a  successful   print- 
ing  office   at   the   Industrial    Home.    In 
that     work      two      persons    with    sight 
keep    six    or    eight   blind    persons    con- 
si  antly    employed.      By    the  latter    is 
done  all  of  the  press  work,  folding,  sort 
ing,  stitching  and  addressing  of  a  forty 


The  Christian  Register 
(30)     [April  6  1899 


The  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  is  full  of  interest  and  encour- 
agement for  those  who  know  the  noble  work 
that  is  being  done  for  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren there.  Among  much  interesting  matter 
it  contains  full  accounts  of  the  advancement 
made  by  Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin, 
and  Thomas  Stringer,  children  in  whom  the 
public  are  peculiarly  and  tenderly  interested. 
The  marvellous  story  of  patient,  loving  effort 
which  has  rescued  these  children  from  their 
unhearing,  unseeing  isolation,  and  made  them 
happy  participants  in  the  occupations  and 
studies  of  other  children,  never  loses  its 
power.  An  urgent  appeal  is  made  for  an 
increase  of  susbcriptions  for  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  new  building  is  complete,  the 
corps  of  teachers  increased,  and  expenses 
correspondingly  augmented.  The  broaden- 
ing of  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
greater  financial  resources,  and  surely  this 
appeal  is  one  to  be  heeded. 


TUESDAY.    APRIL    11,    1899 

WILL  OF  GOVERNOR  WOLCOIT'S  MOTHER 


It  Was  Filed  at  Dedham  Today  and 
Contains  Many  Public  and  Private 
Bequests  

In  the  Probate  Court  at  Dedham  was 
filed  today  the  will  of  Hai-riet  Frothing- 
bam  Wolcott,  late  of  Milton,  mother  of 
Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  governor  of  -Massa- 
chusetts. The  will  contains  many  large 
public  and  private  bequests,  as  follows:  To 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  $2*,- 
000;  J.  Huntington  Wolcoltt  fund,  the  in- 
come for  maintaining  a  free  bed;  to  the 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  her 
share  there,  which  amounted  to  $2500; 
Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  $3000,  to  maintain  two  scholar- 
ships; Tuskegee  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  $2000;  on  the  death  of  Rebecca 
M.  Frothingham  of  New  Bedford,  widow 
6*  Henry,  deceased,  brother  of  the  testatrix, 
the  sum  of  $15,000  Is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary and  the  Home  for  Incurables;  to  Rev. 
Ames  of  Boston  is  given  $300:  to  Rev. 
Roderick  Stebbins  of  Milton,  $300.  Liberal 
bequests  are  made  to  all  the  children  of 
Governor  Wolcott;  a  sum  to  each  servant 
in  her  employ  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and 
to  Thomas  Haley,  who  served  under  her 
son  during  the  war,  $1000.  All  of  the  major 
portion  of  her  estate,  after  paying  thfe 
legacies,  is  bequeathed  to  Roger  Wolcott. 
The  will  was  executed  on  Dec.  13,  1898. 
Governor  Wolcott  is  named  as  executor. 


On  Monday  afternoon  in  connection  with/  the  J^n<"cahy  tn, 

Kindergarten  for  the   Blind   a  reception  will  ^6'  &r0 

'1  ladies'  visiting  committee,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mlb?,       t, 

the   hall,   followed  jf*  Vrb£  Mrs    Louis  Agassi^Miss  A.™**^, 


page  monthly  magazine  with   a  circu-    iy[rs    e    Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Maud 
lation  of  5.000.  The  reports  of  the  insti-    Howe  Elliott    Mrs    John  C.   Gray.   Mrs. 

Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Maris, 
Mrs  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


institution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  next  Mon 

day  at  3  P.  M.    There  will  be  exercises 

by    the    children    -  . 

&«  affl?eey  fnc.uRdes-    MrT  Eo'uts  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Maud  H owe. Elliott  and^som      ^ 

Agassi^"6  William  Ipp^ton,    Miss  equally  as  well  known  for  philanthropic  work      On 

lines    Brooks,    Mis^_Caroline^DAerby.  ^  a  brief  address  wiU  be  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eels. 
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EDNESDA1.     APRIL,    12.    1899 


WILL  OF  GOVERNOR  W0LC01VS  MOTHER 


It  Was  Filed,  at  Dedham  Tuesday  and 
Contains  Many  Public  and  Private 
Bequests  

In  the  Probate  Court  at  Dedham  on  Tues- 
day the  will  of  Harriot  Frothlngham  Wol- 
cott,  lato  of  Milton,  mother  of  Hon.  Roger 
Wolcott,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
filed.  The  will  contains  many  large 
public  and  private  bequests,  as  follows:  To 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  $25,- 
OOOi  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  fund,  the  In- 
come for  maintaining  a  free  bed;  to  the 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  her 
share  there,  which  amounted  to  $250); 
uioii  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  $3000,  to  maintain  two  scholar- 
ships; Tuskegee  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  .f2000;  on  the  death  of  Rebecca 
M.  Frothlngbam  of  New  Bedford,  widow 
o<f  Henry,  deceased,  brother  of  the  testatrix, 
the  suni  of  $15,000  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  the  Eye  and  Bar  Infirm- 
ary and  the  Home  for  Incurables;  to  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames  of  Boston  is  given  $300; 
to  Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins  of  Milton,  $300. 

Uberal    bequests    are    made    to    all    the 
children  of  Governor  Wolcott.   Roger  Wol- 
cott, Jr.,  being  left  $10,000,  and  Mrs.  Wol- 
cott leaves  in  trust  $10,000  to  William  Prescott 
Wolcott,  Samuel   Harrington  Wolcott,  Oliver 
Wolcott  and  Cornelia  F.  Wolcott,   all  chil- 
dren of  Governor  Wolcott.     Several   nieces 
of   Mrs.   Wolcott   receive  $5000  each.     They 
are  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hill  of  Hyde  Park,  Abbie 
Hooper   of   Boston    and    Eliza    C.    Frothing- 
ham  of  Philadelphia.    To  other  nieces,  Julia 
K.  Frothlngham  of  Boston,  Elizabeth  Mer- 
chants of   Duluth,   Minn.;    Alice  Wolcott  of 
New  York,  Julia  Jackson  of  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.   Edward  Reynolds  of  Boston,  Hannah 
Jackson    of   Newark.    N.    J.;    Elizabeth    F. 
Martin.    Mrs.    Charles    H.    Parker,    Bessie 
Roberts   and    Mary   J.    Brlnley    the   sum   of 
$500  each   -was  left.     To   her  nieces   La.ura, 
Man'  and  Cornelia  Ranklns,  $6000  is  left  in 
trust,  and  Harriet  W.  Frothlngham  of  Phil- 
adelphia the  sum  of  $2000.    Theodore  Froth- 
ingham    and    Huntington    Frothingham    re- 
ceive $5000  each   in    trust,    and  Cornelia   F. 
Cowherwait    of    Germantown,    Pa.,    is    left 
$3000. 

Mary  A.  MeKenzie,  a  faithful  servant  of 
Mrs.  Wolcott,  is  left  $5000.  and  $1000  is  left 
each  to  Thomas  Haley  of  Boston,  Matilda 
Goddard  of  Boston,  Alice  Cunningham  of 
Bolton,  John  C.  Cunningham  of  Bolton  and 
Mary   Stone. 

All  of  the  major  portion  of  her  estate, 
after  paying  the  legacies,  is  bequeathed  to 
Roger  Wolcott.  The  will  was  executed  on 
Dec.  13.  1898.  Governor  Wolcott  is  named 
as  executor.  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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APRIL  15,  1899. 

....  A  reoeptlou  will  be  given  at  tb«  Kindergar- 
ten tor  the  Blind,  In  Jamaloa  Plain,  oorner 
ol  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  on  Monday, 
April  17,  at  3  P.M.  The  exercises  In  the  hall 
will  begin  at  3  SO  P.  M.  Address  by  Key.  James 
Bells.  The  Ladles'  Visiting  committee  com- 
prises Mrs.  Louis  Agass  z,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
tin,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Ohlpman  Gray.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack  Mrs.  Kingsmlll  Matrs,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs.  K.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Annie  0. 
Warren. 
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ESTABLISHED  1813. 


APRIL    15,    1899. 


— The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  reception  to  be 

given  at  the  Kindergarten,  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Jamaica 
Plain,  on  Monday,  April  IT,  at  3  p.  m. 
There  will  be  exercises  in  the  hall  and 
address  by  Rev.  James  Eells  at  3.30 
p.  m.  The  ladies  on  the  committee  are 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Ap- 
pleton,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caro- 
line Derby,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John 
Chipman  Grey,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Miss 
Annie  C.  Warren. _^_ 
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TUESDAY,    APRIL   18,   7899. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  SING. 

Annual  Reception  Held  at  the  Kinder-; 
,  garten    in    Jamaica    Plain 
Yesterday. 

A  small  piece  of  paper  embossed  with  | 
the  name  of  "M;  Anagnos"  accompanied; 
each  invitation  sent  out  for  the  annual, 
reception   of   the   kindergarten   for    the: 

t  blind  held  yesterday  at  the  institution, 
corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets. 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  paper  that  accom-j 
panied   the  Invitation  was  a  sample  of' 

I  the  manner  of  printing  the  books  and 

I  papers  from  which  the  children  are 
taught.  ,      '       "> 

\t  3  o'clock  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  people-friends,  parents  and  other 
interested  persons-present,  who  bad  an 

|  opportunity    of    seeing   the   children    in 

^WSU-  in  the  hall  began. 
Mr    Francis  Appleton,  chairman  of  the 
!  executive  committee.,  presided 

The  exercises  consisted  of  ■  parr  songs, 
by  the  bovs  and  by  the  girls;  violin  solo 
"  ,"  stlcher  E.  Cummings  and  A. 
Heroux-  piano  duet.  J.  Cunningham 
and  H  Rand;  song.  Nettie  Gray  and 
Edna  Abbott,  and  a  selection  b>  the 
Kinder  orchestra.  A  very  interesting, 
and  to  some  a  rather  astonishing  ex- 
hibition  was  given  of  how  the  children 

arIaerlardmaadresses  were  made  by 
the  Rev.  James  Eells  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 


Tuesday,  apkil  is,  '   >•»• 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Annual  Reception  Well  Attended— Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe  Present— Tributes 
to  the  Late  3r  Eliot. 

In    response    to  Hon    of    the 

i-lslting  commiti 
large  at  ten  lends 

at   the    annual    reception  -ter- 

day   afternoon   at    the    kl 
the   blind,    corner   of    Perkins 
sis,    Jamaica   Plain. 

irises  in   the  main    hnll   began 
at   3.30,    but   many   of   the  came 

hour   earlier    and    had    the    ;.:.  asure 
of  visiting  the  children   I 
class    rooms  and    w,re   much    Inl      • 
in  th^  reading  P-- 
In    the   gymnasium    thi 
of  little  boys  and  girls  ■  n  knit 

ting  and  sewing. 
The     visitors     were     especially 

i  ested  in  Tommy  Strli 

|  both    deaf    and     biii 
senterl   him   with   m    fill 

|  the  shape  of  a  drum  filled  win    , 
mints.      He    felt    of    the    box    '■ 
fully   and    then   com! 
the    top    of   the    box    to    let    hi 
know    that    he    knew    the    shai 
box;    then,   after   carefully   raising 
cover,    he   placed   It   near   hie 
spelled  on  his  Angers  the  word  pej 
mints.     The    visitor    suggest,.,]    that     he 
should  share  his  bonbons  with  th<   oth-r 
boys   and    he  readily  consented,   saying, 
"Enough    for  all." 

a   few  minutes  before  (he  appoii 
hour  fnr  the  exercises  the  child rel 
sembled  in  the  main  hall  In  the  gymna- 
sium  building  where   Mr   Anagnos   wel- 
comed   the    guests   very   cordially.    Mrs 
.Tub  i  Ward  Howe 

platform  with  Gen  Francis  Peabody.  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  col 
lion,    who    presided.     The    musics 
grant   was   vfry   enjoyable.     Rev   J 
Eells  was  Introduced  and  expressed  his 
Interest    in    the    work   of    the   children. 
which   he   said   seemed   such  a   splendid 
triumph  over  difficulties. 

Gen    Peabody    then    called    upon    Mrs 
Julia     Ward     Howe,     who     spokt 
earnestly    and    hopefully    in    the 
est    of   the  noble   work    which    her  hus- 
band,   the    late    Dr    Howe,    founded    so 
many  years  ago. 

In    closing   Mrs    Howe    referred    with 
much    feeling    to    the    late    Dr    Samuel 
Eliot,    who   as    president    of   the 
ration,     presided     for    many    years     at 
these  exercises. 

Gen  Peabody  expressed   the  api 
tion  of  the  board  for  the  teachers  under 
Mr  Anagnos.  whose  devotion   is   I 
all  remuneration.    He  S]  te  need 

of   funds   and   of  personal   Interest    and 
activity   in    the   work.     He   also   paid    a 
beautiful    tribute  to  the  memory  .,;'  r>r 
Eliot,  and  said   that  while  he  could  not 
hope   to  fill   Dr  Eliot's  place,   he   would 
endeavor  to  do  so  worthily.    A  beautiful 
bouquet  of  spring  blossoms  whiei 
rated    the   platform    was    preset  : 
Gen  Peabody-and_Mrs  Julia  V 
at  the  conclusion  of  th. 
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TUESDAY.    APRIL.    18,    1899 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Annual  Reception  Held  at  Jamaica 
Plain  Yesterday  Afternoon— Address  by- 
Rev.  Mr.  Eells  and  Julia  Ward  Howe 


The  annual  reception  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  and  was  largely  attended  by 
those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  exercises  began  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  hall  connected  with  the 
gymnasium,  the  new  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  Mr.  Francis-  Appleton,  presid- 
ing. The  first  number  consisted  of  a  group 
of  songs  by  the  boys.  This  was  followed 
by  a  violin  trio  by  Masters  F.  Sticher,  E. 
Cummings  and  A.  Heroux.  The  girls  fol- 
lowed this  number  with  two  songs,  "The 
Birds"  and  "The  Tulips,"  which  they  sang 
with  excellent  taste  and  harmony. 

Then  came  a  most  interesting  exercise  by 
a  class  of  boys,  which  was  a  lesson  in  the 
Fletcher  numerical  simplex  method.  The 
teacher,  Miss  Maud  Hamilton,  prefaced  the 
exercise  by  explaining  the  system  and 
stating  that  nine  of  her  boys  began  in 
September  and  four  in  January.  The  charts 
were  made  with  loose  leather  lines  across 
a  cloth  or  paper  background,  by  means  of 
which  the  children  appropriately  described 
the  clefs,  measures  and  spaces;  and  the  va- 
rious notes  were  quickly  and  accurately 
designated  by  name  and  lengths  of  time  by 
the  children.  The  exercises  in  scales,  tonics 
and  dominants,  and  the  selection  of  notes 
random,  giving  them  the  right  names, 
evinced  most  remarkable  progress  made  by 
these  children,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  exercises. 
At  the  close  one  of  the  boys  gave  a  recita- 
tion, describing  the  life  of  Bach.  A  piano- 
forte duet  played  by  two  boys,  J.  Cunning- 
ham and  H.  Rand,  and  a  song  sung  by  Net- 
tie Gray  and  Edna  Abbott,  closed  the  first 
part  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Appleton  then  introduced  Rev.  James 
Eells  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  as  the 
speaker  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Eells  said  he  had  hesitated  about 
coming  out  to  speak  on  the  occasion,  not 
knowing  of  just  what  he  should  speak. 
Therefore  he  came  with  no  formal  address, 
but  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  fresh 
impressions,  which  he  certainly  had  re- 
ceived. He  dwelt  on  the  way  the  musical 
method  had  been  presented,  and  the  songs, 
and  how  they  lead  us  all  back  to  the  hours 
of  labor  and  earnest  thought  that  has 
been  put  into  this  work.  No  other  work, 
he  said,  calls  out  such  unspeakable  pa- 
tience. He  spoke  of  the  barriers  once 
seeming  unsurmountable  with  these  teach- 
ers have  to  encounter.  Descriptions  of 
things  are  not  enough,  as  with  ordinary 
children;  demonstration  must  accompany 
them.  A  light  has  dawned  here  for  each 
individual,  the  ideal  for  each.  In  these 
lives  theTe  is  none  of  that  comparisan  of 
themselves  with  others  that  so  often  be- 
littles us;  they  are  all  intent  on  develop- 
ing their  own  best  selves.  Then  there  is 
the  development  of  the  light  of  unselfish- 
ness. When  that  great-seeking  light  forced 
Itself  into  the  darkness  of  Helen  Keller's 
i  life,  the  tremendous  lesson  was  taught  of 
triumph  over  great  obstacles.  In  every 
department  of  the  work  at  the  kindergarten 
this  triumphing  over  obstacles  is  going  on, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  these  chil- 
dren teach  us.  The  seeing  of  the.  invisi- 
ble is  another  great  feature  of  this  work. 
Anyone  who  is  to  be  successful  in  any  line 
must  have  the  faith  of  these  little  ones,  of 
seeing  what  is  invisible.  That  is  what  this 
institution  is  doing,  making  up  for  great 
loss  by  its  grasp  of  the  invisible. 

Out  of  the  great  swelling-  of  your  hearts 
in  gratitude  at  being  able  to  help  these 
little  one  comes  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  ourselves.  For  every  institution 
that  looks  toward  the  strengthening  of 
any  one  class  works  toward  uplifting  all 
classes  in  society,  and  so  is  a  help  toward 
,  one  grand  end— the  greatest  of  a  great 
I  new  day.  It  is  our  blessed  work,  then,  to 
help  cheer  and  strengthen  these  little  ones 
and  to  multiply  by  twenty-fold  their  oppor- 
tunities; but  for  the  sake  of  making  cor- 
respondence between  us  and  God  we  should 


work,  and  not  solely  to  pick  up  defective 
humanity.  And  so  we  shall  help  bring  the 
world  into  light  and  hasten  the  day  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  defective  humanity. 
Everyone  that  labors  to  help  these  good 
causes  will  be  glad  when  the  day  comes 
when  it  shall  be  no  longer  necessary.  This 
will  not  come  in  our  day;  but  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent vision  for  us  who  perhaps  have  no 
eyes  to  see;  for  we  are  all  in  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  Peabody  then  introduced  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  received  the  warmest 
welcome.  Mrs.  Howe  gave  as  her  text, 
"The  evil  that  men  do  lives,  but  the  good 
dies  with  them?"  taking  exception  to 
Shakspeare.  She  went  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Dr.  Howe's  work,  when  the  ob- 
stacles he  had  to  overcome  were  so  many 
and  the  helping  hands  so  few.  Tracing  the 
growth  of  the  wonderful  work  of  today 
among  the  blind,  she  reviewed  the  educa- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  remarked  on 
the  different  ba3is  of  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance which  Dr.  Howe  had  in  his  work  and 
that  given  to  the  blind  and  deaf  pupils  of 
today.  This  work,  she  said,  is  one  that 
the  world  will  never  let  perish.  A  touching 
reference  was  made  to  Dr.  Eliot,  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  say- 
ing that  the  good  which  he  did  here  lives 
after  him  in  all  our  hearts,  and  especially 
in  the  hearts  of  the  little  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. 

Two  songs  were  sung  by  the  boys,  and 
the  scheduled  exercises  closed  with  selec- 
tions by  the  "Kinder  Orchestra." 

Mr.  Appleton  made  an  appeal  for  the  kin- 
dergarten, saying: 

"Friends,  and  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion, you  who  give  freely  of  youx  time  to 
promote  the  great  and  good  work,  made 
posible  by  the  benefactions  that  have  come 
from  all  generations  and  the  State  since 
the  foundation  of  this  institution,  which 
Mr.  Anagnos  so  efficiently  directs  on  lines 
approved  by  our  chosen  committees;  it  is 
through  you  that  the  possibility  of  our  now 
speaking  to  the  people  at  large  exists.  I 
would  applaud,  with  you,  most  highly  and 
most  heartily,  all  individual  thought  that 
shall  result  in  continued  bequests,  or  gifts 
during  life,  to  increase  our  endowment  in 
buildings,  funds  or  otherwise,  to  promote 
and  make  more  perfect  the  objects  for 
which  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
with  its  kindergarten,  is  established.  The 
development  of  this  kindergarten,  and  the 
gradual  advancing  of  our  work  at  South 
Boston,  as  planned,  in  both  cases  can  be 
brought  nearest  to  perfection,  and  at  the 
earliest  date,  by  gifts  and  bequests.  The 
scope  of  all  good  doing  is  in  proportion  to 
the  material  at  hand  with  which  to  carry 
it  on,  and  that  material  is  both  sound  finan- 
cial aid  based  upon  a  well-protected  gold 
standard,  and  clear,  well-trained  minds  and 
bodies  based  upon  as  sound  a  foundation 
as  the  requisite  financial  aid  should  always 
be.  We  are,  as  a  corporation,  also  most 
grateful  to  all  who  have  given,  in  whatever 
way,  to  this  great  cause  of  humanity;  and, 
as  in  duty  bound,  I  pray  that  such  noble 
inclinations  will  continue  liberally  for  all 
time,  so  that  Christian  guiding,  and  teach- 
ing, can  be  constantly  increasing  and  per- 
fectirg.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  are 
hearing  more  of  large  gifts  to  educational 
and  charitable  insitutions  during  the  life  of 
givers  than  heretofore?  It  seems  so  to  me, 
and  thus  may  gifts  accrue  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  honor,  of  givers. 
We  gratefully  receive  useful  contributions 
in  all  forms,  but,  while  we  need  gifts  in 
money  (of  which  I  hope  Ihave  not  too 
freely  spoken)  as  generously  as  they  can  be 
given,  we  also  need  in  large  measure  per- 
sonal activity  which  can  only  be  given  dur- 
ing the  lives  of  our  friends,  and  we  trust 
and  believe  that  all  such  kindly  acts,  as 
you  who  are  now  before  me  so  earnestly 
give,  may  long  continue,  to  the  good  and 
cheerful  benefit  of  the  blind,  who  come  here 
to  study  and  learn."  He  closed  with  a 
tender  word  of  reminiscence  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
saying    We  need  need  every  bit  of  cheerful 

thought  in  life;  and  I  know  that  to  all 
others,  as  to  me,  it  will  seem  appropriate 
to  rejoice  with  our  scholars  and  graduates 
today,  in  all  the  large  measure  of  pleasant 
and  'helpful  good  that  Dr.  Eliot  brought  to 
us  and  others  during  his  life.  But  we  can 
all  rejoice  that  we  had  his  wise  and  kindly 
guidance  amongst  us  so  long;  and  that  we 
can,  oldest  and  youngest,  rejoice  in  all  the 
helpful  and  delightful  memories  that  his 
life  gave  to  us." 


"We  are  all,  in  some  respects,  in  a  kin- 
dergarten for  Ihe  blind,"  was  a  striking 
utterance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  yester'da 
the  Jamaica  Plain  reception.  "Since  nur 
perception  is  blinded,  and  having  eyes,  v,-c 
do  not  see  the  higher  things  of  the 
spirit."      His    idea,    too,    that    by    helping 

along,  by  all  that  is  in  our  power,  all  these 
institutions  for  the  so-called  unfortunate 
ones,  we  are  leading  up  to  a  time  when 
there  will  be  no  more  defective  humanity, 
is  worth  serious  consideration.  At  any  rate 
there  was -never  an  institution  to  which  the 
oft-misapplied  phrase,  "it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  was  more  truly 
applicable.  He  who  gives  even  one  dollar, 
and  then  goes  out  to  see  what  is  develop- 
ing in  those  blessed  children  gets  far  moire 
than  his  money's  worth.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  help  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his 
splendid  corps  of  teachers  in  this  wonder- 
ful work  of  theirs.  And  the  institution  is 
still  in  need   of  help. 
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AUSTIN,  APRIL  15,  1899. 

A  LETTER  FROfl  ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  become  interested 
in  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  Texas  deaf-blind  girl 
who  is  being-  educated  in  the  Perkins  Institute  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
read  the  following  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Mr. 
Williams,  one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper: 


South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  19,  1899. 
Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

I  received  your  letter,  and  it  interested  me  very 
much.  If  you  come  to  Boston  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  come  to  see  us. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  write  to 
you  and  the  children.  I  study  arithmetic,  English 
composition,  geography  and  reading,  and  learn 
how  to  sew  and  knit,  and  go  to  the  gymnasium  for 
exercises  four  times  a  week. 

Geography  is  my  favorite  study.  I  am  learning" 
about  Mexico,  and  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 
In  composition  class  I  am  writing  about  a  glass 
pitcher.  The  name  of  the  book  that  I  am  read- 
ing in  class  is  "The  Land  of  the  Pyramids."  in 
work-school  I  arn  making  a  needle-book,  and  knit- 
ting a  pair  of  mittens. 

I  go  to  a  school  for  the  blind  which  is  near  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  about  ten  minutes  walk 
from  here  down  to  the  water.  I  have  been  to  see 
it,  and  had  a  pleasant  time. 

There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Boston,  and  I 
have  visited  it.  I  saw  the  children  in  their  classes, 
and  eating  lunch.  They  stay  there  during  school 
hours,  and  go  home  when  their  lessons  are  over. 

There -has  been  a  great  deal  of  snow  this  winter, 
and  the  drifts  were  higher  than  a  man.  When 
people  walked  on  the  streets  they  could  not  see 
any  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  because  of 
these  drifts. 

I  started  to  write  to  you  a  long  time  ago,  but 
my  school  work  prevented  me  from  finishing. 
With  best  wishes  from 

Elizabeth  Robin. 

tint/ 


SATURDAY.    APRIL.    22,    1899 

Wednesday  afternoon  a  very  Interesting: 
pianoforte  recital  was  given  by  Miss  Louise 
E.  Trowbridge  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  The  programme, 
though  somewhat  peculiar  iii  its  arrange- 
ment, presented  great  variety  and  contrast 
in  Its  numbers,  which  were  "all  fruits 
gathered  from  the  classical  garden,"  as  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  school  expressed  him- 
self. Classical  indeed  they  were,  and  each 
one  of  them  offered  great  difficulties  in  ex- 
ecution and  interpretation.  Miss  Trow- 
bridge, however,  proved  herself  quite  equal 
to  the  task,  and  played  from  beginning  to 
end  with  ease  and  assurance.  She  is  a 
brilliant  performer,  possessing  great 
strength,  power  and  technique.  The  style 
of  her  playing  is  very  broad  and  intellec- 
tual; this  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
gavotte  by  D' Albert,  the  rigaudon  by  Raff 
and  the  Chopin  scherzo.  The  members  of 
the  school  listened  very  attentively  to  every 
tone,  and  showed  their  keen  appreciation 
of  Miss  Trowbridge's  playing  by  repeated 
applause. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,   APRIL  22,   1899. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  reception  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
took  place  April  17,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  eager  and  interested  crowds 
thronged  around  the  little  ones  as  they 
wove  their  patterns,  read,  and  gave  other 
displays  of  the  results  of  their  wise  and 
clever  training.  But  it  was  in  the  large 
hall,  where  one  saw  the  banks  of  little 
boys  and  girls  massed  together  as  one 
masses  flowering  plants  in  a  floral  show, 
that  the  pathos  of  the  scene  forced  itself 
upon  one,  a  pathos  intensified  as  with  ex- 
quisitely trained  voices  they  warbled 
spring  songs,  or  drew  the  bow  over  un- 
seen strings,  or  with  deft  fingers  made 
music  visible  by  means  of  pasteboard  notes 
and  staffs. 

The  hall  exercises  consisted  of  music 
from  the  children,  charmingly  arranged, 
and  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Gen.  Appleton,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  made  a 
warm  plea  for  contributions  to  this  ad- 
mirable work.  When  he  presented  to 
Mrs.  Howe  a  bunch  of  beautiful  spring 
flowers,  the  children  woke  the  echoes  with 
their  plaudits  of  delight, — flowers,  poor 
little  things,  that  their  eyes  can  never  see. 

ADDRESS   OF   MKS.    HOWE. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  said: 

I  am  going  to  take  a  text  and  say  that 
I  entirely  differ  from  it,  a  text  that  the 
grandest  of  men,  Shakespeare,  has  left  us. 
He  said : 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Shakespeare 
thought  so,  what  with  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts;  but  we  have  outlived  those  sad 

and  dark  days;  we  stand  in  a  brighter  and 
better  light,  and  we  see  now  that  the 
good  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  that  it 
does  not  die,  but  is  as  immortal  as  the 
human  soul. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
beginning  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
even  back  to  the  time  of  that  French 
priest  who  .saw  a  few  blind  people  in  a 
cafe'  in  Paris,  where  they  were  the  butt  of 
the  jests  of  every  one  who  came  in  and 
who  cast  them  a  few  sous  for  their  pitiful 
condition.  That  priest  straightway  felt 
that  something  better  should  be  done  for 
them,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
gather  the  blind  into  a  respectable  home 
and  to  do  something  for  their  minds. 

Then  from  him  come  down  to  one  whose 
name  is  very  dear  and  cherished  here. 
Dr.  Howe,  having  been  much  interested 
in  that  work  that  I  have  spoken  of,  when 
he  saw  some  little  blind  children  in  the 
road,  not  far  from  here  perhaps,'  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught,  and  so  he 
gathered  them  into  his  father's  houBe. 
He  devoted  himself  to  this  effort,  and  it 
grew  under  his  hands.  It  was  enough  for 
him  that  the  work  was  possible,  for  if 
possible  it  ought  to  be  done;  and  out  of 
that  has  sprung  all  this  wonderful  work. 

Then  Dr.  Howe,  after  seeing  how  much 
could  be  done  for  the  blind,  and  what 
aptitude  they  had  for  certain  work,  and 
how  the  whole  domain  of  education  was 
really  within  their  reach,  thought  of  the 
children  who  were  not  only  blind,  but 
also  deaf  mute  —  for  there  were  little 
creatures  so  forlorn  as  that.  Let  us  try 
the  experiment,  he  said;  let  us  see 
whether,  even  to  the  soul  so  darkened  and 
so  solitary  and  so  silent,  we  cannot  bring 
the  light  of  divine  humanity.  And  he 
finds  such  a  child,  and  with  great  difficulty 
persuades  her  parents  to  let  him  take  her 


ti)  the  institution,  where  she  is  trained 
and  where  she  becomes  the  wonder  of  the  | 
world— anew  chapter  in  human  history. 
I  remember  when  my  husband  went 
abroad  after  that  achievement,  how  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  interest, 
because  they  had  been  watching  it  from 
there.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing 
that  this  blind  and  deaf  mute  had  not  only 
learned  to  use  language,  but  bad  learned 
the  values  of  thought  and  of  literature, 
as  far  as  a  girl  of  fourteen  could.  She 
was  about  that  age  when  I  first  knew  her. 
But  for  that,  who  knows  whether  this 
later  attempt,  which  has  been  such  a 
brilliant  success,  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  for  so  many  of  these  chil- 
dren to  whom  Nature  has  been  unkind, 
would  have  been  undertaken? 

I  am  impressed  with  the  noble  founda- 
tion   upon   which    the   education   of    the 
blind  in  this  country  has  been  begun  and 
carried   on.     It  has  been  conceived  on  a  : 
very  noble  scale,  that  these  blind  children  I 
have  a  right  to  the  whole  inheritance  of  | 
man,   that  everything   that    is  uplifting,  j 
heroic,  and  beautiful  has  its  place  in  their  ; 
lives,   no    matter   how   hard,    no   matter  ] 
■what  it  costs.     They  have  a  right  to  all 
these  elements  of  glory  and  of  beauty  and 
of  high  resolve  and  conscience,  and  they 
must  be  taught  these  things.     This  comes 
from   a   deep  respect  for  human  life  and 
character,  and  we  cannot  too  much  rever- 
ence it.     It  is  one   of  those  good   things 
which  the  world  will  never  let  perish. 

I  remember  that  the  last  time  I  spoke 
here,   it   was  a  dearly   beloved  friend,   a 
friend  from    my  youth— and  such  a  dear 
friend  to   these  children— who  asked  me 
to  speak,  dear  Dr.  Eliot.    "Let  Mrs.  Howe 
say  something,"  he  said.     And  I  was  much 
moved  then,  because  I  remembered  how 
we  were  young  together,  and  I  thought  of 
the  wealth  of  our  young  life  in  the  past, 
and  how  now  we  were  in  advanced  age, 
bowed  a  little  with  the  weight  of  years, 
as  we  stood  there  together  to  look  over 
these  young  children  and  to  refresh  our 
souls  with   the  sight  of  their  happiness 
and  of  the  wise  and  loving  care  of  which 
they  are  the  object.     And  now  that  dear 
friend  is  gone;  but  oh,  the  good  that  he 
did  lives  after  him !    It  lives  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us,  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
even    these    little    children.      Dear  little 
onesl  never  forget  Dr.  Eliot;  beloved  you! 
How  he  loved  to   see    you  caress    your 
dolls,  and  to  see  you  go  through  your  ex- 
ercises  and   your  dances  1     Never   forget 
him!     He  was  such  a  friend  as  you  might 
wish  to  love  and  revere  all  your  life  long. 
Contributions  to  aid   in   this  excellent 
work  of  educating  blind  children  may  be 
sent  to   M.    Anagnos,   Perkins   Institute, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


MR.     CLEAVELAND      REPLIES    TO     MR 

ANAGNOS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Times : 

Although  the  writer  has  been  pre- 
vented, by  Imperative  demands  upon 
his  time,  from  making  an  immediate 
answer  to  the  letter  of  M.  Anagnos,  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  recently  appeared  in 
The  Times,  he  now  desires  to  avail  him- 
self of  your  permission  so  to  do. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  founder  of  the 
school  above  referred  to,  was  a  man  | 
greatly  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  his  ' 
pupils  and  the  blind  people  in  general 
who  became  acquainted  with  him.  Not 
only  did  his  great  heart  go  out  to  the 
blind,  but  his  sympathetic  nature  was 
enlisted  in  behalf  o£  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Turks.  Visit- 
ing that  country  he  brought  home  with 
him  a  Greek  youth  who  subsequently 
became  his  secretary  and  afterward 
his  son-in-law. 

Dr.  John  Lord,  the  historian,  speak- 
ing of  the  attempt  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  make  his  son  successor,  says, 
"Had  Richard  Cromwell  reigned  like 
his   father   Oliver,    then    the    cause   of 


liberty   would    have   been   lost."    What 

ts  -.-.  ould  have  hap- 
to  tii  of  England  had  Richard 
.veil  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
Protector,  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
blind  were  It  possible  for  Mr.  Anagnos 
to  limit  their  chances  in  life  and  bind 
their  hands.  During  the  past  six  years 
the  writer  has  become  acquainted  with 
very  many  blind  people,  Including  those 
who  stand  pre-eminent  as  the  most 
successful  in  triumphing  over  the  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  this  limitation,  and 
he  finds  there  is  almost  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  ideas  and  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Anagnos  are  most  dan- 
gerous. Mr.  Anagnos  says  In  his  let- 
ter: 

"To  the  careful  student  and  impar- 
tial Investigator  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  prevailing  industrial  system  in 
the  civilized  world,  in  which  the  use 
of  the  iron  fingers  of  machinery  of 
every  conceivable  kind  has  rendered 
valueless  those  of  the  human  tlesh, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mattress-making  and  of. the 
tuning  of  pianofortes,  there  is  no  man- 
ual nor  mechanical  occupation  whereby 
the  blind  can  earn  their  living  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances." 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  criticism 
and  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to 
opinions,  we  must  invariably  know  the 
opportunities  which  the  critic  or  judge 
has  had  for  becoming  informed.  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  some  years  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a  school  for  the  education  of 
blind  children.  He  knows  no  more 
what  it  means  for  an  adult  blind  per- 
son to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties presented  in  the  business  world, 
than  any  reader  of  this  article.  Dog- 
matic assertion  never  can  take  the  place  I 
of  reason,  nor  can  theory  take  the  piace  J 
of  knowledge  obtained  from  experience.  | 
In  the  discussion  of  questions  which 
must  seriously  affect  the  chances  in  life 
and  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  blind,  it  does  not  become  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  make  use  of  the  language 
of  which  he  made  use  in  his  recent  let- 
ter immediately  following  the  above 
quotation.       "We   quote   again: 

"The  man  or  woman  who  has  the 
audacity  to  make  a  public  declaration 
that  certain  ordinarj'  trades  are  equal- 
ly available  and  profitable  to  those 
who  can  see  and  to  those  who  are  bereft 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  must  be  a  schem- 
ing, self-seeking  rogue,  if  not  a  good-  i 
natured  imbecile." 

The  reply  to   Mr.   Anagnos  made  by 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Olmsted,  which  has  already  I 
been  printed  in  The  Times,  has  shown 
the  reader  how  wide  of  the  mark   Mr.  | 
Anagnos  is,   even  so  far  as  the  Indus-  i 
trial  Home  at  Hartford  has  been  able 
to    go   with    its    pupils,    and    there    are 
at    least    twenty   other    Industries    and  j 
occupations  that  blind   people  are  sue 
cessfully  following  in  the  United  States, 
that    make    them    self-sustaining.    Mr. 
Anagnos   would   make   all   blind   people 
either   piano    tuners    or   mattress-mak- 
ers,   but    having    made    them    such,    he 
would  abandon  the  homeless,  friendless  j 
and  without  capital  to  find  refuge  in  a  | 
poor-house        Mr.    Anagnos    has    never 
visited    the    Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind    at    Hartford,    but    other   citizens 
of  Massachusetts  have,  and  the  reader 
is   invited    to    read    the   following    com- 
munication from  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Thay- 
er,   pastor    of    the    Baptist    church    at 
Ayer.  Mass.,  taken  from  the  Fitchburg 
Evening  Star,  of  January  21,  1S99. 
"To  the  citizens  of  Ayer: 

"Believing  that  our  townspeople  who 
have  of  late  shown  their  regard  in  a 
most  substantial  manner  for  one  of  our 
number,  Edwin  E.  Warren,  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  institution 
to  which  he  has  gone  as  the  result  of 
their  kindly  aid,  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  write  the  following  as  my  im- 
pression of  that  institution.  We  ar- 
rived there  at  1  o'clock,  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 14,  and  were  invited  into  the  mu- 
sic room  by  the  superintendent.  This 
we  found  a  very  delightful  apartment, 
several  pianos  and  other  musical  in- 
struments being  there,  and  used  by 
the  students,  to  many  of  whom  we 
were  introduced.  Later  in  the  dining- 
room  we  found  everything  in  perfect  , 
order.     .     .    . 

"In  one  room  young  ladies  were  mak-  , 
ing  baskets,  in  another  running  print-  ' 
ing  presses  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Kendrick.  editor  of  their  monthly 
magazine.  Across  the  hallway  was  the 
store,  and  a  very  bright  though  blind 
young  woman  dealing  out  goods  to  her 


customers   In   a   manner  so  quick   and    I 

as  to  put  to  shame  some  of  our 
clerks  who  are  bussed  with  sight. 
Next,  in  tlir-  rear,  we  found  men  mak- 
ing brooms  and  mattresses  and  <aning 
chairs.       This     was     the     depart  ment 

Mr.  Warren  is  to  receive  instruc- 
a    blind    man.       In    a 
months     Mr.     Warren    will    be   able    to 

from  eighteen  to  twenty  brooms 
a  day,  and  so  lei  the  housekeepers  of 
Ayer  to   buy    their   brooms 

from  theii  tizen,   when   Edwin 

comes   marching  home  again,'* 

What  follows  nature  of 

Mr.    Thayer    is    a    statement    showing 
contributions     received     amounting 

.   to   assist  Mr.   Warren,   who   was 
a       i. ung    blind     man     living    in    Ayer, 
Mass.,   and  struggling  to  exi^ 
casionally     getting     a     Job     of     sawing 
wood.    The  action  of  the  reverend 
tleman  and   other   friends   of  the   young 
man   was    the    result   of   a   visit   to   the 
town   of   Ayer  of  the  concert  company 
from    our    industrial      Home     for     the 
Biind   at   Hartford,   Conn.,    and   the   op- 
portunity   thus    offered    to   explain    the 
work   of  our  institution  and   the   i. 
of  the  blind. 

To  gather  some  idea  of  what  th" 
Perkins  Institution  is  now  accomplish- 
ing for  the  blind,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  reader  to  consider  what  Prof- 
George  Marshall,  a  graduate  of  that 
Institution  and  now  employed  as  an  in- 
structor in  one  branch  of  the  institution 
at  Hartford,  stated  before  the  legislative 
committee  on  appropriations.  He  said 
that  there  were  fourteen  members  of 
his  class  (class  of  '88.)  He  was  the  only 
one  to  graduate  out  of  that  class  and 
was  held  over  to  graduate  with  the 
class  of  '89.  Of  this  class  also  there 
was  only  one  member  to  graduate,  so 
that  in  an  institution  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  at  its  back,  and 
about  seventy  pupils  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment, the  net  result  in  this  depart- 
ment for  two  years  was  two  gradus 
The  class  of  '92.  which  began  with  ten 
mem  deny:  ^rca&liated  three,  and  two  of  [ 
these  find  employment  with  the  Hart- 
ford institution.  '  "We  have  no  means  at 
hand  of  knowing  the  average  number 
graduated  each  year,  but  we  do  know- 
that  our  State  Board  had  the  mattf-:  j 
under  consideration  and  communicated  | 

with  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  result  of  its 
deliberations  being  substantially  as 
follows:  Connecticut  pupils  must  here- 
after be  advanced  each  year  or  the  i 
board  must  be  informed  as  to  the  par-  j 
ticulars  in  each  case  why  the  pupil  was 
not   advanced. 

Two     blind     men     occupy     positions 
which    bring   them    prominently    before  i 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  one  is 
Rev.  William  H.  Milburn.D.  D..  chaplain  j 
of  the   United  States  Senate,   the  oth-r 
Rev.   Henry   M.   Coudun,    Is.    J>.   chap-, 
lain  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.     In    a    recent      interview 
with  the  former,  he  expressed  his  ideas 
as  to  the  education  of  the  blind  which 
were  at  utter  variance  with   those   en- 
tertained  by   the  seeing  world,   and   in 
a  conversation  of  more  than  an  hour's 
duration,      the    writer      learned 
Dr.     Milburn     considers     the     greatest 
obstacle   which    blind    persons   have    to 
overcome   is   an    underrating    by    those 
who   see     of   the   capacity   and   intelli- 
gence of  the  blind,  and  cf  thj  possll 
of  their   becoming  self-sustaining.     Dr. 
Coudon  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writ. ; 
says:     "Tour  most  interesting  ic-uer  a: 
hand  this  a.  m.,  apd  it  affords  me 
pleasure   than   I   can   express   to    know- 
that    you.    with    others    in    the      great 
State  of  Connecticut,  have  espouse 
cause    too    long    neglected,    viz.:    That 
of  widening  the  sphere  of  opportunitir-: 
of  the  blind,   which   has   for   its   i 
,the  elevation   of  that   class  to  a  I 
field  of  usefulness  and  greater  self-re- 
spect by  rendering  them,  like  their  see- 
ing   brothers    and    sisters,    independent 
and  self-sustaining;  the  field  is  a  wide, 
one    and    hitherto,    for    the    most    part. 
unexplored. 

"One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  S 
is    to    utilize    all    its    resources    to    th? 
uplift   of   humanity   by   giving  to   each 
citizen  or  child  the  best  education  and 
equipment  for  life  and     the     strugi 
incident       thereto      for        maimer: 
through  honest  endeavor  and  industry, 
whatever  the  calling  may  be.  It  is 

true  that  the  blind  are  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  but  the  time 
has  come  when  those  blessed  with  the 
five    senses     should    realize    that    there 
\  are  latent   forces,   which,   by  education 
I  and  practice,  may  be  brought  into  use 
t  er  abling    the    unfortunate    to    cor 
:  successfully  with   their  more  fortunate 
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fellows.  In  this  age  of  mechanism,  when 
the  forces  of  nature  are  made  to  do  the 
work  of  brawn,  the  difficulties  would 
seem  well-nigh  insurmountable,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  blind,  bur 
give  them  the  opportunity  and  they  will 
solve  the  problem  beyond  pcadventure. 
If  time  permitted,  cases  might  be  cited 
which  would  afford  the  strongest  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  our  assertion." 

While  preparing  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle the  writer  received  a  letter  forward- 
ed from  Hartford,  written  from  Som- 
erville,  Mass.,  bearing  date  April  6. 
written  by  J.  Newton  Breed,  enough  of 
which  is  quoted  below  to  show  how  Mr. 
Anagnos  meets  every  attempt  made  to 
assist  the  adult  blind. 
"Frank  E.   Cleaveland,   esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  heard  read  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Star  in  re- 
gard to  your  proposed  work  for  the 
blind.  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  lost  my  sight  about  five  3-ears  ago 
by  a  powder  blast.  I  am  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  but  was  taught  to  read 
by  touch  by  a  charitable  society  of 
Halifax,  while  on  a  visit  to  New 
Brunswick.  On  returning  to  Massachu- 
setts, I  sought  to  teach  others,  but 
was  met  by  the  opposition  instead  of 
the  aid  which  I  hoped  for,  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. ...  I  have  learned  much 
about  what  is  done  in  other  countries 
but  lately  learned  that  a  manual 
training  school  had  been  opened  in 
Connecticut  and  have  also  heard  that 
some  effort  was  lately  made  to  close 
that  school  a.nd  transfer  the  work  to 
South  Boston.  I  think  such  a  result 
would  be  a  disaster  at  least  while -that 
institution  is  in  charge  of  a  man  who 
has  no  sympathy  for  any  of  the  adult 
blind,  but  who  has  systematically  re- 
stricted the  work  which  was  done  for 
that   "lass   by   the   late   Dr.   Howe." 

The  writer  has  lately  met  Mrs.  Alice 
|  TT.  Hunt,  widow  of  the  late  Governor 
Hunt  of  Colorado,  who  two  years  ago 
succeeded  in  interesting  a  '-arrp  num- 
ber of  influential  neonle  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  resulting  in  the  organisation  of 
an  association  to  establish  a"  industrial 
homo  for  the  blind  in  that  citv  and  she 
stated  that  the  work  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Anagnos.  When  the 'writ- 
er visited  this  city  he  found  unon  in- 
vestigation that  there  were  thlrtv-tlvp" 
blind  people  begging  upon  the  streets, 
a  large  number  in  the  poor  house,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  blind  people  al- 
together in  the  District,  only'  a  very 
small  number  of  whm-o  were  accom- 
plishing  anything  toward    self-support 

T  have  already  exceeded  th«  =rj-o»  a! 
lotted   to   me.   but   T   trust     rfnrriin'*     o* 
what  I  have  written  obnvo  will  be  omit- 
Most  respectfully  voir--. 

F.  E.  Cr/EAVELAND 
Washington,!).  C.  April  S,  lsna. 
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TUESDAY    APRIL    18    1899. 


A  letter  having  been  received  from  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  interested  in  The 
Record's  work  in  the  direction  of  better 
protection  against  fire,  in  which  the  writer 
declared  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
So.  Boston  to  be  a  "fire-trap."  the  writer 
visited  the  building",  and  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director. 

"We  have  no  outside  fire  escapes,"  said 
the    latter,    "because   there   is   no   need    of 


and  the 
top 


i  them.     The  fire  commissioner's  men   novo 
J  pronounced  the  means  of  egress  sufficient. 

"The  building  is  five  stories  high,  but 
|  there  are  four  stairways  from  each  floor, 
I  and  standpipes  with  hose." 

"How  wide  are  the  stairways?" 

"Some  are  six  ft.,  I  should  say 
others  four  ft." 

"How    many    people    sleep    on    the 
floor?" 

"Not  over  half  a  dozen." 

"And  on  the  floor  below?" 

"O,  perhaps  50." 

"How  often  is  the  hose  tested?"     , 

"I  couldn't  say." 

"Is  it  ever  tested?" 

"O,  yes.  I  should  think  it  must  be  tested 
once  a  year." 

"Have  you  any  fire  brigade  or  any  fire 
drill?" 

"No." 

"How  many  people  in  all  sleep  in  the 
building?" 

"About    100." 

Mr.  Anagnos  admitted  that  when  he  first 
came  tothe  institution  he  felt  there  was 
some  danger  from  fire.  But  since  stoves 
were  superseded  by  furnaces,  and  the 
standpipe  put  in,  and  four  stairways,  he 
felt  safe. 
VERY  INFLAMMABLE. 

But  the  building  has-been  standing  since 
1836  and  the  great  quantity  of  woodwork  in 
the  interior  is  dry  as  tinder.  The  floors  are 
of  pine,  and  while  the  wainscoting  is  sup- 
posed to  be  either  cherry  or  ash,  its  age 
would   render  it  very  inflammable. 


Tin;  height  of  the  building,  its  location 
on  a  lull,  and  -the  great  number  of  win- 
dows would  speedily  turn  it  into'a  roaring 
furnace  once  flames  got  headway. 

The  four  stairways  on  which  Mr.  Anag- 
nos places  reliance  are  steep  and  winding.  I 
One  can  imagine  what  a  terrible  holocaust 
might  result  in  case  of  a  sudden  conflagra- 
tion, when  the  80  unfortunate  children, 
blind  and  helpless,  attempted  to  escape, 
A  single  child,  falling  on  the  stairway, 
would  form  a  barrier  over  which  those 
following  must  also  tall. 

The  four  stairways  are  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  building.  As  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  main  building  is  a  paral- 
lelogram,'a  fire  might  easily  occur  in  such 
a  locality  as  to  shut  off  escape  completely 
by  two  of  the  stairways  immediately.  Even 
if  the  other  two  were  free  from  flames 
the  smoke  would  be  likely  o  till  the  cor- 
ridors at  once  and  doom  the  helpless  un- 
fortunates. 
MANY  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  brick. 
Varnished  pine  shuuers  are  at  every  win- 
dow. 

Mr.  Anagnos  seems  to  have  done  every- 
thing within  his  power.  He  has  a  watch- 
man who  makes  the  rounds  every  hour, 
but  the  building  is  ."o  extensive  that  at 
least  half  an  hour  is  necessary  to  traverse 
it. 

There  are  two  or  three  extra  men  who 
come  to  the  building  nights  on  purpose  to 
sleep  there,  to  be  on  call  in  ease  of  need. 
The  doors  leading  from  the  corridor  into 
the  blind  children's  rooms  are  never  c 
at.  night. 

But  all  these  precautions  would  be  of 
little  avail  if  a  fire  once  gained  any.  head- 
way, and  there  is  danger:  possible  from 
the  electric  wires  in  the  building,  or  from 
■the  heating  arrangements  (the  engineer 
does  not  remain  all  night),  from  gas,  or 
from  external  foes. 

No  fires  have  occurred  in  the  building 
during  the  last  30  years,  but  two  were  dis- 
covered in  the  period  previous  to  that, 
both  fortunately  in  the  day  time,  from  de- 
tective heating,  and  both  easily  extin- 
guished. 
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HELEN   KELLER  AS   SHE   REALLY  IS 

An  Intimate  Glimpse  of   the  Wonderful  Deaf  and    Blind  Girl 

By  Joseph  Edgar  Ckamberlin 
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HELEN    KELLER    PLAYING   CHESS 
With  Miss  Sullivan:   she  gets  the  conclusive  move 
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HELEN    KELLER 
Reproduced  from  her  latest  and  hest  ph< 
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MISS   SULLIVAN    READING   TO    HELEN    KELLER 

hows  Helen  Keller's  method  of  holding  the  rmgers- 
nose,  lips  and  throat- 


-to  read  the  lips 


FIRST  met  Helen  Keller  when  she  was  just  ten 
years  old  and  was  studying  at  the  Perkins 
institution  at  South  Boston.  She  had  already 
been  taught  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Boston, 
to  articulate,  but  it  was  very  difficult  at  that 
time  for  any  one  to  understand  her  speech 
who  had  not  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  my  talk  with 
her  was  through  Miss"  Sullivan,  her  teacher  and  interpreter. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  a 
person  without  direct  and 
untranslated  communica- 
tion, and  perhaps  I  might 
never  have  come  any 
closer  to  this  most  inter- 
esting girl's  mind  and  soul 
if  I  had  not  possessed  a 
family  of  children,  in  whom 
Helen  evinced  an  instant 
interest,  and  a  home  in 
the  country  which  very 
strongly  attracted  her.  It 
happened,  at  any  rate, 
that  she  became  a  visitor 
at  that  home,  and  even- 
tually she  became  a  resi- 
dent in  it. 

Meantime  she  made  so 
much  progress  in  her 
special  art  of  reading  the 
speech  of  others  by  hold- 
ing her  tingers  to  the  lips, 
nose  and  throat,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  so  im- 
proved her  enunciation, 
that  any  one  could  under- 
stand her  speech.  Even 
before  she  came  to  my 
house  to  live  I  often  con- 
versed with  her  alone,  and 
was  able  to  find  out,  as  a  matter  of  my  own  first-hand  inquiry, 
what  the  characteristics  of  her  intelligence  and  disposition 
were.  A  long  subsequent  acquaintance  has  enabled  me 
to   study   her  case   closely.     I   should   hesitate  to   make 
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any  public  account  of  what  I  have  learned  in  this  way  if 
I  were  not  convinced  that 
her  history  and  education 
supply  facts  of  real  and 
permanent  interest  and 
value  to  the  world,  and 
that  the  circumstances 
which  I  can  relate  may 
serve  as  data  for  a  some- 
what better  acquaintance  , 
with  questions  of  psycho- 
logical concern. 


TIELEN  KELLER  knows 
*  A  less  of  her  early 
childhood  than  any  other 
person  of  good  intelli- 
gence whom  I  have  ever 
known.  Time  and  again 
I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
tract from  her  some  clear 
information  regarding  the 
character  of  her  actual 
impressions  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  mysterious 
period  before  she  had  any 
knowledge  of  words. 
She  invariably  answers  : 
"I  remember  nothing;  I 
have  only  impressions — 
vague,  vague  impres- 
sions !  "  No  other  word 
than  "impressions"  to 
characterize  her  experi- 
ences of  that  period  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  get  out 
of  her.  I  have  asked  her 
to  give  me  as  concrete  an 
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account  of  these  impressions  as  possible.  Intending  to 
do  her  best,  she  has  told  me  of  being  shut  in  a  closet 
for  a  misdemeanor,  and  of  having  some  difficulty  on  a 
stairway  with  "  a  negro  servant-woman  named  Sarah." 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  reference  to  "a  negro 
servant-woman  named  Sarah  "  complicates  the  narrative 
with  facts  gained  in  the  period  after  she  had  a  knowledge 
of  words,  because  without  words  she  could  not  know 
that  some  people  were  black  and  some  were  white,  some 
masters  and  some  servants,  or  that  anybody  had  a  name. 
The  closet,  the  stairway,  a  vague  notion  of  combat  and 
resistance  and  of  wants  to  be  made  known  by  struggle, 
together  with  the  dim  and  vague  consciousness  that 
something  of  importance  had  happened  when  Miss  Sullivan 
arrived  in  her  father's  house,  are  all  that  I  can  get  of  the 
real  Helen  Keller  of  the  period  before  her  first  word. 
She  was  almost  seven  years  old  when  Miss  Sullivan  arrived 
at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  in  March,  1887,  and  began  her 
instruction.  At  that  age  other  children  of  average  intelli- 
gence have  a  long  list  of  concrete  recollections. 

DUT  from  the  moment  of  her  comprehension  of  the  use  of 
'-'  words  Helen  Keller's  recollection  becomes  crowded 
with  incidents.  She  has  told  me  of  many  things  which  hap- 
pened in  the  first  months  of  her  study  with  Miss  Sullivan 
— of  a  visit  she  made  to  Huntsville,  of  her  relatives  there, 
the  names  of  children  she  met,  of  visits  to  the  stores  and 
to  a  photograph  gallery,  of  the  animals  there  and  on  her 
father's  place,  and  indeed  she  has  told  me  all  the  particu- 
lars of  her  instruction.  Back  beyond  her  knowledge  of 
words,  Helen  Keller  has  no  mind ;  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  use  of  one  single  word — the  word  "water" — 
her  conscious  intelligence  begins. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscumbia  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1880.  Her  father,  Arthur  H.  Keller,  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Swiss  origin,  settled  in  Virginia,  and  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  excellent  families  in  that  State.  He  was  in 
middle  life  when  she  was  born.  He  had  been  a  captain 
in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  birth  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  paper 
published  at  Tuscumbia.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and   attractive    manners,  with    the  large   and   chivalrous 

way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  living  in  it  common  to 
Southern  white  men  of  the  upper  class.  He  was  fond  of 
animals  and  hunting,  and  of  politics.  He  had  had  a  pre- 
vious marriage;  Helen  was  his  first  child  by  his  second 
wife,  Kate  Adams,  a  native  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  Mrs. 
Keller's  father  was  a  Northern  man,  settled  in  the  South, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy — a  native  of 
Boston,  of  one  of  the  Adams  families  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  Mrs.  Keller's  mother,  whose  name  was  Everett,  was 
of  the  family  from  which  Edward  Everett  and  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  sprung.  These  facts,  I  think,  are  probably 
worth  noting  as  affecting  the  question  of  hereditary  influ- 
ence in  Helen  Keller's  case.  The  best  blood  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  may  be  said  to  unite  in  her. 


HELEN  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  as  the  result  of  convul- 
sions following  an  attack  of  extreme  indigestion  at 
the  age  of  about  eighteen  months.  She  had  not  learned 
to  talk  at  all  at  that  age.  When  she  was  about  six  years 
old  her  parents  .began  to  cast  about  for  some  means  for 
her  instruction.  Through  a  friend  at  Washington  her  case 
became  known  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  it  was 
by  his  recommendation  that  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston,  was  asked  to  send 
a  teacher  for  her  to  Tuscumbia.  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  Miss 
Annie  Mansfield  Sullivan.  The  means  which  Miss 
Sullivan  employed  were  practically  the  same  as  those 
which  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  had  used  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  has  full)'  described  in  his  account  of  Miss 
Bridgman's  education.  It  consisted  in  associating  a  group 
of  simple  manual  signs  made  on  the  pupil's  hand  by  the 
teacher,  and  certain  raised  characters  on  cards,  with 
certain  familiar  objects.  That  is  to  say,  Miss  Sullivan 
brought  an  object — as,  for  instance,  water — to  Helen's 
knowledge  by  contact,  and  at  the  same  moment  spelled 
the  word  "  water  "  with  the  manual  alphabet  on  her  hand. 
She  also  had  cards  with  the  names  of  objects  in  raised  let- 
ters on  them,  and  these  cards  she  made  Helen  feel,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  objects  which  the)'  named. 

This  was  all  the  most  incomprehensible  mummery  to 
the  child,  and  while  she  did  as  she  was  made  to  do  she 
discovered  no  significance  in  it.  Indeed,  she  resisted  it 
occasionally  with  hands,  feet  and  teeth,  for  at  that  period 
Helen  Keller,  since  so  gentle,  amiable  and  scrupulously 

unassertive,  was  anything 
but  amiable.     She  fought 

against    everything  she 

did   not   want   and    for 

everything    she    wanted  ; 

her   ordinary   means    of 

attracting  attention  to  her 

wants    was    by    more    or 

less  violent  kicking. 

IT  WAS  a  piece  of  the 
1  child's  refractoriness 
which  finally  led  her 
parents  to  send  for  a 
teacher  for  her.  She  dis- 
covered the  function  of  a 
key,  and  one  day  locked 
her  mother  in  a  pantry, 
where,  the  servants  being 
all  in  a  detached  part  of 
the  house,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  three 
hours.  Mrs.  Keller 
pounded  on  the  door  to 
no  purpose;  Helen,  squat- 
ted outside,  felt  the  jar  of 
her  pounding  and  laughed 
with  demoniacal  g'lee. 
This  performance,  and  its 
revelation  of  what  seemed 
a  singularly  bad  spirit, 
convinced  the  parents  that 
she  must  be  taught.   After 


Miss  Sullivan  came  Helen 
took  an  early  opportunity 
to  lock  her  in  her  room, 
and  repeated  the  trick  two 


or  three  times,  each  time  with  a  kind  of  maleyo  ence 
which  was  quite  alarming.  Miss  Sullivan  says  that  it  sne 
had  not  used  physical  force  at  this  period  and  shown  he 
most  inflexible  determination  she  would  not  nave ^suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  Helen  anything.  As  it  was,  II 
seven  weeks  of  the  hardest  work  that  she  has  war  done 
in  her  life  passed  by  before  she  impressed  the  foundation 
fact  of  the  proceeding  upon  the  child  He  en  could 
indeed,  make  the  sign!  which  corresponded  with  certain 
objects.  If  a  doll  were  handed  her  she  would  make  the 
sign  which  meant  it  and  then  try  to  turn  to  something 
else.  She  made  it  because  she  was  compelled  to  make  it , 
she  did  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

The  First  Dawning  of  Her  Comprehension 

ITELEN  has  olten  told  me  the  story  of  the  dawning  upon 
n     her  of  the  fact  that  this  meant  communication.     She 
was  one  day  pumping  water  at  the  wdl-an  operatldfi 
which  sometimes  employed   her  restless   but blind  and 
uncomprehending  childish  energies.     Miss  Sullivan  was  at 
her  side  as  usual ;  she  watched  her  night  and  day  for  the 
dawning  of  the  instant  of  comprehension,. dominating  the 
rebellious  child's  every  movement,   tea ring  m  upon  her 
with   an  untiring  determination  the  Word  which  was  to 
Stock  the  worll  to  her.     Suddenly,  as  the  water  poured 
out  at  the  spout,  Helen  stopped  pumping,  ^al^htcanM 
into  her  face  which  no  one  had  ever  seen  there  betore. 
The,    she  thrust  her  hands  into  the  water  and  eagerly 
erasoed  her  teacher's  hands,  and  over  and  oyer  again 
made  rudely  the  manual  sign  which  signifies  "water." 
Her  sudden  eagerness  showed  that  the  Word  had  come 
Miss  Sullivan  Took  the  child  in  her  arms ^hugging he 
kissino-  her  and  patting  her  joyfully.     Then  Helen  knelt 
on  thf  earth    slapped  the  ground  with  both  her  hands 
rose  and  seed  Miss  Sullivan's  hands  inquiringly.     What 
w-  s  the .  stgn  for  that?     Miss  Sullivan  made  it  and  Helen 
reoeated  ft  excitedly.     She  seized  the  pump  and  again 
dasoed  the  teacher's  hands.     The  sign  for  that?     So  she 
Iroped  from  object  to  object,  demanding  to  know  the 
wo&  for everything.     She  went  to  the  house  and  plucked 
her  Measured  doll  to  pieces,  presenting  its  eyes  and  every- 
thing else  about  it  that  she  could  detach  for  naming 

From  this  moment  everything  was  easy  The  child  s 
whole  nature  seemed  changed.  From  ^al  k^ckm|  she 
mssed  to  docility  and  tractabihty.  Her  eagerness  10 
karn  had to  be  repressed;  but  she  understood  and  was 
natient  In  a  few  weeks  any  one  who  knew  the  manual 
alphabet    could    communicate    rapidly,  with   her.     Soon 

SI  ol"t  Sniclcs  existence;  of  the  summer  wh.ch 
"em  before  il  she  has  .10  knowledge  whatever. 


H 


Delight*  Little  Children  with  Her  Story  Telling 

ELEN  KELLER  has  never  ceased  to  study  from  that  day 
to  this  for  her  periods  of  repose  are  also  periods  of 
to  tn£j  "'   ''m  y  t  ■    her  life  is  timt  she  has  learned 

ig^fHr^Se«"tr>^S|s 
read  long  ago  with  very  close  verbal  approximation  to  the 

one  stor    to  another,  the  children's  favorites  being     The 
w,H    red   Oere"    "The   Prince   and    the    Swallow 
^TL  D  "conVefited  Boy,"   "Perse-"    "Theseus''  and 
.,  ;  i„  "     "  The  Pr  nee  and  the  Swallow      sue  reaa 

'  Gaman  and  1  Jnever seen "nor  heard  it  in  English,  but 
wFolsh  version,  told  to  the  children,  is  a  very  good 

channel      At  present  her  intelligence  is  concentrated  on 
t Prehension  and  on  reflection  of  a  digestive  sort. 
Thai  e  spoken  of  her  translations  of .German  into  idio- 

ff£SbuSutaMK  StSK  fog: 

'£  ^rXesZt  say*  'S'  but  ■  W» 
^ules ^ew'contractions^nd  never  leaves  a  sentence 
S  s  1  rl  She  is  curious  to  learn  new  and  even  slang 
1  UUfiressions  and  ponders  with  evident  pleasure,  their 
6S,  and  significances,  but  does  not  adopt  them  in  her 
°nl  fonversation-except  in  her  lightest  moments,  when 
0W  L  are  merry  about  her.  At  checkers-a  game  of 
PT-^  she  is  fond  and  in  which  she  has  a  considerable 
which  she  is  rono        .       ,   „pl     b  u,„  to  her  opponent 

^nlnef  night  In  serious  conversation  she  will,  not 
thterieci fan  expression  which  is  not  exactly  appropriate. 
111  as 


Books    and    Thoughts    Occupy    Her    Mind    When   Alone 

J  REGARD  her  excellent  and  accurate  use  of  language  as 
I  1  ii  p  ,uit  <il  a  combination  of  good  instruction,  ol 
and  attentive  concentration  on  her  own  part  in  study,  andol 
much  relief  lion.  In  the  nature  of  things,  being  unable  to 
communicate- except  with  those  with  whom  she  is  in  phys- 
ical contact,  she  is  left  alone  a  good  deal,  or  practically 
alone.  Left  thus,  she  either  'jets  a  book  in  raised  char- 
acters and  reads,  or  else  meditates  with  a  very  active 
mind.  When  any  one  expresses  regret  because  it  is  i 
sary  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  time  she  says,  "  I  am 
alone,  for  I  have  my  thoughts."  Commonly  she  accom- 
panies her  thoughts,  when  thus  left  to  herself,  with  inces- 
s  nit  spelling  with  her  fingers — making  rapidly  the  manual 
signs  for  a  great  many  words.  (She  does  not  herself  use 
the  manual  alphabet  for  anything  whatever  e 
"  thinking,"  or  for  shaping  sentences  before  she  writes 
them,  as  all  her  communication  of  her  own  thoughts  to 
the  hearing  world  is  now  by  speech.)  As  she  thinks,  her 
expressive  face  invariably  reveals  the  general  character, 
though  not  the  subject,  of  her  cogitations.  The  fact  that 
she  incessantly  spells  thus  has  convinced  me  that  with 
her  the  process  of  cogitation  is  slow.  The  word,  upon 
which  her  conscious  existence  rests,  still  dominates  her. 

Some  of  Her  Wonderful  Mental  Feats 

THIS  fact  explains  many  of  the  supposed  marvels  of  her 
mind.  Spared  the  infinite  diffusion  of  her  mental 
energies  in  the  period  of  childhood,  such  as  the  ordinary- 
child  is  subjected  to  by  the  circumstances  of  his  environ- 
ment, she  concentrated  them  upon  the  few  things  in  which 
she  came  to  excel.  Spared  now,  by  her  habit  of  sticking 
to  words,  from  the  rapid  and  heedless  flight  of  the  thought 
and  mind  over  wide  fields  of  half-formed  and  unrelated 
images,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  most  of  us,  she  pre- 
serves the  concreteness  of  thought  which  makes  it  easy 
for  her  to  master  foreign  idioms. 

I  read  French  with  her — Me>imeVs  "  Colomba  " — when 
her  vocabulary  in  that  language  was  small,  but  she  aston- 
ished me  by  her  ready  insight  into  the  idioms.  Given  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  of  a  foreign  tongue 
and  their  combinations  apparently  cannot  puzzle  her. 
Her  tutor  tells  me  that  this  fact  is  as  characteristic  of  her 
understanding  of  Greek  as  I  found  it  to  be  of  her  French. 
She  looks  straight  into  the  heart  of  language. 

Mathematics  have  presented  much  more  difficulty  to  her 
than  language,  but  under  the  skillful  instruction  of 
Mr.  M.  S.  Keith,  her  tutor  in  these  branches,  she  has  gone 
rapidly  ahead.  Consider  what  a  task  the  working  out  of 
a  problem  in  algebra  presents  to  her  brain.  She  is  now- 
working,  for  instance,  in  what  are  called  "  radical  expres- 
sions," and  one  of  her  latest  problems  is  this  : 

"  Solve  x5-}-2X3 — 3X2-f-2x-j-i=o." 

Merely  to  state  the  successive  processes  in  the  solution 
of  this  requires  half  a  page  of  fine  print  in  the  algebra, 
yet  all  this  she  must  carry  entirely  in  her  head,  being 
ready  to  recur  to  any  step  in  the  solution  at  any  moment. 
She  does  not  read  the  problem,  but  it  is  read  to  heron  the 
hand  by  the  sense  of  touch.  In  her  geometry  she  makes 
use  of  wires  put  into  all  the  forms  requisite  to  make 
geometrical  figures  which  she  fastens  into  a  cushion.  Of 
course,  in  mathematics  she  is  aided  greatly  by  her  habit  of 
close  concentration,  from  which  no  outward  circumstance 
distracts  her.  She  is  also  in  a  sense  hampered  by  it,  since 
any  error  becomes  firmly  grounded  by  the  same  concen- 
tration and  is  with  difficulty  displaced. 

ifl 
She  Comes  Near  to  Being  Completely  Good 

HELEN  KELLER  is  as  normal  a  young  person,  in  the  respect 
of  her  ordinary  likes  and  dislikes,  as  any  one  you 
would  be  apt  to  meet  in  a  day's  journey — always  excepting 
in  what  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  normal  vices,  which 
she  certainly  has  not.  She  has  quite  normal  curiosity,  but 
she  has  been  without  personal  experience  of  evil  save  in 
some  very  limited  ways.  She  certainly  comes  nearer  to 
being  completely  good  than  any  other  person  whom  I 
have  ever  known. 

Always  eager  to  take  part  in  a  general  conversation, 
she  is  nevertheless  instantly  and  smilingly  submissive  to 
total  exclusion  from  it.  If  she  speaks  when  some  one 
else  is  speaking  a  tap  on  the  hand  or  arm  is  sufficient  to 
still  her ;  and  though  her  face  betrays  her  thoughts,  no 
cloud  ever  comes  upon  it  under  such  suppression. 

Nevertheless,  a  conversation  among  her  intimate  friends 
never  goes  far  without  her  smiling  inquiry,  "What  are 
you  talking  about  ?  ' '  Apprised  of  fhe  subject,  she  always 
makes  a  pat  contribution.  A  word  translated  to  her  on 
the  hand  now  and  then  enables  her  to  comprehend  with 
surprising  timeliness.  She  is  particularly  fond  of  taking 
a  part  in  the  propounding  of  riddles  and  conundrums, 
and  is  clever  at  this  kind  of  diversion.  Her  eagerness  to 
practice  articulation  makes  her  fond  of  difficult  trick  com- 
binations of  sounds,  like  "  Eight  great  gray  geese  grazed 
gayly  into  Greece,"  which  she  pronounces  with  surprising 
rapidity.  On  her  coming  home  for  her  Christmas  vaca- 
tion this  year  she  ordered  me  to  utter  this  rigmarole  : 


5cl 


'  A  tutor  who  tooted  the  flute 
Tried  to  teach  two  young  tutors  to  toot. 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
'  Is  it  harder  to  toot,  or 
To  tutor  two  tutors  to  toot  ? '  ' 


Her  Sense  of  Touch  Serves  Instead  of  Hearing 

WITH  her  fingers  on  my  lips  she  laughed  heartily  at  my 
halting  efforts  to  pronounce  the  lines.  Her  amuse- 
ments are  apt  to  be  simple.  She  plays  solitaire— thirteen 
kinds  of  it— at  cards  a  great  deal.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned her  fondness  for  checkers,  which  she  plays  with 
"  men  "  in  which  the  white  are  made  round  at  the  top  and 
the  black  flat,  with  holes  in  which  a  crown  can  be  inserted 
for  "  kings,"  on  a  board  provided  with  shallow  round  holes 
in  which  the  "men"  sit  in  the  squares.  She  keeps  track 
of  the  position  of  the  "men"  by  feeling  the  board  over, 
and  is  apprised  of  her  adversary's  having  made  his  move 
by  feeling  the  jar  of  the  "man"  put  into  his  hole. 

This  suggests  the  matter  of  the  delicacy  of  her  sense 
of  touch.  It  is  certainly  keen,  but  its  keenness  has 
unquestionably  been  developed  from  a  merely  normal 
foundation.  She  "hears,"  as  she  expresses  it— that  is, 
feels— a  footfall  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  distinguishes 
footfalls  which  differ  markedjy  one  from  another  Last 
summer,  when  she  was  taking  her  exercise  one  day  by 
walking  up  and  down  the  veranda,  I  was  seated  in  a  chair 
near  the  door,  and  a  little  child,  barely  a  year  old  but 
able  to  walk  freely,  came  walking  lightly  out  upon  the 
veranda.  Helen  stopped  at  once,  and  coming  up  to  me 
and  touching  my  lips  asked,  "Is  Marion  here?  I 
answered  "Yes."  Helen  smiled  and  said,  "  I  thought  I 
felt  a  soft  sound."  .....  _. 

She  is  particularly  sensitive  to  musical  vibrations.  She 
is  fond  of  holding  her  hands  against  a  piano  when  it  is 
bein?-  played,  and  her  face  shows  keen  pleasure  while  she 
is  thus  occupied.  She  distinguishes  between  high  chords 
and  low  chords  struck  on  a  piano,  but  her  sense  of  feel- 
ing does  not  distinguish  between  major  and  minor  chords 
nor  between  concordant  and  discordant  sounds.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  she  has  no  remainder  of  hearing 
whatever,  the  drums  of  her  ears  being  ruptured. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  her  power 
of  recognizing  people  by  the  touch  of  the  hand.  She 
certainly  does  recognize  all  her  friends  readily  by  shaking 
the  hand,  and  sometimes  recognizes  at  a  second  meeting, 
and  some  time  afterward,  a  person  whom  she  has  met  but 
once  before.  I  have  studied  this  accomplishment  of  hers 
a  good  deal,  and  am  convinced  that  she  recognizes  her 
acquaintances  not  by  the  feeling  of  the  hand,  but  by  the 
slight  individual  or  characteristic  movement  or  move- 
ments of  each  person. 

Identifies  Friends  by  Their  Handshake 

AFTER  Helen  Keller  had  lived  in  my  house  a  year,  and 
knew  my  footfall  and  recognized  me  at  the  slightest 
touch,  I  once  gave  her  my  hand  in  a  perfectly  lifeless 
way,  consciously  depriving  it  of  any  characteristic 
movement,  and  she  did  not  know  who  I  was.  One  even- 
ing it  occurred  to  a  company  of  people  at  my  house 
to  blindfold  one  person  at  a  time,  and  let  each  person 
when  so  blindfolded  see  how  many  hands  he  could 
recognize  by  grasping  them.  Total  failures  to  identify 
were  the  rule.  At  last  Helen  Keller  took  the  place  of  the 
blindfolded,  and  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  constantly  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  gave  her 
her  hand  in  a  limp  and  lifeless  manner.  Helen  did  not 
know  who  it  was  and  guessed  the  wrong  person. 

But  on  another  occasion  I  attended  a  reception  which 
Helen  gave,  and  after  she  had  shaken  the  hands  of  two 
hundred  other  people  I  shook  her  hand  in  my  ordinary  and 
natural  manner,  but  without  the  slightest  trick  of  inten- 
tional identification.  She  at  once  called  me  by  name. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  that  I  should  do  the  usual  and 
characteristic  thing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  people  pos- 
sessed of  their  sight  could  distinguish  these  differences 
if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them. 

With  all  her  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling 
Helen  Keller  is  not  clever  in  the  use  Of  her  hands  except 
in  the  manipulation  of  typewriters  and  other  writing 
apparatus,  and  she  is  much  less  clever  in  getting  about 
than  her  young  friend,  Thomas  Stringer,  who  is  also  deaf 
and  blind.  Ordinarily  she  follows  around  the  wall  of  a 
room  to  pass  through  it,  and  if  she  attempts  to  cross  it 
she  is  as  apt  to  bring  up  at  one  place  as  another.  I  think 
this  is  in  considerable  part  the  fault  of  her  instruction, 
though  she  does  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  direction.  She  has  some  small  knowledge  of  knitting 
and  crocheting,  and  likes  to  do  this  work  fairly  well, 
though  it  is  apparent  that  she  prefers  a  book. 

Marvelous  Work  on  Her  Typewriter 

I  HAVE  mentioned  her  surprising  cleverness  with  thetype- 
1  writer.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  phenomenal.  She 
writes  freely  on  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  machines, 
having  varying  arrangement  of  letters,  and  without  raised 
letters  on  the  keys.  She  seldom  strikes  more  than  one 
letter  wrong,   quite   often   none,    on   an   entire   page   of 


manuscript.  Her  strokes  always  have  the  same  force, 
so  that  her  pages  show  a  perfectly  even  impression.  She 
does  not  write  very  rapidly,  but  with  a  steady,  even  per- 
sistence and  perfectly  regular  movement,  whicli  makes  a 
thousand  words  come  out  of  the  machine  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time. 

She  has  a  typewriter  with  which  she  writes  Greek  with 
the  true  Greek  characters ;  it  is  a  shuttle  machine  and 
without  raised  characters  on  the  keys.  With  it  she  also 
writes  English,  taking  out  the  Greek  shuttle  and  putting 
in  the  English  shuttle  when  she  needs  it.  It  is  needless  to 
inform  any  one  who  operates  a  typewriter  that  this  change 
involves,  for  a  blind  person,  first  the  thinking  of  the  keys 
as  bearing  the  Greek  alphabet  and  then  as  bearing  the 
English  or  Roman  alphabet — in  either  case,  with  Helen,  a 
matter  of  the  imagination,  for  she  has  never  felt  raised 
Greek  characters,  and  conceives  the  Greek  alphabet 
through  Roman  equivalents  and  combinations  of  Roman 
letters.  But  the  arrangement  of  these  Roman  equiva- 
lents, in  her  mind,  is  quite  different  on  the  keyboard  of  the 
same  machine  from  that  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  her 
mind  has  to  go  from  one  arbitrary,  unseen,  unfelt  arrange- 
ment to  another.  Yet  practically  she  never  strikes  a 
wrong  key. 

It  needs,  indeed,  but  words  and  letters  to  bring  out  the 
essential  cleverness  of  her  mind.  Her  articulation  is  a 
remarkable  triumph  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  has  never 
heard  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  or  of  any  other.  She 
has  a  tendency,  if  not  corrected,  to  shade  a  vowel  sound 
after  a  time  into  another,  insensibly  merging  our  u,  for 
instance,  into  the  German  ii ;  but  a  reminder  never  fails 
to  bring  her  right  back  to  the  right  sound. 

If  Helen  Keller  has  not  genius — and  I  certainly  do  not 
assert  that  she  has  not— she  has  what  is  better,  perfect 
honesty  and  a  heart  of  truth  and  simplicity.  She  is  inca- 
pable of  guile,  even  of  the  polite  sort  that  consists  in 
the  adaptation  of  our  expressions  and  statements  to  the 
wishes  and  ideas  of  people  with  whom  we  are  conversing. 

Fond  of  Practical  Joking,  Adventure  and  Romping 

HELEN  is  unable  to  frame  a  deceit.  Nevertheless,  she 
loves  dearly  to  play  practical  jokes  of  an  innocent  sort ; 
but  they  are  generally  very  melancholy  failures,  through  her 
total  inaptitude  for  any  form  of  guile.  She  is  extremely 
fond  of  outdoor  romping  and  yearns  for  adventures  by 
sea  and  land.  She  struggles — of  course,  with  a  guide,  for 
if  she  is  left  entirely  alone  out-of-doors  she  simply  stands 
stock  still,  or  sits  down  on  the  ground  until  rescued — 
with  great  joy  up  the  steepest  hills  and  through  the 
densest  thickets.  To  be  "lost"  in  our  little  woods  with 
only  a  child  for  a  guide  is  an  intense  delight  to  her.  She 
revels  in  rough  handling  and  friendly  "scraps."  She  is  a 
strong  and  healthy  girl  and  feels  the  need  of  exercise. 
She  eats  heartily,  but  has  a  somewhat  difficult — that  is,  an 
extremely  sensitive — palate.  Any  taste  which  is  but 
faintly  perceived  by  other  people  seems  to  be  strongly 
marked  to  her.  The  number  of  articles  of  diet  which  she 
"  does  not  like  "  is  alarming,  but  there  always  remains  a 
good  variety  of  things,  mostly  plain  and  nutritious  articles, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  her  appetite.  Cream  gravies  and 
"squashy  "  things  generally  she  detests.  She  eats  heartily 
of  meat,  and  drinks  a  great  deal  of  milk,  but  never  any  tea 
or  coffee. 

She  has  a  kind  of  amiable  stubbornness  all  her  own, 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  her  out  of  a  preconceived  notion  that 
a  certain  way  which  she  has  adopted  is  the  only  right  way 
in  which  to  do  a  thing.  For  a  long  time  it  was  hard  to 
teach  her  to  swim,  because  she  obstinately  insisted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  throw  her  head  so  far  back  and  to  hold 
her  chin  so  high  in  the  air  that  she  could  not  maintain  a 
horizontal  position  in  the  water.  When  at  last  she  was 
made  to  realize  this  she  began  to  master  the  movements, 
and  now  swims  quite  well  and  for  a  long  distance,  though 
she  cannot  hold  to  a  straight  line  in  swimming  and  needs 
a  touch  now  and  then  by  way  of  guidance.  She  finds 
pleasure  in  swimming  and  rowing,  though  she  cannot 
keep  the  boat  on  a  straight  course  without  the  rudder. 


Helen  is  an  unconquerable  liberal  in  her 
ideas.  She  inclines  to  take  the  side  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  which  they  make  their 
concern.  She  is  instinctively  philanthropical 
and  benevolent.  Her  notions  in  sociological 
matters  are  pretty  nearly  the  direct  opposite 
of  those  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who  is  extremely 
conservative.  This  is  but  one  of  a  good 
many  indications  that  she  forms  opinions  as 
the  result  of  her  own  reading  and  reflection. 
She  holds  her  opinions  ardently,  and  is  easily 
thrilled  to  emotion.  Her  mind,  however,  is 
beautifully  superior  to  all  political  parties 
and  all  sectional  considerations. 

An  Ardent,  Practical  Patriot 

HELEN  has  an  ardent  American  patriotism, 
and  though  she  is  a  great  friend  of  peace 
and  a  hater  of  war  she  took  a  watchful 
interest  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  I  give  below  a  fragment 
from  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  she  has  recently 
written  and  which  is  characteristic  of  her : 
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programme. 
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ORCHESTRA. 


2   Selections  from  '■  Martha" Flotow 

AIary  Allen,  Ezra  Bailey,  Charles   Blumberg, 

Edwin  Cummings.  Norman  Faunce,  Oscar  Heath, 

Alfred  Heroux,  Abraham  Keller, 

Edward  Lynch,  Frank  Sticher. 

*T-~1  -  .1  » ~ 

piano,    miss  anna  cahill,    miss  ethel  hiltz. 


3  XTtiO C.  Dancla 

Edwin  Cummings,    Alfred  Heroux,    Frank  Sticher. 
Pupils  from  the  Kindergarten. 

4  Comet  SolO,  "Cavatina,"  from  "Robert  Le  Diable"     Meyerbeer 

MR.   ERNEST  COLEMAN. 


5  Hir  /IDit  IDariation       .... 

MR.  PHILIP  SULLIVAN. 


P.  Rode 


6  "Serenade  Babine"         ....  Gabriel-iMarie 

MASTER  ABRAHAM  KELLER. 


7  Selection 


"Wang" 
ORCHESTRA. 


E.  Boettger 


8  "!Roman3a" Jean  "Becker 

MISS  ETHEL  PHILLIPS. 


i,..itl 


9    flMailO  SolO.         a  Reverie  .         .  .Ed.  Schmiitt 

b  Etude  G  Flat         •  Chopin 

MISS  CARMEN  MARES. 


10  "iRocturne  We  Cbopin"   • 

MISS  ALTA  SHACKLEY. 


P.  Sarasate 


"  "jfellce" Otto  Langey 

Viola  Akeroyd,  Mollie  Barry,  Alice  Butterfield, 

Lillian  Cochrane,   Stella   Davis,  Louise  Hamlet, 

Margaret  Lynch,  Mollie  Ward. 

12  "'if  Xotubarbi" H.  Vieuxtemps 

MISS  HARRIETTE  CAMPBELL. 


13  Udalt3   "  Souvenir  de  Baden-Baden" 

ORCHESTRA. 


(M.  Bo  usque t 


14  "2b.  polonaise" 


MR.  ROBERT  KING. 


H.    Wieniawski 


15  (Salop 


ORCHESTRA. 


The  audience  is  particularly  requested  not  to  enter  or  leave 

during  the  performance  of  a  number. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  programme  no  encores  can  be  given. 


The  Knabe  Upright  Piano  used  at  this  Concert  is  from  the 
Ware-rooms  of  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  140-141  Boylston  St. 
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pupils  ^akina  part. 
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Miss  Clarinda  Akeroyd 
Miss  Viola  Akeroyd 
Miss  Mary  Allen 
Miss  Grace  Barber 
Miss  Mollie  Barry 
Miss  Grace  Brown 
Miss  Alice  Butterfield 
Miss  Harriette  Campbell 
Miss  Lillian  Cochrane 
Miss  Estella  Davis 
Miss  Christina  Durham 
Miss  Louise  Hamlet 
Miss  Margaret  Lynch 
Miss  Myra  Lyons 
Miss  Isabel  Oxford 
Miss  Ethel  Phillips 
Miss  Alta  Shackley 
Miss  Lillian  Lhaine 
Miss  Mollie  Ward 
Mr.  Charles  Blumberg 
Mr.  Thomas  Burroughs 
Mr.  Walter  Cahill 
Mr.  Ernest  Coleman 


Mr.  Edwin  Cummings 
Mr.  Fritz  Damm 
Mr.  John  Durham 
Mr.  George  Davis 
Mr.  Isaac  Elsworth 
Mr.  Norman  Faunce 
Mr.  Emmett  Fencer 
Mr.  John  Flynn 
Mr.  Abraham  Goldberg 
Mr.  Amos  Hamburger 
Mr.  Oscar  Heath 
Mr.  Alfred  Heroux 
Mr.  Frank  Jordan 
Mr.  Abraham  Keller 
Mr.  Thomas  Kenney 
Mr.  Robert  King 
Mr.  Edward  Lynch    y  . 
Mr.  Percy  Shaw 
Mr.  Harvey   Southward 
Mr.  Frank  Sticher 
Mr.  Philip  Sullivan 
Mr.  David  Weir 
Mr.  F.  H.  Wuest 
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MISS  CARMEN   MARES 
MISS  PENELOPE  PETERSON 
MISS  AGNES  HAMLET 


•     piano 

Diolin  Cello 

Uvombone 


MISS  ALICE  CAHILL.  MISS  MARY  DAVIS,  HCCOmtmntStS 


1  L-"t  iave  you  SIM"  Kipling's  '  Dreaming  True  '  or 
Kitchener's  School  '  ?  The  former  is  a  strong  poem 
and  has  set  me  to  dreaming,  too.  Of  course  you  have 
read  about  the  Gordon  Memorial  College,  which  the 
nnghsh  are  to  erect  at  Khartum.  While  I  was 
thinking  over  the  blessings  that  would  come  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  through  this  college,  and  eventually 
to  England  herself,  there  came  into  my  heart  the 
strong  desire  that  our  own  dear  country  should  in  a 
similar  way  convert  the  terrible  floss  of  her  brave 
so"s  of  the  '  Maine  '  into  a  like  blessing  to  file  people 
of  Cuba.  Would  a  college  at  Havana  not  be  the 
noblest  and  most  enduring  monument  that  could  be 
raised  to  the  brave  men  of  the  '  Maine,'  as  well  as  a 
source  of  infinite  good  to  all  concerned?  Imagine 
entering  the  Havana  harbor  and  having  the  pier  near 
which  the  'Maine'  was  anchored  on  that  dreadful 
night  when  she  was  mysteriously  destroyed  pointed 
out  to  you,  and  being  told  that  the  great,  beautiful 
building  overlooking  the  spot  was  the  Maine 
Memorial  College  erected  by  the  American  people, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  education  both  of 
Cubans  and  Spaniards!  What  a  glorious  triumph 
such  a  movement  would  be  of  the  best  and  highest 
instincts  of  a  Christian  nation  !  In  it  there  would  be 
no  suggestion  of  hatred  or  revenge,  nor  trace  of  the 
old-time  belief  that  might  makes  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a  pledge  to  the  world  that  we 
intend  to  stand  by  our  declaration  and  give  Cuba  to 
the  Cubans  as  we  have  fitted  them  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  self-governing  people. 
Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  vou  would  think 
of  such  a  project?" 

Her  education  is  proceeding  rapidly.  By 
next  month  (June)  she  will  be  ready  for  the 
Radcliffe  College  entrance  examinations. 
There  is  every  reason  why  she  should  have 
this  advanced  education;  she  is  intellectually 
and  morally  worthy  of  it,  and  takes  delight 
in  the  acquisition  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  if  she  lives  to  maturity  she  will 
render  back  to  the  world  the  value  of  it. 


FRIDAY.     APRIL.    28,    1809 

GENEROUS  PUBLIC  GIFTS 


Estate  of  Charles  Frederick  Smith  to  Be 
Divided  Among:  Institutions  After  the 
Death  of  Relatives 


Practically  (ho  whole,  estate  of  Charles 
Frederick  Smith  of  Boston  Is  bequeathed 
to  public  Institutions.  The  will  was  yester- 
day filed  for  probata  In  the  Suffolk  Court. 
It  leaves  the  estate  to  his  two  brothers, 
George  II.  and  Thomas  K.  Smith,  and  two 
sisters-in-law,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Prlngie,  to  hold  In  trust. 
After  their  death  It  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among-  the  following-named  Institutions: 
The  Beverly  Historical  Society,  the  Beverly 
Fuel  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Industrial  School 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  of  this 
city,  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary  and  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Bpston. 

The  gifts  to  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society  and  the  Beverly  Fuel  Society  are 
to  be  known  as  the  Judith  Kins  Smith 
funds,  and  the  gifts  to  the  other  Institu- 
tions are  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  Fred- 
erick Smith  funds.  The  income  of  the 
funds  is  to  be  devoted  by  the  directors  of 
the  different  institutions  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  organized. 

If  his  niece,  Carrie  Smith,  survives  the 
legatees  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  principal  and  give  to  her.  All  his 
precious  stones,  the  funiture,  china,  glass 
and  silverware  in  his  apartments  at  the 
Tudor  on  Joy  street,  he  bequeaths  to  his 
brother  George  and  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Prlngie.  His  family  physician  and  clerk  are 
also  remembered.  William  R.  Driver  Is 
named  as  executor.  The  witnesses  are  Wil- 
liam Hayes,  2d,  James  Holt  and  James 
Finn. 
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Annual    Meeting  of  Local 
Branch    of  Kin- 


dergarten. 


There  was  just  about  a  quorum  pres- 
ent at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Worcester  branch  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  at  the  parlors  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  only  busi- 
ness of  special  significance  transacted 
was  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
hearing  of  reports,  chief  among  them 
being  that  of  the  visiting  committee, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Pratt  chairman.  This  was 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  the  institution  located  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  which  is  the  juvenile  department 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston. 

At  this  place  at  present  four  Worces- 
ter children  are  receiving  an  education. 
They  are:  John  Curran,  nine  years  old; 
Mary  Curran,  seven  years  old;  Edward 
Curran.  five  years  old,  belonging  to  one 
family,  and  Arthur  Goyette,  10  years 
old.  Mattie  Hughes,  formerly  of  this 
city,   is  now  at   South  Boston. 

At  the  meeting,  yesterday,  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Rice  presided,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Comins 
kept  track  of  what  took  place.  After 
the  reading  of  the  secretary's  report  of 
the  preceding  year,  Mrs.  Pratt  for  the 
treasurer.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Robinson,  read  the 
amount  of  the  collections  for  1898,  which 
was   $226.25.   a  large  increase  over  1S97. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee,  brought  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  officers  for  the  coming  year, 
and  they  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident. Mrs.  W.  W.  Rice  (re-elected); 
secretary,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Thayer:  treas- 
urer. Mrs.  Henry  J.  Gross:  visiting  com-, 
mittee.  Mrs.  E.  I.  Comins.  Mrs.  Leon-; 
ard    Wheeler.    Mrs.    C.    G.    Harrington. : 
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will    hold    special    interest    for    the    many 
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of 


Perkins  Institute. 

The   Boston   Theatre   is   always   filled 
to  the  limit  of  its  seating  capacity  on  the 
occasion    of    the   annual   commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,   and  the  interesting  program 
which  is  in  preparation  for  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon,  June  6,   insures   a   continuance 
the    same    condition.     The    various 
umbers  show  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
including  the  work  of  the  advanced  pu- 
pils, as  well  as  that  of  the  kindergarten, 
which   will   form  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  William  J.  Long.     Tommy 
Stringer  will   give   an   exercise  entitled 
"Two  Boston  Boys."    Twelve  graduates, 
five   girls   and   seven   boys,    will   receive 
their     diplomas    at    the   hands    of    Gen. 
Francis   H.   Appleton,   who   will   occupy 
the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer.    Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South    Boston,    or   at  the   salesroom   of 
the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  street,  Bos- 
ton.    The  upper  gallery   of  the  theatre 
is  open  to  the  public  without  tickets. 


lovers  of  that  remarkable  boy.  Dr. 
liam  .T.  Long  will  address  the  audience  upon 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  and  upon  its 
claim  on  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts 
for  a  liberal  support.  The  twelve  pupils 
who  will  graduate  this  year  will  receive 
their  diplomas  at  the  hands  of  General 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  president  of  the 
corporation. 

Applications  for  tickets  should  be  made 
to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  39  Avon  street, 
Boston.  The  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre 
will  be  open  to  the  public  without  tickets. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  BY 
THE  BLIND. 
A  very  interesting  programme  has  been 
prepared  for  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  June  6,  at  3  p.  m.  It  includes  an 
exf-rclse  by  Tommy  Stringer,  entitled  "Tivo 
Boston  Boys,"  and  one  by  the  kindergar- 
ten children,  illustrating  stories  about 
trees  by  songs  and  games;  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by  Dr.  W. 
J     Long;     an    exercise    in    physics    by    tl 


THE  WORK  OF  BLIND  STUDENTS, 
The  commencement  exercises  of  tha 
■Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  tha 
Boston  Theatre,  June  6,  at  3  P.  M., 
offer  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  year's 
work  in  its  several  departments.  After 
an  overture  by  the  band,  Tommia 
Stringer  will  give  an  exercise  on  "Two 
Boston  Boys,"  and  the  kindergarten 
children  will  illustrate  stories  about 
trees  bv  songs  and  games;  an  address 
by  Dr.  William  J.  Long  will  urge  tha 
just  claim  of  the  kindergarten  upon  tha 
liberal  support  of  the  public;  the  gradu- 
ating boys  will  present  an  exercise  in 
physics,  and  the  graduating  girls  one  in 
manual  training;  gymnastics  and  a  mil- 
itary drill  will  be  executed  by  a  class 
of  boys.  The  whole  will  be  interspersed 
with  fine  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  will  present 
diplomas  to  the  12  pupils  who  constitute 
the  graduating  class.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Insti- 
tution, 39  Avon  street.  Boston.  No  tick- 
ets are  required  for  admission  to  tha 
upper  gallery  of  the  theatre,  which  will 
be  open   to  the  public 
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The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  will  take  place 
at  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  6,  at  three  o'clock.  The  programme  j 
which  will  be  presented  includes  "Stories 
about  Trees,"  by  the  kindergarten  children, 
"Two  Boston  Boys,"  by  Tommy  Stringer, 
an  address  by  Dr.  William  J.  Long  on  the 
work    of    the    kindergarten,    an    exercise    in 
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receive   diplomas    from    the   hand    of 
F    H     Appleton,,  the   president  of  th 
poration.      Tickets  may 
M.    Anagnos,    S 
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Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
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ton  No  tickets  are  required  for  admis- 
sion   to    the-   upper   gallery. 
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PJ5KKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  Boston  public  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  remarkable  work  which  is  accomplished 
by 'the  blind  boys  and  girls  at  the  Perkins 
institution.  That  the  interest  in  them  re- 
mains unabated  is  attested  by  the  demand 
tor  tickets  for  the  commencement  exer- 
cises, which  will  be  held  this  year  on  Tues- 
day, June  6,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Boston 
theatre. 

An  unusually  fine  programme  has  been 
prepared,  in  which  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren will   illustrate  stories   about  trees  by 


cal  features  are  :  "  Selection 
by  the  band;  "The  Hub  Waltz,"  by  the 
kinder  orchestra;  "Light  of  the  World,"  by 
a  chorus  of  girls ;  and  a  chorus  for  mixed 
voices,  "On  the  Sea."  Diplomas  will  be 
presented  to  twelve  pupils  by  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  who  will  preside.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  in- 
stitution, No.  39  Avon  Street,  Boston.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  admission  to  the 
upper  gallery,  which  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

No   stronger   appeal   in  behalf    of    the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  could  be  pre- 
sented than  the  sight  of  the  happy  little 
children  in  their   songs  and  games.     The 
opportunity    for    such    a    sight    will    be 
afforded  at   the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  will  be 
held    at    the    Boston    Theatre,    Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  6,  at  3  o'clock,  where  the 
kindergarten  children  will  have  possession 
of  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  and  will 
illustrate  stories  about  trees  by  songs  and 
games.     Dr.  William  J.  Long  will  address 
the  audience  upon  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  claim  upon  the  benevolence 
of   the   good   people  of  Boston.     Tommy 
Stringer  will  have  a  prominent  part  in  the 
exercises      The   second   part   of  the  pro- 
gramme  will  be  devoted   to  the  work  of 
the  older  pupils  along  various  lines.     Gen. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and  pre- 
sent diplomas   to   the  twelve  graduating 
1  pupils  of    the  school.     Tickets    may    be 
obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  No. 
39  Avon  Street,  Boston.  The  upper  gallery 
of  the  theatre  will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  tickets. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY,  21,   1899. 


The  Boston  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
remarkable  work  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
That  the  interest  in  them  remains  unabated  is  at- 
tested by  the  demand  for  tickets  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises  which  will  be  held  this  year  on 
Tuesday,  June  6,  at  3  o'clock.  P.M.,  at  Boston 
Theatre.  An  unusually  fine  programme  has  been 
prepared,  in  which  the  kindergarten  children  wiil 
illustrate  stories  about  trees  by  songs  and  games, 
while  Tommy  Stringer  will  hold  special  interest 
for  the  many  lovers  of  that  remarkable  boy.  Dr. 
William  J.  Long  will  address  the  audience  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  upon  the  claim  on 
the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  for  a  liberal  sup- 
port. The  twelve  pupils  who  will  graduate  this 
year  will  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. Applications  for  tickets  should  be  made 
toM.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesioom 
of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  Street,  Boston.  The 
upper  gallery  of  the  theatre  will  be  open  to  the 
public  without  tickets. 


BOSTON,  MAY  21,  1899. 


....Among  tie  notable  events  ol  this  season 
are  tbe  annual  commencement  exercises  of  tbe 
Perkins  Institution,  which  will  be  bell  this  year 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jane  6,  at  tbree  o'olook, 
In  Boston  Theatre.  Tbe  opportunities  thus  af- 
forded of  seeing  something  ol  wbat  is  accom- 
plished In  tbe  training  ot  tbe  blind  Is  highly 
prized  by  all  wbo  are  Interested  In  the  subject  o( 
edncatlon.  Kindergarten  work,  as  well  as  that 
ol  the  advanced  pupils,  will  be  represented, 
and  will  form  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  William  J,  Lang.  Tommy 
Stringer  will  appear  In  an  exercise  entitled 
"Two  Boston  Boys."  Fine  mnslo  and  edu- 
cational gymnastics  will  combine  with  scientific 
features  and  an  exercise  In  manual  training  to 
make  the  entertainment  a  most  enjoyable  one. 
Tbere  are  twelve  graduates,  five  girls  and  seven 
boys,  wbo  will  receive  their  diplomas  from  Gen. 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  tbe  president  of  the  cor- 


"'■■■■  nil 


poratlon.  Xlotceta  may  be  obtained  trom  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  tbe  salesroom  ol 
tbe  Institution,  No.  39  Avon  street,  Boston.  No 
tickets  win  be  required  .for  admission  to  tbe 
upper  gallery  ot  tbe  theatre,  wblcb  will  be  open 
to  tbe  public. 


I  ,n  l.«  a  little  lrouse  made  by  Tommy 

! 

sloyd  a  number  of 
It  la   not  a  MUJii   production, 

but  it  Is  Master  Btrlnger'a  conception  of 
ppearance  of  a  simple  house  as  closely 
rlallze  that  conception  by 
the  use  of  tools.  He  has  spent  many  a 
day  upon,  the  construction  of  this 
house,    exhibited    It    In    his    home    to    close 

,,„  ,,,,  :  returned  it  to  the  school  as  a 

gilt  to  Gustaf  Larsson,  the  principal  of 
nool.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  hoy  experienced  was  In  drilling  a  hole 
through  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  chimney  and 
then  in  drilling-  another  hole  In  the  proper 
place  on  the  roof;  but  he  refused  any  as- 
slstance  and  accomplished  it  all  Ul 
The  doorbell,  which  he  pulls  occasionally, 
20.  pretending  to  listen  to  its  sound,  is  as  In- 
genious aa  It  Ik  simple;  while  an  American 
flag  waves  over  the  front  door.  At  present 
he  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  To,mmy  ls  making  a  table. 
Blind  which  will  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  A  ccmspiououa  feature  of  the  year's  work 
moon;  June  6,  at  3  o'clock,  promise  to  be  of  a  highbr^vn-  i  -sjhe  development^  ^course  rfwork  for 


ting   cnaracier.        wa»>-    i- T   Franc  sH    Appleton,  who  will  to   secure   a    well-eciulpped   and    conducted 

receive  diplomas  from  Gen    francis  ri_  Appv et  department    of   manual   training   for   every 

ide  over  the  .occas.on.     A  varied  programme  nas  ^  >           schoo,   ,n   tho   G(at0      The   course 

ed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience.     F0»0winf  an  °v"  nUmneA    at    the    Slovd    Training    School    1: 


ST  by  the  band,   the  younger  children       l! 
llut  trees  by  songs  and  games. 

.lelopment  is  attracting  universal  „„_....---. .---.■■  ..        •„ 

1  on  "Two  Boston  Boys."     The  work  of  the  older  pupils  will 

shown  in   scientific  and  musical  lines  and  m  _phy*cal_and 


children   will   lUuswaie.   «uu«    ^^  ^  broadegt  eaucatlonal  prin, 

,  and  Tommy  Stringer,  whose  ,  ^^  but  )g  pnUre,y  practlca,  ,n  every  de 
,al  attention,  will  give  an  exer-  Jt    Jg    conclse|    having    been    plamne< 

le  work  of  the  older  pupils  will 
...weal   lines   and 1   in   physical   and 
Ihual  training.    Applications  for  tickets  should  be  made  to  M. 
Igno      South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  *e  .nst.tut.on 
,  5__    a ct_„„»    -D^ot^r.      The  unner  erallery  will  be  open 


,0  Avon  Street,  Boston.     The  upper  gallery  wi 
c!:he  public  without  the  requirement  of  tickets 


BATDBDAT.    MAY    20,    1899 


Twelve  Blind  Graduates 

First  in  the  list  of  commencement  exer- 
cises which  are  due  at  this  season  of  the 
mar,  and  foremost  in  Interest,  are  those 
of-  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  be  held  at  Boston  Theatre,  June 
6,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton  presiding.  Diplomas  will  be 
conferred  upon  twelve  pupils  of  the  school. 
A  programme  of  great  merit  and  diversity 
of  subjects  has  been  prepared,  showing  the 
progress  o<f  the  students  in  scientific  and 
musical  work,  and  in  physical  and  manual 
training.  The  kindergarten  department  has 
[  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises.  Tommy 
Stringer  will  appear  in  "Two  Boston  Boys," 
and  the  younger  children  will  illustrate 
"Stories  about  Trees"  by  songs  and  games. 
The  claims  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the 
hearts,  the  minds  and  the  purses  of  all 
lovers  of  children  will  be  presented  in  the 
address  by  Dr.  William  J.  Long.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South 
on,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  39  Avon  street,  Boston.  No  tick- 
ets are  required  for  admission  to  the  upper 
gallery.  

EXHIBITION  OF  SLOYD 


planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  limited  time 
available  for  any  one  subject  In  a  normal 
school,  but  It  ls  so  comprehensive  that  any 
teacher  giving  to  the  subject  one  hundred 
open  hours  could  not  fail  to  gain  an  intelligent 
Insight  Into  the  educational  value  of  man- 
ual training.  This  year's  graduation  class 
consists  of  nineteen  men  and  women  who 
are  teachers  in  public  schools  at  different 
parts  of  the  country,  some  coming  from 
California  and  Ohio.  Four  of  the  members 
of  this  class  w7ll  remain  another  year. 
These  students  have  worked  at  their  bench- 
es, or  attended  lectures,  at  the  school  five 
days  a  week  since  the  beginning  of  the 
course  in  October.  School  teachers  and 
masters  of  Boston  public  schools  have  re- 
ceived instructions  once  a  week,  and  about 
two  hundi'ed  pupils  from  grammar  schools 
in  the  North  End  district  have  attended  the 
Sloyd  Training  School  weekly. 


A  Tree  That  ITecds  Wat/rrlnc? 

Are  there  any  Bostonlans  who  know 
nothing  of  a  particular  variety  of  tho 
,-  tree  (the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In 
country),  growing  In  the 
centre  of  the  city's  mart,  with  Its  1 
in  philanthropy,  Its  fruits  spread  out  In  tho 
second  story  of  an  Avon  place  building 
3ft),  and  Its  sap  the  ever-aspiring  effort  of 
blind    women    toward  self-helpfull 

This    unique    Industry      tree       has      two 
peculiarities:      (1)    Its    fruits    ripen    et 
wonted   seasons,   and   (2)    It  -.ulta- 

ncously  various  kinds  of  fruit — as  If 
peaches,  apples,  plums,  cherries  ar.d  pears 
hung  temptingly  from  the  boughs  of  the 
self-same  orchard  tree. 

One  might  also  say  that  botanical  nomen- 
clature was  especially  freakish,  too,  where 
this  tree  ls  concerned.  That  the  tree  Itself 
should  be  scientifically  designated  Is  only 
according  to  botanical  custom;  but  each  of 
the  various  fruits  has  also  a  name  peculiar 
to  Itself.  At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat 
pedantic,  I  venture  to  quote  the  Latin ., 
names  of  four  varieties  of  fruit  now  hang-  ' 
lng  ripe  upon  this  US(  ful  tree: 

Aprona  alba  (white-apron  variety). 

Aprona  ginghama, 

Towella  kitehensls. 

Iron-holdera  varla. 

Do  you  not  wish,  good  people  of  Boston, 
to  go  frult-plcklng  now  in  this  pleasantest 
of  nature's  seasons,  before  the  glare  and 
closeness  of  summer  come  on?  (I.  e.,  to 
purchase  some  of  the  aprons,  towels  and 
Iron-holders  so  diligently  made  by  the  blind 
women,  before  you  leave  town?  Will  you 
not  pour  out  upon  this  philanthroplcal 
ground  a  sprinkle  of  silver  from  your  purse, 
that  the  sap  of  endeavor  may  be  kept  run- 
ning in  this  as  yet  scantily  rooted  tree? 

If  you  will  your  spring  gardening  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  the  committee  In 
charge  of  the  work  department  for  blind 
women. 
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Public  Invited  to  Inspect  This  Year's 
Work  at  the  Training  School  on  Ben- 
net  Street 

Another  course  of  instruction  in  educa- 
tional handwork  at  the  Sloyd  Training 
School  on  North  Bennet  street  will  soon 
be  ended,  and  the  result  of  the  students' 
work  Is  now  on  exhibition  In  the  school 
rooms.  The  exhibition  was  opened  yester- 
day for  two  days.  Sloyd  is  tool  work  so 
arranged  and  employed  as  to  stimulate  and 
promote  vigorous  and  Intelligent  self-activi- 
ty for  a  purpose  which  the  worker  recog- 
nizes as  good.  This  explanation  of  the 
word  Is  accepted  at  the  school  with  a  prac- 
tical illustration,  for  as  the  prescribed 
course  progresses  the  student  is  expected  to 
apply  his  hand  at  something  original,  out- 
side of  the  course,  and  to  make  a  model 
for  the  school  museum.  A,s  this  model  ls 
the  only  tangible  memory  the  graduate 
leaves  behind  him  it  usually  represents  Ms 
best  efforts,  both  In  the  use  of  tools  and 
In  the  execution  of  design.  This  year  there 
Is  quite  a  large  collection  of  such  models, 
all  different,  displayed  on  one  of  the  tables. 
It  includes  an  Ingeniously  contrived  ruler 
for  drawing  parallel  lines,  an  adjustable 
I  to Mii-brush  holder,  a  clock  frame,  weather 
yane,  tool  box,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  origi- 
nal In  design  and  show  different  uses  of 
tco's.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  In  this 


ON  the  third  day  of  July.  ISSti.  there  was 
born  to  very  poor  parents  in  Freeporr. 
Pennsylvania,  a  little  boy  who  was  as 
other  children  are  until  he  was  about  three 
years  of  age.  when  that  terrible  disease, 
corebro-spinal  meningitis,  assailed  him.  He 
came  forth  from  months  of  suffering  a  pale. 
delicate,  helpless  little  fellow  entirely  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb.  For  a  Ions  time  he  was  in  the 
hospital  in  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania.  It  hap- 
pened  that  Helen  Keller  was  visiting  in  Alle- 


gheny when  she  was  told  of  the  poor  little  lad 
in  the  hospital  suffering  from  the  threefold 
affliction  that  was  heavy  upon  her.  The  gener- 
ous and  sympathetic  nature  of  Helen  I . 
was  deeply  touched  by  what  she  had  been  told 
about  Tommy  Stringer,  and  it  was  partly 
through  her  appeals  and  efforts  in  his  behalf 
that  Tom  was  brought  to  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Boston  when  he  was  nearly  five 
years  of  age.  A  more  pathetically  helpless  lit- 
tle fellow  than  he  was  at  this  time  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of.    He  could  seal 


5"  &  walk,  and  he  had  less  intelligence  than  some 
animals.  He  had  every  appearance  of  being 
as  feeble  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body,  and  there 
were  those  who  doubted  if  he  could  be  taught 
anything. 

But  there  were  those  in  the  kindergarten 
who  were  consecrated  to 

"  A  blessed  life  of  service  and  of  love." 

There  were  women  of  infinite  patience  and 
gentleness  to  whom  the  least  little  glimmer  of 
intelligence  or  comprehension  on  Tom's  part 
was  a  rich  reward  for  days  of  laborious  effort. 

He  was  the  only  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  in 
the  building.  Happily  there  are  not  many 
such  boys  in  the  world. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  it  became 
possible  to  teach  children  thus  afflicted,  and 
had  little  Tommy  Stringer  been  bom  fifty 
years  ago  he  could  never  have  developed  the 
power  and  intelligence  he  has  developed  under 
the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind. 

A  short  time  after  Tom  was  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  in  Boston  his  mother  died.  His 
father  was  too  poor  to  contribute  anything  to- 
ward tie  heavy  expense  of  keeping  Tom  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  his  sorrowful  condition  cre- 
ated in  the  hearts  of  those  who  saw  him,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  sent  back  to  his 
father  and  allowed  to  grow  up  utterly  ignorant 
and  helpless.  Such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  became  interested  in 
him.  Indeed,  Phillips  Brooks  dearly  loved  the 
little  boy  and  went  often  to  see  him.  It  costs 
$700  a  year  to  keep  Tom  in  the  kindergarten, 
because  he  must  have  a  special  teacher.  He 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  the 
charitable  for  this  money.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  that  a  part  of  it  sometimes  comes  from 
other  boys  and  from  such  young  people's  so- 
cieties as  the  King's  Daughters,  the  Christian 
Endeavorers,  and  the  Young  People's  Union. 
It  seems  most  fitting  that  boys  and  girls  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  seventy  other 
boys  and  girls  who  are  cared  for  at  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  None  of  them  have 
Tom's  triple  affliction  and  yet  none  of  them 
equal  him  in  some  respects.  He  has  been  gifted 
with  great  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  He 
has  not  Helen  Keller's  surprising  intellectual 
powers,  but  he  far  surpasses  her  in  the  use  of 
his  hands.  His  mechanical  skill  is  wonderful, 
and  he  uses  his  hands  with  a  degree  of  skillf ill- 
ness and  cleverness  unequaled  by  most  boys 
of  his  age  who  can  see  and  hear  and  speak. 

He  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  one  of  the  finest 
teachers  of  wood  sloyd  in  America.  Picture  to 
yourselves,  boys,  a  little  fellow  of  twelve  years 
standing  at  a  carpenter's  bench  hammering, 
sawing,  planing,  nailing  and  using  all  kinds  of 
carpenter's  tools  as  freely  as  you  could  use 
them.  He  never  hurts  himself  with  his  ham- 
mer nor  with  any  of  his  sharpest-edged  tools, 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  any  difficulty  in 
finding  any  tool  he  wants.  So  exact  and 
methodical  is  he  that  he  never  misplaces  any- 
thing, and  he  never  suffers  the  vexation  of  hav- 
ing to  "  scurry  around  "  finding  any  of  his  be- 
longings. 

Tom's  keen-scented  little  noise  sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  his  eyes,  for  if  he  wants  to 
use  a  certain  kind  of  wood  he  smells  it  out 
from  among  any  other  kinds  of  wood  among 
which  it  may  be  placed.  He  knows  eight  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  by  their  smell,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  combine  the  eight  different  kinds  in 
any  article  he  was  making  he  could  select  them 
without  assistance  from  any  one. 

While  Tom  is  about  as  apt  as  the  average 
boy    in    most    of    his    studies    he    excels    in 

mechanical  skill,  and  he  dearly  loves  his  sloyd 
work.  His  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles  every 
moment  when  he  is  at  his  work  bench,  and  he 
is  always  sorry  when  he  must  leave  it.  The 
study  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  de- 
light to  Tom  and  he  can  tell  the  name  of  a 
tree  by  feeling  of  the  shape  and  texture  of  the 
leaf.  The  determination  of  the  boy  to  make 
all  of  his  work  as  perfect  as  possible  is  some- 
thing many  seeing  boys  might  emulate  with 
profit.  His  first  piece  of  finished  work  at  his 
sloyd  bench  was  a  footstool.  Some  time  later 
he  made  a  box  most  carefully  and  beautifully 
sand-papered.  Taking  it  to  his  room  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  footstool,  he  pointed  to  a 
rough  edge  on  the  stool  and  said  in  a  tone  of 


self-condemnation,     "Too     bad!      Too     bad!" 
Since  then  no  slovenly  work  satisfies  him. 

Tom  keeps  a  little  diary,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken: 

Jan'y  15.  My  box  is  all  done.  I  used  the 
hammer  and  nails  and  plane  and  block-pane 
and  vise  and  sandpaper  block.  The  awl  makes 
the  holes  so  that  I  can  tell  where  to  drive  the 
nails. 

Jan'y  22.  I  am  making  a  hat  frame.  It  is 
fifteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide.  It 
will  have  three  hooks  in  it.  The  hooks  are  six 
inches  apart.    It  will  screw  on  to  the  wall. 

Jan'y  29.  I  used  a-  new  tool  to-day.  It  was 
a  brad  awl.  I  make  three  holes  with  it  for 
the  hooks.  I  sawed  the  cherry  wood  into  five 
pieces  to  make  the  letter  case.  I  used  the  back 
saw. 

His  sloyd  teacher,  Mr.  Larsson,  says  this  of 
Tom : 

"  Nothing  in  the  line  of  teaching  could  give 
greater  happiness  and  satisfaction  than  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  this  dear  boy.  His  eager- 
ness  and   intelligence   are  a   constant   inspira- 


TOMMT  STBTNBEB  (THE  BLIND  BOT). 

Tom 


is    the   soul   of   generosity    and   dearly 
tion,  and  he  is  the  most  lovable  specimen  of    loves  to  give  pleasure  to  others.    I  cannot  for- 


boyhood  imaginable.  Alive  all  over,  full  of 
curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  investigation,  playful 
and  mischief-loving,  he  offers  rich  material  for 
study  and  affords  constant  delight." 

Unlike  Helen  Keller,  Tom  does  not  care  to 
learn  to  speak.  He  decidedly  prefers  the  sign 
or  finger  language.  He  can  by  placing  his 
fingers  on  one's  lips  understand  every  word 
that  is  spoken.  His  vocal  chords  are  not  in- 
jured, and  he  can  be  taught  to  speak  as  dis- 
tinctly as  Helen  Keller  now  speaks,  but  he 
often  shakes  his  head  and  says  with  his  sign 
language,  "  No,  no,"  when  asked  to  speak 
vocally.  He  speaks  now  so  that  his  teachers 
understand  all  that  he  says,  but  his  sentences 
would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  hearing  him  speak.  He  is  required  to 
ask  vocally  for  everything  at  the  table,  and 
so  great  is  his  aversion  to  expressing  his  wants 
in  this  way  that  sometimes  he  will  do  without 
a  favorite  dessert  rather  than  ask  for  it 
vocally. 


bear  giving  at  least  one  pretty  and  pathetic  in- 
cident of  Tom's  beautiful  generosity.  One  of 
his  little  blind  mates  at  the  kindergarten  was 
taken  very  ill  and  was  carried  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston.  One  day  Tom  and  his 
teacher,  Miss  Conley,  went  to  the  hospital  to 
see  the  little  sick  Eugene.  Tom  walked  softly 
about  among  the  long  row  of  beds,  lightly 
touching  each  little  sufferer  until  he  found 
Eugene,  whom  he  recognized  the  moment  he 
touched  him.  Tom  stood  by  the  bed  for  a  loDg 
time  lovingly  stroking  Eugene's  head,  his  face 

overflowing  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
Finally  Tom  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  bringing  forth  a  small  object, 
he  laid  it  in  Eugene's  hand  and  closed  his 
fingers  over  it.  It  was  a  little  shell  from  a 
foreign  country  that  some  one  had  given  to 
Torn,"  and  it  was  one  of  his  most  valued  treas- 


ares.      After    thai    he    carried    something    for 
Eugene  ever.v  time  he  wen!  to  the  hospital. 

I  could  write  ninny  more  pages  aboul  thia 
dear  and  wonderful  boy,  bul  there  is  noi  room 
for  more,  and  you  will  waul  to  read  the  follow- 
ing little  letter  written  by  Tom  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  "  Young  People's  Weekly  ": 
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THE   BEACON. 


nAY  20,   1899. 

A  very  interesting  program  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  commencement  exercise  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  6,  at  three  o'clock.  It  includes  an  ex- 
ercise by  the  kindergarten  children,  an 
address  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Long  ;  an  exercise  in  phys- 
ics by  the  graduating  boys  and  one  in 
manual  training  by  the  graduating  girls. 
There  will  be  music  by  the  institution  band 
and  by  choruses.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon 
street. 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BMND. 


Xo  stronger  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kin- 
I  dergarten  for  the  blind  could  be  presented 

!  than  the  sight  of  theee  happy  little  children 
in  their  songs  and  mums.  The  opportunity 
fni  such  .'i  sight  will  be  Bfforded  at  the 
commenceinenl  exercises  of  the  Perkiiw  in- 
stitution, which  will  be  held  a1  the  Boston 

theater  TuesSaj    aften n.   June  6,   al    3 

"  cloek.where  the  kindergarten  children  wil] 
have  possession  of  the  first  pari  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  will  illustrari  stories  about  frees 
songs  and  games'.    Dr  William  J.  Long 


b: 


will  address  the  audien<  e  upon  I  hi 
id  the  kindergarten  aid  its  claim  upon  the 
benevolence  of  Rood  people.  Tommy 
Stringer  will  have  a  prominent  part  in  the 
exercises.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  tie  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
older  pupils  along  various  lines.  Gen 
Francis  II.  Appleton  will  preside  and  pre- 
sent diplomas  to  the  12  graduating  pupils 
of  the  school.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution.  39  Avon 
street,  Boston.  The  upper  gallery  of  the 
theater  will  be  open  to  the  public  without 
tickets. S 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


SATTJEDAT,    MAY  20,  1899. 


BLIND    PUPIL'S  GRADUATION. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  witness  some  of 
the  results  of  the  methods  employed 
atlhe  Perkins  Institution  is  afforded 
by  the 'commencement  exercises  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  June  6, at  3  o'clock. 
The  programme  is  broad  in  its  scope, 
embracing  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  well  as  that  of  the  parent 
insti'ution.  Tommy  Stringer,  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonderment  to  those 
who  watch  his  progress,  will  give  an 
exercise  entitled  *'Two  Boston  Boys." 
Fine  music  and  gymnastics  will  com- 
bine with  scientific  features,  and  an 
exercise  in  manual  training  to  make 
this  a  most  enjoyable  en  ertainment. 
Dr.  William  J.  Long  will  be  the 
speaker  of  the  day  aud  will  talk  on  the 
work  of  the  kindeigarten.  General 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  will  preside  and 
will  ^present  diplomas  to  the  gradu- 
ating pupils,  twelve  in  number.  Tick- 
els  may  be  obtained  by  application/  to 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  39 
Avon  street,  Boston.  The  upper 
gallery  will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  the  requirement  of  tickets. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Boston,  May  *3,  i  899. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  at  3  p.m.,  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and 
family  circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to 
whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Friday,  May  26.  Tickets  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining:  them  are  requested  to  send  me 
a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  TWO  can  be  given  to  an 
applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE 
O'CLOCK,  when  standing-  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy 
all  vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


I  .nil1. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,    MAY   27,    1899. 


TO  MRS.  JULIA   WARD  HOWE. 
BY   RICHARD  WATSON    GILDER. 

How  few  have  rounded  out  so  full  a  life  I 
Priestess  of  righteous  war  and  holy  peace, 

Poet  and  sage,  friend,  sister,  mother,  wife, 
Long  be  it  ere  that  noble  heart  shall  cease ! 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

As  the  Woman's  Journal  of  May  27  is 
published  on  the  eightieth  birthday  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  president  of 
the  Woman's  Journal  Company,  it  has 
been  made  a  Julia  Ward  Howe  number. 
It  contains  portraits  of  Mrs.  Howe,  her 
famous  husband,  and  their  brilliant  chil- 
dren; a  full  report  of  the  celebration  of 
her  birthday  by  the  New  England  Wom- 
en's Club,  and  many  incidents  of  her 
childhood,  girlhood,  and  married  life.  No 
attempt  has  been  been  made  to  give  an 
account  of  the  varied  activities  of  her 
later  life,  as  these  would  fill  several  num- 
of  the  Journal. 


CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

Family  discipline  was  somewhat  severe 
in  Mrs.  Howe's  childhood.  Her  daughter 
writes: 

She  was  always  called  Miss  Ward,  poor 
little  dear !  and  her  dolls  were  taken  away 
from  her  when  she  was  only  nine  years 
old,  that  she  might  better  feel  the  dignity 
of  her  position. 

Her  mind  was  never  set  on  clothes, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  later  life.  Did 
not  her  sister  meet  her  one  day  coming 
home  from  school  with  one  blue  shoe  and 
one  green?  Her  mind  was  full  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts;  her  eyes  were  lifted  to  the 
green  trees  and  the  blue  sky  bending 
above  them:  what  did  she  care  about 
shoes?  Yes;  and  later  is  it  not  recorded 
that  her  sisters  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading her  to  choose  the  stuff  for  her 
wedding-gown?  So  indifferent  was  she 
to  all  matters  of  dress  1 

School,  which  some  children  regard 
with  mingled  feelings  (or  so  I  have  been 
told)  was  a  delight  to  Julia.  She  grasped 
at  knowledge  with  both  hands, — plucked 
it  as  a  little  child  plucks  flowers,  with  un- 
wearying enjoyment.  Her  teachers,  like 
the  "people"  in  the  case  of  the 

"YouDg  lady  whose  eyes 
Were  unique  as  to  color  and  size," 

all  turned  aside,  and  stared  away  in  sur- 
prise, as  this  little  red-haired  girl  went  on 
learning  and  learning  and  learning.  At 
nine  years  old  she  was  studying  Paley's 
"Moral  Philosophy,"  with  girls  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen.  She  could  not  have  been 
older  when  she  heard  a  class  reciting  an 
Italian  lesson,  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
melodious  language.  She  listened,  and 
listened  again;  then  got  a  grammar  and 
studied  secretly,  aod  one  day  handed  to 
the  astonished  Italian  teacher  a  letter 
correctly  written  in  Italian,  begging  that 
she  might  join  the  class. 

It  is  told  that  Julia  had  a  habit  of 
dropping  off  her  slippers  while  at  table. 
Oue  day  her  father  felt  a  wandering  shell 
of  kid,  with  no  foot  to  keep  it  steady.  He 
put  his  own  foot  on  it  and  moved  it  under 
his  chair,  then  said  in  his  deep,  grave 
voice,  "My  daughter,  will  you  bring  me 
my  seals,  which  I  have  left  on  the  table  in 
my  room?"  And  poor  Julia,  after  a  vain 
and  frantic  hunting  with  both  feet,  was 
forced  to  go,  crimson-cheeked,  white- 
stockinged  and  slipperless,  on  the  re- 
quired errand. 

Julia  grew  up  to  womanhood,  dreamy 
and  absent,  absorbed  in  severe  study  and 


composition,  yet  always  ready  with  the 
brilliant  flashes  of  her  wit,  which  broke 
like  sunbeams  through  the  mist  of  dreams. 
She  was  very  fair  to  look  upon.  No  one 
now  pitied  her  for  the  glorious  crown  of 
red-gold  hair,  which  set  off  the  rose  and 
ivory  of  her  matchless  complexion;  every 
one  recognized  and  acknowledged  in  her 
"stately  Julia,  queen  of  all." 


For  the   Woman's   Journal. 
HOW  I  BECAME  A  SUFFRAGIST. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

I  was  for  many  years  opposed  in  my 
mind  to  woman  suffrage,  on  the  ground 
that  any  public  activities  embraced  by 
women  would  tend  to  efface  the  distinct 
outlines  of  womanly  character  and  duty. 
In  the  years  of  trial  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  I  sometimes  found  myself  called 
upon  to  speak,  and  was  glad  to  do  so. 
When  the  action  of  Congress  promised  the 
ballot  to  the  colored  men,  the  situation 
seemed  to  be  changed.  I  now  saw  one 
sex  completely  under  the  government  of 
the  other  sex,  with  no  guaranty  of  the 
fitness  of  one  to  rule  the  other.  This 
somewhat  shook  my  faith  in  my  pre- 
conceived notions.  It  was,  however, 
when  I  first  met  the  suffragists  face  to 
face,  and  heard  them  plead  their  own 
cause,  that  the  truth  in  regard  to  it  be- 
came manifest  to  me.  When  I  met  on  the 
suffrage  platform  Lucy  Stone,  Henry  B. 
Blackwell,  Messrs.  Garrison  and  Phillips, 
and  my  own  dear  pastor,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  a  gate  seemed  to  open  before  me, 
leading  to  a  new  and  better  way.  The 
whole  glorious  gospel  of  the  higher  wom- 
anhood was  revealed  to  me,  sanctioning 
my  dearest  aspirations  while  overthrow- 
1  ing  my  timid  prejudices.  From  this  new 
view  I  have  never  gone  back.  It  has 
given  me  the  inspiration  of  a  reasonable 
and  religious  hope,  and  has  confirmed  my 
faith  in  the  divine  ordering  of  the  uni- 
verse. 


MRS.    HOWE'S    EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY. 

A  large  and  brilliant  company  gathered 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  this  city,  at  the 
reception  and  lunch  given  by  the  New 
England  Women's  Club  on  May  22,  in 
honor  of  the  80th  birthday  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The  real 
birthday  is  May  27,  but  Mrs.  Howe's  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  claimed  her  for  a 
family  celebration  on  that  day,  so  the 
club  celebrated  on  the  22d. 

Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney 
received  the  guests  in  the  parlor  adjoin-  | 
ing   the   banquet   hall,   the  presentations 
being   made   by   Mrs.  Irving  Curtis,  Miss 
Ada  Hersey,  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Cole. 

The  rooms  were  decorated  with  pink 
carnations  and  ferns.  The  souvenir  menu 
was  adorned  with  a  fine  photograph  of 
Mrs.  Howe,  and  on  the  inside  was  printed 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

The  committee  of  arrangements  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Judith  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Sampson,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Ide,  Miss  S.  F.  Kiing, 
and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Sheldon. 

Mrs.  Cheney  presided.  In  opening  the 
after-dinner  program  of  music  and 
speeches,  she  referred  to  the  many  previ- 
ous pleasant  celebrations  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
birthday,  and  continued: 

Among  our  Oriental  friends  it  is  consid- 
ered the  greatest  praise  to  say  of  any  per- 
son that  he  is  "twice  born."  By  the 
Orthodox,  also,  it  is  regarded  as  important 
to  be  "born  again;"  but  of  Mrs.  Howe  it 
may  be  said  that  she  is  born  again  and 
again.  If  she  is  glad,  as  no  doubt  she  is, 
that  she  was  born  into  this  world,  we  are 
very  glad  indeed  that  she  came  into  it, 
and  that  she   stayed   in,  and   that  she  is 


likely  to  stay  with  us  for  many  years  \K 
more.  I  hardly  dare  to  speak  of  what  she  I 
has  been  to  us  for  these  many  years.  I 
can  myself  look  back  upon  forty  years 
during  which  she  has  been  a  shining 
light  in  my  sky.  She  has  been  Alpha  and 
Omega  to  the  New  England  Women's 
Club,  and  I  know  how  much  the  club  has 
been  to  her.  If  we  have  any  request  to 
make  of  her,  it  would  be  not  to  work  quite 
so  hard,  because  we  want  to  keep  her 
many  years  longer.  Generally  I  bate  any- 
thing  with  a  touch  of  aristocracy  about  it, 
but  I  am  often  tempted  to  quote  to  her 
Emerson's  words:  "Let  cheaper  people  do 
that."  I  want  you  younger  people  to  help 
her,  and  spare  her  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  work,  and  save  her  for  the  things  that 
no  one  else  can  do.  As  music  has  run  all 
through  her  life,  and  helped  to  give  it 
that  sweetness  and  graciousness  and 
rhythm  that  we  have  all  admired  bo 
much,  it  is  fitting  that  music  should  form 
'  a  part  of  this  festival. 

Miss  Pauline  Woltman  sang  a  spring 
song.     Mrs.  Cheney  then  said: 

Music  has  been  one  of  the  influences 
that  have  helped  to  mould  our  dear 
friend's  life,  but  she  has  also  been  always 
a  devout  daughter  of  the  church,  although 
perhaps  a  little  varied  in  her  attachments. 
She  sometimes  preaches  herself.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  has  had  a  regular  ordi- 
nation authorizing  her  to  ascend  the  pul- 
pit (Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn:  She  descended 
upon  the  pulpit!),  but  she  has  had  much 
laying  on  of  hands  in  blessing  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  from  the  most  highly 
educated  to  those  poor  negroes  to  whom 
she  used  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  San 
Domingo,  fulfilling  Theodore  Parker's 
saying  that  nothing  is  too  good  even  for 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  human  soul. 
But  she  is  always  loyal  to  her  minister. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  word  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

mb.  ames's  speech. 

Mr.  Ames  said: 

Why  do  we  celebrate  occasions  like  this? 
Any  tree  can  live  to  be  eighty  years  old 
if  it  is  well  cared  for;  any  toad  can  attain 
as  great  an  age.  We  honor  Mrs.  Howe 
not  because  she  is  eighty  years  old,  but 
because  she  has  put  so  much  into  those 
eighty  years,  and  taken  so  much  out  of 
them.  That  is  what  we  are  here  in  this 
world  for,  to  give  and  to  get.  She  has 
freely  received  and  freely  given  out.  I 
could  wish  today  that  I  was  much 
younger,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of 
her  life.  The  secret  of  that  life  is  that  by 
temperament  and  education  she  has  been 
an  optimist.  Through  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  world,  she  has  always  kept 
afloat,  finding  her  life-preserver  in  her 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  The  secret  of  her 
power  is  that  she  has  been  a  great  be- 
liever, expecting  good  and  finding  it. 
That  is  the  secret  of  all  the  best  things  in 
human  history.  Owing  to  this  blessed 
power  of  self-preservation,  she  has  been 
in  no  danger  of  heart-failure  during  all 
these  eighty  years.  She  has  always  had  a 
heart;  she  has  it  with  her  now,  and  in  her 
the  feelings  have  always  been  well  sup- 
ported by  the  intelligence.  This  may  be 
recommended  to  both  men  and  women  as 
a  fine  combination.  Faith,  hope,  and  love 
have  life  saving  powers  as  well  as  life- 
blessing  powers.  The  variety  of  her  inter- 
ests has  been  another  secret  of  her  re- 
maining "eighty  years  young."  There 
has  been  in  her  make-up  (to  draw  a  com- 
parison from  harness),  a  fine  combination 
of  traces  and  breeching,  of  the  power  to 
go  ahead  and  draw  things  with  the  power 
to  hold  back  and  hold  things  steady."  She 
has  never  been  run  away  with  by  her 
radicalisms,  which  are  pretty  numerous, 
nor  stupefied  by  her  conservatism,  which 
is  pretty  solid.  By  thus  dissecting  her  in 
public,  I  hope  1  do  not  distress  the  op- 
ponents of  vivisection.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  said  that  when  he  was  a 
young  man  he  did  not  know  which  was 
more  interesting,  to  look  into  the  world 
or  into  himself.  Later  in  life  he  de- 
cided that  it  was  more  interesting  to 
look  into  himself,  and  he  stuck  to  it.  But 
Mrs.  Howe  does  both.  She  is  like  the 
beings  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  who 
were  full  of  eyes,  before  and  behind,  look- 
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iDg  all  ways.  She  has  kept  much  mixed 
company  in  her  life,  and  I  congratulate 
her  that  she  still  lives. 

Mks.  Cheney  :  Truly,  our  friend  has,  in 
her  time,  played  many  parts,  and  played 
them  well.  We  like  to  think  of  her  as  a 
poetess.  I  picked  up  "Passion  Flowers" 
a  few  days  ago,  and,  turning  the  pages,  I 
said  to  myself:  "Has  not  the  world  lost 
something  because  she  has  turned  away 
so  much  from  poetry  to  practical  philan- 
thropy? Could  not  a  good  many  other 
people  have  done  that?''  Then  I  thought 
of  the  Battle  Hymn,  which  she  wrote,  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  practical  work,  and 
I  saw  that  I  was  wrong.  I  think  she  still 
enjoys  the  beautiful,  although  she  is  so 
full  of  the  good  and  the  true.  We  shall 
now  have  a  word  from  Mrs.  Howe. 

The  whole  audience  rose  to  receive  Mrs. 
Howe.     She  said  in  part: 

MKS.    HOWE'S    ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  President,  and  very  dear  and  very 
many  friends:  I  wanted  to  speak  first,  be- 
cause I  could  have  done  so  with  less  em- 
barrassment before  so  many  kind  things 
were  said,  which  quite  overwhelm  me. 
Instead  of  counting  it  a  merit  to  be  so 
old,  I  often  wonder  that  you  have  patience 
with  anybody  who  has  blundered  so  often. 
There  is  a  fable  told  of  blind  people  walk- 
ing through  a  wood,  who  heard  things 
dropping  all  around  them,  and  a  voice 
said:  "He  who  gets  some  will  wish  he  had 
got  more,  and  he  who  does  not  get  any 
will  be  inconsolable."  Afterwards  the 
things  that  had  fallen  were  found  to  be 
diamonds.  The  world  is  so  full  of  pre- 
cious things  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  one  not  to  gather  any.  I  have  got 
some.and  wish  I  had  got  many  more.  The 
New  England  Women's  Club  has  indeed 
been  much  to  me.  In  it  I  have  learned  the 
genuineness  of  sympathy,  the  unity  of  in- 
terest, and  the  fact  that  not  merely  a 
chosen  few,  but  nearly  all,  can  profit  by 
the  opportunities  of  club  life.  I  welcomed 
the  club  idea  early.  When  Mrs.  Cheney 
and  others  raised  the  standard  of  the 
women's  club,  and  I  began  to  march  to 
that  music,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  grand  mu- 
sic. I  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  unite 
the  women  of  a  whole  continent,  as  it  has 
done,  but  I  felt  that  it  had  in  it  a  very 
deep  root  of  good  for  women. 


Mrs.  Howe  closed  by  reading  a  beauti- 
ful little  original  poem,  which  we  tried  to 
secure  for  publication,  but  it  was  "be- 
spoken" elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Cheney  said: 

Mr.  Ames  has  spoken  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
varied  interests.  There  are  two  causes  in 
particular  with  which  she  will  always  be 
associated,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
suffrage  for  women.  1  will  call  upon  one 
who  is  never  unwilling  to  be  known  as 
"Lu^y  Stone's  husband,"  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  work  for  suffrage. 

MB.     BLACKWELL'S    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Black  well  said: 

It  is  the  unique  peculiarity  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  long  and  varied  career  that  it  in- 
cludes distinction  in  numerous  fields  of 
activity.  As  a  young  woman,  born  and 
educated  in  New  York  City,  she  was  emi- 
nent for  personal  beauty  and  social  posi- 
tion, for  graceful  accomplishments  and 
solid  scholarship.  Later  she  became 
known  as  a  writer  both  of  prose  and  poe- 
try. Then  she  became  the  wife  of  a  hero, 
reformer,  and  philanthropist,  and  made 
her  home  in  Boston.  Let  others  speak  of 
her  services  to  anti-slavery  and  the  union, 
to  liberty  at  home  and  abroad,  to  Greece, 
and  Italy,  and  Armenia,  and  Crete.  It  is 
my  pleasant  part  to-night  to  speak  of  ber 
33  years'  generous  advocacy  of  the  great- 
est and  most  inclusive  of  all  causes, — the 
emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the 
womanhood  of  the  entire  world. 

When  Lucy  Stone,  in  1844,  a  farmer's 
daughter,  with  seventy-five  hard-earned 
dollars  in  her  hand,  had  to  go  into  the 
half-cleared  forests  of  Northern  Ohio,  to 
Oberlin  College,  in  order  to  secure  an  ed- 
ucation and  a  degree,  a  few  women,  ex- 
ceptionally favored,  attained  the  higher 
education  through  private  instructors. 
Mrs.  Howe  was  one  of  these  fortunate 
women.  And  when,  twenty- two  years 
later,  in  1866,  the  New  England  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  was  organized  in 
Boston,  she  was  elected  its  first  president, 
and  she  is  its  president  still.  Her  pastor, 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  was  chair- 
man of  that  convention.  Several  women 
who,  about  that  time,  formed  the  New 
England  Women's  Club,  were  among  its 
officers  and  members.  Among  others  were 
Lucy  Goddard,  Caroline  M.  Severance, 
Sarah  H.  Southwick,  Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw 
Russell,  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Mrs. 


Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Mercy 
B.  Jackson,  Abby  W.  May,  Harriet  K. 
Hunt,  Mary  F.  Sargent,  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzew- 
ska,  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

From  that  day  to  this,  Mrs.  Howe  has 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  equal  rights  her  va- 
ried gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  has 
never  failed  to  speak  for  woman  suffrage 
and  woman's  equality.  She  gave  Lucy  Stone 

a  frank  and  loyal  support  as  unfailing  as 
gravitation.  With  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
these  three  remarkable  women  have  stood 
for  principle  against  every  form  of  oppo- 
sition. In  looking  over  the  earlier  files  of 
the  Woman's  Journal  I  find  her  name 
associated  with  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asociation 
in  1869  and  1870  at  Cleveland,  and  in  suc- 
cessive years  at  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Washing- 
ton, Louisville,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  To- 
peka,  Chicago,  and  Des  Moines.  In  1871 
she  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by 
Gov.  Claflin,  but  was  declared  ineligible 
by  the  Supreme  Court  judges.  For  33 
years  she  has  gone  before  the  Legislature 
askiDg  for  the  repeal  of  women's  legal  dis- 
abilities. Some  of  these  she  has  lived  to 
see  abolished.  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Smith,  Boston  University, 
Wesleyan,  Bates,  Colby,  and  Brown, 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  have  all  opened 
their  doors  to  women  since  then.  When, 
on  Nov.  6,  1873,  the  Medical  School  of 
Boston  University  celebrated  its  admis- 
sion of  women,  Mrs.  Howe  greeted  its  ac- 
tion with  a  poem,  entitled  "The  Open 
Door,"  from  which  I  will  quote  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas: 

The  Master  said :     "I  am  the  Door. 

The  world  is  dark  with  doubt  and  sin, 
Hidden  the  good  that  men  implore, 

But  after  me  ye  entei  in. 

"The  ancient  barriers  I  disown, 
The  distant  and  the  dark  control, 

Who  with  your  onward  steps  have  thrown 
God's  sunshine  open  to  the  soul." 


Another  mystic  door  I  know, 
The  entrance  to  this  world  of  ours, 

And  she  who  opens  it  bears  low 
A  wondrous  weight  of  pains  and  powers. 

O  men  that  plan  the  stately  pile, 

Where  law  and  learning  hold  their  sway, 

And  drive  with  subterfuge  and  wile 
Your  mothers  from  the  door  away, — 
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Undo  the  doors !     In  God's  high  noon 

An  equal  heritage  have  we; 
Your  cold  exclusion's  out  of  tune 

With  Nature's  hospitality. 

See  where  the  word  of  freedom  lives 

To  bridge  the  gulf  of  Ages  o'er ; 
Learn  how  the  Eternal  Giver  gives, 

And  keep  with  Christ  the  open  door! 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  federation  of  women' s  clubs 
which  now  covers  the  American  continent 
and  encircles  the  globe,  the  society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women— the  Woman  s 
Congress— stands  preeminent.  Of  that 
society  Mrs.  Howe  was  one  of  the  central 
figures,  and  did  more  than  any  other  one 
woman  to  give  it  national  celebrity. 

The  woman's  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Exposition  in  New  Orleans  was  a 
revelation  to  thousands  of  Southern  wom- 
en of  feminine  tact  and  management, 
under  the  official  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  did  much  to  make  it  a  success. 
Nor  is  it  only  with  reform  that  I  asso- 
ciate our  friend.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  with  her  twenty-seven  years 
ago  in  the  lovely  island  of  San  Domingo, 
when  Dr.  Howe  was  Governor  of  Samana, 
and  to  meet  her  in  the  picturesque  old 
city  founded  by  Columbus,  presiding  over 
a  group  of  gay  young  American  ladies, 
her  daughter  Maud  and  others,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives.  We  were 
expansionists  in  those  early  days,  and 
stood  with  President  Grant  for  tropical 
annexation,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  seventies.  What  long, 
frightful  years  of  suffering  and  bloodshed 
would  have  beeu  saved  to  unhappy  Cuba 
if  we  had  then  succeeded! 

Thousands  of  women  and  men  during 
the  past  half  century  have  found  in  Mrs. 
Howe  a  realization  of  the  coming  woman, 
as  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother,  and 
cuizen— a  leader  and  exemplar  in  public 
and  in  private  life.  They  join  us  to-night, 
on  this  her  eightieth  birthday,  in  hoping 
that  her  life  may  long  be  spared,  and  in 
wishing  her  increasing  happiness  with 
revolving  years. 

Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  called 
on  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Howe's  anti-slavery 
record.     He  said: 

MR.  garrison's  address. 

If 

"All  that  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

are  evidences  of  a  successful  life,  surely 
that  success  crowns  the  four-score  years 
of  our  honored  guest.  And  yet,  how  in- 
appropriate the  adjective  "old,"  which 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  tbe  spirit, 
the  true  personality  we  celebrate!  If  the 
world  should  ever  be  really  convinced  of 
the  unbroken  continuance  of  life,  which  it 
universally  professes,  and  as  universally 
denies  by  its  action  when  bereavements 
come,  Dr.  Holmes's  happy  reckoning  of 
so  many  years  "young"  would  be  the  only 
phrase  fitly  to  describe  the  tender  age  of 
80  or  90,  in  an  upward  career  whose 
length  must  beggar  the  resources  of  the 
calendar. 

If  age  is,  therefore,  relative,  so  is  the 
test  of  "honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends."  They  do  not  always  imply  a  life 
put  to  its  highest  use.  Adventitious  cir- 
cumstances deflect  the  worldly  judgment 
of  individual  worth.  Many  a  noble  soul, 
friendless  and  unrecognized,  has  passed 
from  sight,  whose  supreme  success  only 
the  perspective  of  time  could  reveal. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  a  career  is  its 
unselfishness  and  the  value  of  its  contri- 
bution to  its  day  and  generation.     That 
test  our  friend  can  abide.     Birth,  talent, 
social  position, — these  are  but  accidents; 
their  dedication  to  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion is  the  service  which  exacts  and  de- 
serves our  tribute.     It  is  not  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  the  youthful  writer,    the  pet  and 
fashion  of  the  day,  that  history  exalts.    It 
is  the  woman  who  laid  her  utmost  gifts 
upon  the  altar    of  freedom,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  abuse    and  neglect  of    her 
former  admirers,  when  "old  dreams  van- 
ished,  old  associates  departed,    and    all 
things  became  new."     Edmund    Quincy, 
wit  and  scholar,  leaves  a  precious  mem- 
ory because  he  gave  both  wit  and  scholar- 
ship to  the  slave's  cause,  finding  in  the 
I  companionship  of  the  abolitionists  in  Mrs. 


Chapman's  parlor  a  delight  unknown  in 
the  social  circle  to  which  be  was  born. 

To  Charles  Sumner  came  also  the 
choice,  so  hard  to  make  when  inclination 
and  duty  clash.  Whittier's  verse  describes 
the  conflict  when  the  voice  of  duty  whis- 
pered to  the  student: 

"  'Forego  thy  dreams  of  lettered  ease, 
Put  thou  the  scholar's  promise  by, 
The  rights  of  man  are  more  than  these.' 
He  heard,  and  answered:  'Here  am  I!'  " 

And  Whittier  himself  has  left  us  his 
confession  of  gratitude  for  the  instrumen- 
tality that  early  turned  him  away  from 
what  Roger  Williams  called  "the  world's 
great  trinity,  ■ —  pleasure,  profit,  and 
honor,"  to  take  sides  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  "I  am  not  insensible  to  liter- 
ary reputation,"  he  wrote.  "I  love,  per- 
haps too  well,  the  praise  and  good-will  of 
my  fellow-men;  but  I  set  a  higher  value 
on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Declaration  of  1833  than  on  the 
title-page  of  any  book.  ...  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of 
that  signature;  and  that,  in  the  long  in- 
tervening years, 

"  'My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been 

heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain.'  " 

Mrs.  Howe,  in  her  interesting  recollec- 
tions, tells  of  her  early  and  natural  preju- 
dice against  the  abolition  leaders,  who,  in 
a  time  of  stress  and  trial,  were  compelled 
for  the  slave's  sake  to  use  harsh  and  rug- 
ged words  of  truth.  I,  also,  have  memories 
of  the  estimate  held  by  them  of  the  writ- 
ers then  receiving  popular  praise,  whose 
pens,  confined  to  the  conventional  paths 
of  literature,  brought  no  ray  of  hope  to 
the  oppressed.  And  X  was  witness  of  the 
re-adjustment  of  opposing  views  when  a 
higher  aspiration  than  that  for  literary 
excellence  led  Mrs.  Howe  to  concentrate 
her  powers  in  behalf  of  the  humanities. 
Then  her  critics  discovered,  as  did  Mrs. 
Browning  of  her  future  lover,  that  she 
was  like 

"...  some  pomegranate  which,  if  cut  deep 
down  the  middle, 
Showed  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a 
veined  humanity." 

That  our  honored  friend  never  forfeited 
her  social  standing  by  her  unqualified 
identification  with  unfashionable  reforms, 
was  because  society  was  too  selfish  to 
forego  the  grace  and  charm  which  her  in- 
clusion lent  it.  But  the  love  and  rever- 
ence which  came  to  her  from  the  larger 
world  was  a  sincere  tribute  to  its  belief 
that,  were  the  choice  forced  upon  her,  so- 
ciety and  not  reform  would  be  surren- 
dered. Faith  in  her  became  absolute. 
When  she  took  up  the  woman's  burden, — 
as  far  removed  from  the  "white  man's 
burden"  as  are  peace  and  justice  from  war 
and  the  "benevolent  assimilation"  of 
alien  races  by  shot  and  shell, — she  never 
wavered  nor  relaxed  her  hold.  In  the 
history  of  the  cause  her  name  is  destined 
to  be  cherished  and  magnified. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Howe  was 
not  simply  content  to  make  the  songs  of  a 
people,  but  still  demanded  her  Tight  to 
help  make  the  laws.  I  join  in  your  wish 
that  many  years  of  honor  and  service  may 
still  be  hers.  Perhaps  she  has  yet  in  store 
another  hymn  which,  transcending  battles 
and  republics,  shall  sound  the  key-note  of 
universal  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  be 
lifted  in  harmony  by  all  the  voices  of  the 
earth. 

Mrs.  Cheney:  There  are  so  many  as- 
pects to  Mrs.  Howe's  many-sided  life  that 
I  hardly  know  which  to  touch  upon  next; 
but  there  is  one  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  of  great  worth  and  power — the  fact 
that  she  was  worthily  mated  to  a  hero. 
It  was  so  long  ago  that  some  of  you  do 
not  remember  the  time  when  she  had  that 
great  power  beside  her,  and  do  not  know 
about  Dr.  Howe's  work  for  the  blind,  and 
for  the  Greeks.  So  I  have  asked  Mr  San- 
born to  speak  to  us  about  the  man  who 
was  worthily  mated  with  our  noblest 
woman. 

MR.    F.    B.    SANBORN'S    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said: 


It  is  related  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  is  named  differently  in  different  re- 
ligions, once  determined  to  give  a  dinner 
party.  In  his  invitations,  he  left  out  all 
the  men  (he  was  more  exclusive  than  you 
are,  for  you  have  a  few  of  us),  and  instead 
he  invited  all  the  virtues,  the  great  virtues 
and  the  small  ones;  and  it  was  noticed 
that  the  latter  were  much  prettier  and 
more  amiable  than  the  former.  When  all 
the  others  were  talking  sociably  together, 
it  was  observed  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinguished ladies  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  and  the  Master  of  the  feast 
called  them  together,  and  introduced  to 
one  another  Baneficence  and  Gratitude, 
who  had  never  met  before  in  the  world's 
history.  You  seem  to  have  advanced 
since  those  days,  for  when  you  see  before 
you  Beneficence  (Mrs.  Howe),  you  at  once 
furnish  the  required  gratitude. 

Dr.  Howe  always  represented  to  me  a 
class  small  among  men,  the  knightly 
class.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  in  ad- 
vance where  he  would  be  found;  he  was 
always  to  be  found  where  generosity  and 
courage  and  the  interests  of  the  weak 
required  him  to  be.  This  was  illustrated 
by  his  first  interview  with  Charles  Sum- 
ner, the  account  of  which  I  extracted 
from  him;  for  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  story  of  any  of  his  good  actions  could 
be  drawn  from  him.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Broad  Street  mob.  In  those  days 
the  Irish  were  much  disliked  by  indus- 
trial Americans,  and  an  American  mob 
tried  to  exterminate  the  Irish  inhabitants 
of  Broad  Street.  Dr.  Howe  early  made 
his  appearance  on  the  scene,  long  before 
the  soldiers  got  there;  and  while  doing 
what  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor  Irish,  he  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  tall  young  man  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  After  the  riot  was 
put  down,  he  found  that  the  young  man 
was  Charles  Sumner.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  what  drew  our  friend  here  to  Dr. 
Howe  was  the  same  feeling.  There  are 
some  really  "superior"  persons,  and  they 
always  have  a  feeling  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  they  must  do,  and 
whatever  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  they 
are  found  doing  them.  Despite  the  dif- 
ference of  sex  and  of  latitude  (for  in  those 
days  Boston  was  in  a  very  different  lati- 
tude from  New  York),  Mrs.  Howe  felt 
this  same  disposition  to  protect  the  poor. 
The  small  virtues  easily  grow  into  great 
ones  when  they  have  a  good  gardener. 
Although  their  occupations  were  different, 
Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Howe  were  united  in 
their  purpose  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it,  and  to  give  the  down- 
trodden their  fair  chance  in  life.  Dr. 
Howe  was  the  most  romantic  character 
that  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  the  divine  powers 
to  unite  two  such  romantic  careers  as  his 
and  that  of  his  wife,  who  is  still  with  us 
to-day  in  her  golden  youth. 

MRS.    FIELDS'S    ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  spoke  of  the  good 
work  done  by  Mrs.  Howe  in  establishing 
the  Saturday  Morning  Club  in  Boston,  and 
other  clubs  in  other  cities.  She  said: 
"The  continuance  of  high  aims  and  activi- 
ties into  old  age  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  world." 

MRS.    LOWE'S   ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe  was  asked  if 
she  had  not  a  little  poem  in  her  pocket. 
Mrs.  Lowe  said: 

I  have  my  poem  in  my  heart,  but  not  in 
my  pocket.  When  we  remember  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  and  Dr.  Furness,  retaining  in  ad- 
vanced age  their  clearness  of  mind  and 
their  interest  in  all  good  things,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  think  that  women  also  have 
this  power.  1  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Howe 
has  any  aches  or  pains;  if  she  has,  she  will 
not  tell  of  them.  I  believe  she  is  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist  of  the  best  kind ! 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Blackwell  was  called  upon 
by  Mrs.  Cheney  to  read  some  verses  writ- 
ten by  his  daughter.  He  said:  "My  wife 
refused  to  write  her  graduating  essay  at 
Oberlin,  unless  she  was  allowed  to  read  it 
herself,  but  my  daughter  refuses  to  give 
us  her  verses  to-day   unless   I   will   read 
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them  for  her.  This  shows  how  times  have 
changed."  Mr.  Blackwell  then  read  the 
following,  addressed  "To  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  for  thirty-three  years  president  of 
the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation." 

MISS  blackwkll's  vkrses. 
What  shall  we  say  on  this  glad  day, 

'Mid  love,  and  smiles,  and  tears, 
To  her  whose  birth  has  blessed  the  earth 

For  eighty  glorious  years? 

With  every  year  she  grows  more  dear, 
More  sweet,  more  wise,  more  weighty; 

For  "sweet  sixteen"  is  good,  but  green — 
Far  richer  is  sweet  eighty! 

Let  poets  praise  her  silvery  lays ; 

Let  scholars  praise  her  learning ; 
Let  patriots  speak,  with  flushing  cheek, 

Of  war-songs  grand  and  burning. 

Yet  more,  far  more  than  student-lore, 

Or  songs  that  she  has  sung  us 
Of  peace  or  si  rife,  we  prize  the  life 

That  she  has  lived  among  us — 

A  life  so  white,  the  fiercest  light 

That  fame  can  cast  upon  her 
Can  but  display  in  clearer  ray 

The  things  that  do  her  honor. 

0  shades  of  night,  and  error's  blight ! 
this  dame  was  born  to  trouble  you ; 

Through  twenty  years  of  hopes  and  fears 
She  led  the  A.  A.  W. 

O'er  all  the  land  that  noble  band 
The  sparks  of  light  have  scattered, 

Till  splendid  pyres  and  beacon-fires 
The  realm  of  shade  have  shattered. 

When  truths  were  new,  and  friends  were  few, 

And  women's  need  was  sorest, 
They  sowed  the  seed  that  now  indeed 

is  grown  a  stately  forest. 

Here  where  we  meet,  one  voice  most  sweet 
In  vain  our  ears  desire ; 

1  speak  to-day  as  best  [  may 
For  one  now  "gone  up  higher." 

0  comrade  tried,  who  kept  her  side 
When  press  and  pulpit  fought  her! 

One  grateful  word  must  here  be  heard 
From  Lucy  Stone's  one  daughter. 

Our  good  cause  grows,  despite  its  foes ; — 

Blithe,  brave,  and  self-reliant, 
'lis  now  upsprung  a  stripling  strong, 

And  soon  shall  be  a  giant. 

But  wheu  'twas  yet  a  babe,  beset 

By  ridicule  and  danger, 
Puny  and  small,  despised  by  all — 

She  loved  the  little  stranger. 

I  Through  its  disguise,  her  prophet-eyes 
Discerned  the  hidden  angel, 
And  from  that  hour,  with  truth  and  power, 
She  preached  our  giad  evangel. 

Steep  were  the  ways  and  dark  the  days 
When  she  took  up  our  quarrel — 

Let  none  forget  this  bay-leaf,  set 
Among  her  wreath  of  laUrel! 

:  Let  others  praise  her  wit  and  grace, 
Her  genius  in  its  splendor, 
Her  skill  in  art,  her  tender  heart— 
I  praise  the  faith's  defender! 

!  Soldier  of  truth  in  age  and  youth, 

Keen  in  each  high  endeavor, 
'  Her  valiant  soul  yet  seeks  the  goal 
Where  wars  shall  cease  forever. 

Full  many  a  gem  her  diadem 
Bears  in  its  brilliant  cluster, 
i  But  which  among  the  glittering  throng 
Shines  with  the  brightest  lustre? 

I  Which  is  most  dear  to  hearts  sincere — 
Which  holds  the  highest  station 

1  Of  all  the  names  by  which  she  claims 
i     Our  love  and  veneration  ? 

The  list  is  long— the  titles  throng  — 

Mother  and  saint  and  teacher, 
Thinker  and  seer  and  pioneer 

And  patriot  and  preacher ; 

|a  hero's  bride,  a  nation's  pride, 

A  scholar  and  a  statist, 
A  queen  of  song,  a  foe  of  wrong— 

The  last  is  still  the  greatest! 

The  world  to-day  has  said  its  say ; 

When  angels  write  her  story 
With  pens  that  shine,  what  golden  line 

Will  glow  with  richest  glory? 

That,  though  her  life  was  full  and  rife 

With  pleasures  in  possession, 
3he  strove  to  save  the  wronged,  the  slave. 

The  victims  of  oppression. 

3he  felt  for  all  in  tyrant  thrall— 
The  Ethiop  and  the  Fenian, 

Cretan  and  Jew,  and  Russian,  too- 
Italian  and  Armenian ; 


Cuban  and  Greek  alike  can  speak 

How,  in  a  dull  and  sodden 
And  selfish  time,  in  every  clime 

She  feels  for  the  down-trodden. 

Each  fleeting  hour  con  firms  her  power, 

Knch  day  wo  love  her  hettcr  ; 
Bach  year  departs,  and  leaves  our  hearts 

Bound  in  a  stronger  fetter. 

These  golden  ties  we  dearly  prize ; 
Late,  late  may  they  be  sundered! 
I  Dear  Mrs.  Howe,  do  make  a  vow 
To  live  to  be  a  hundred! 
Mrs.    Whiton   Stone    read    a    beautiful 
poem   which   we  tried  to  secure  for  the 
Journal,    but   it    was    reserved   for  the 
Transcript.     Mrs.  Cheney   then   read   the 
following: 

MK8.    CHENEY'S   I'OBM. 

Happily  the  sun  of  May 
Climbs  its  long  and  brilliant  way. 
Bringing  round  her  natal  day. 
Temperance,  sweetness,  hope  and  truth 
Keep  her  in  perpetual  youth. 
Still  the  gentle  after-glow 
Lingers  on  the  horizon  low, 
Mingling  past  and  future  bright, 
In  the  Great  Eternal  Light, 
Ever  radiant  to  our  sight. 

Eighty  years,  and  yet  again 
Still  we  hear  the  sweet  refrain 
After  all  the  joy  and  pain, 
Answering  to  every  mood: 
"I  am  happy,  life  is  good. 
Welcome  storm  or  sunny  weather, 
If  it  binds  all  hearts  together, 
And  my  sisters  round  me  stand 
Clasping  still  my  loving  hand 
In  a  true,  united  band." 

Bless  the  past  and  greet  the  morrow, 
Pluck  the  sweetness  out  of  sorrow, 
For  the  future  courage  borrow ! 
All  her  life  is  safely  ours, 
Youthful  hope  and  ripened  powers ; 
Now  the  richest  fruit  has  come, 
Ready  for  the  immortal  home. 

All  is  one,  and  ours  for  aye, 

And  on  every  natal  day 

We  will  sing  and  we  will  say, 
"God  bless  our  leader  and  our  friend, 
Whose  help  to  us  will  never  end!" 

Mrs.  Howe  was  to  have  recited  the 
"Battle  Hymn,"  but  as  the  hour  was  late 
she  declined  to  do  so.  She  made  instead 
a  request  that  the  New  England  Women's 
Club  would  ask  the  State  Federation  to 
'  present  to  the  General  Federation  a 
I  resolution  of  protest  against  lynchings  and 
(similar  barbarisms.  It  was  unanimously 
(voted  to  do  so.  The  company  then  rose, 
joined  hands,  and  closed  the  exercises 
after  the  club's  time-honored  fashion,  by 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 


MRS.  HOWE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  Wellesley  College  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  the  chapel  was  crowded 
with  students  to  listen  to  her  talk  on 
"Brook  Farm."  Mrs.  Howe  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
50  years  ago,  and  gave  many  personal  rec- 
ollections of  famous  men  of  the  time.  At 
the  close,  the  students  sang  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Then  the  girls 
gathered  in  the  first  and  second  floor  cen- 
tres and  gave  the  Wellesley  cheer  for  Mrs. 
Howe,  and  each  class,  from  senior  to 
freshman,  gave  its  peculiar  yell  in  her 
honor.  Miss  Olive  Rosencranz,  the  presi- 
dent of  '99,  in  behalf  of  the  students,  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Howe  with  eighty  deep-red 
roses,  in  remembrance  of  her  SOth  birth- 
day. A  reception  was  tendered  Mrs.  Howe 
later  by  the  department  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  Horsford  parlor. 

MRS.  HOWE'S  CHILDREN. 

Mrs.    Julia     Ward     Howe's     daughter,  I 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  in  her  little  book,  , 
entitled  "When   I   was  Your  Age,"  tells 
many  delightful  stories  of  ber  childhood. 
There   were   four  sisters   and   a  brother, 
besides  another  brother  who  died.     These 


children  were"  Julia  Romana,  Florence 
(called  Flossy),  Harry,  Laura,  and  Mauri. 
Mrs.  Richards  writes  of  a  summer  they 
spent  at  the  sea-side: 

We  all  learned  to  swim  more  or  less, 
but  Flossy  was  the  best  swimmer. 

Sometimes  we  went  to  bathe  in  the 
afternoon  instead  of  the  morning,  if  the 
tide  suited  better.  I  remember  one  such 
time  when  we  came  delightfully  near 
having  an  adventure.  It  was  full  (boon, 
and  the  tide  was  very  high.  We  had 
loitered  along  the  beach  after  our  bath, 
gathering  mussels  to  boil  for  tea,  picking 
up  gold-shells  or  scallop-shells,  and  punch- 
ing seaweed  bladders,  which  pop  charm- 
ingly if  you  do  them  right. 

German  Mary,  the  good,  stupid  nurse 
who  was  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  us, 
knew  nothing  about  tides;  and  when  we 
came  back  to  the  little  creek  which  we 
must  cross  on  leaving  the  beach,  lol  the 
creek  was  a  deep,  broad  stream,  the  like 
of  which  we  had  never  seen.  What  was 
to  be  done?  Valiant  Flossy  proposed  to 
swim  across  and  get  help,  but  Mary 
shrieked  and  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  we 
all  protested  that  it  was  impossible.  Then 
we  perceived  that  we  must  spend  the 
night  on  the  beach;  and  when  we  were 
once  accustomed  to  the  idea,  it  was  not 
without  attraction  for  us.  The  sand  was 
warm  and  dry,  and  full  of  shells  and 
pleasant  things;  it  was  August,  and  the 
night  would  be  just  cool  enough  for  com- 
fort after  the  hot  day;  we  had  a  pailful  of 
blackberries  which  we  had  picked  on  the 
way  down,  meaning  to  eat  them  during 
our  homeward  walk;  Julia  could  tell  us 
stories.  Altogether  it  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  occasion.  And  then  to  think  of 
the  romance  of  it!  "The  Deserted  Chil- 
dren!" "Alone  on  a  Sandbank!"  "The 
Watchers  of  the  Tide!"  There  was  no 
end  to  the  things  that  could  be  made  out 
of  it.  So,  though  poor  Mary  wept  and 
wrung  her  hands,  mindful  (which  I  can- 
not remember  that  we  were)  of  our  mother 
waiting  for  us  at  home,  we  were  all  very 
happy. 

The  tan  went  down  in  golden  state. 
Then,  turning  to  the  land,  we  watched 
the  moon  rising,  in  softer  radiance,  but 
no  less  wonderful  and  glorious.  Slowly 
the  great  orb  rose,  turning  from  pale  gold 
to  purest  silver.  The  sea  darkened,  and 
presently  a  little  wind  came  up,  and  be- 
gan to  sing  with  the  murmuring  waves. 
We  sang,  too,  some  of  the  old  German 
student-songs  "  which  our  mother  had 
taught  us,  and  which  were  our  favorite 
ditties.  They  rang  out  merrily  over  the 
water: 

Die  Binschgauer  wollten  waUfdhrten  geh'n! 
(The   Binschgauer   would  on   a  pilgrimage 

go!) 
or, — 

Was  kommt  dart  von  der  Hoh'f 
(What  comes  there  over  the  hill?) 
Then  Julia  told  us  a  story.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  wonderful  story  of  Red-cap, — a 
boy  who  met  a  giant  in  the  forest,  and  | 
did  something  to  help  him,  I  cannot  re- 
member -what.  Whereupon  the  grateful 
giant  gave  Red-cap  a  covered  silver  dish, 
with  a  hunter  and  a  hare  engraved  upon 
it.  When  the  boy  wanted  anything  he 
must  put  the  cover  on,  and  ask  the 
hunter  and  hare  to  give  him  what  he 
desired;  but  there  must  be  a  rhyme  in  the 
request,  else  it  cou'd  not  be  granted. 
Red-cap  thanked  the  giant,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone  put  the  cover  on  the  dish 
and  said, — 

"Silver  hunter,  silver  hare, 
Give  me  a  ripe  and  juicy  pear!" 


Taking  off  the  cover,  lie  found  the  finest 
pear  that  ever  was  seen,  shining  lite  pure 
gold,  with  a  crimson  patch  on  one  side. 
It  was  so  delicious  that  it  made  Ked-cap 
hungry;  so  he  covered  the  dish  again  and 
Bald: 

"Silver  hunter,  silver  rahbii, 
Give  me  an  apple,  and  I'll  grab  it!" 
Off  came  the  cover,  and,  lo!  there  was  an 
apple  the   very  smell  of  which  was  too 
good  for  any  one  save  the  truly  virtuous. 
It  was  so  large  that  it  filled  the  dish,  and 
its  flavor  was  not  to  he  described,  so  won- 
derful  was   it!     A   third  time  the  happy 
Bed-cap  covered  his  dish,  and  cried: 
"Hunter  and  hare  of  silver  each, 
Give  me  a  soft  and  velvet  peach!" 
And  when  he  saw  the  peach  he  cried  ont 
for  joy,  for  it  was  like  the  peaches  that 
grew   on  the   crooked   tree  just    by   the 
south  door  of  the  greenhouse  at  Green 
Peace;  and  those  were  the  hes:  trees  in 
the  garden,  and  therefore  the  best  in  the 
—  :-i.  i. 

The  trouble  about  this  story  is  that  I 
never  can  remember  any  more  of  it,  and  I 
cannot  find  the  book  that  contains  it. 
But  it  must  have  been  about  this  time 
that  we  were  hailed  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek:  and  presently  a  boat 
was  run  out,  and  came  over  to  the  sand 
beach  and  took  us  off.  The  people  at  the 
Poor  Farm,  which  was  on  a  hill  close  by, 
had  seen  the  group  of  Crusoes  and  come 
to  our  rescue.  They  greeted  us  with 
words  of  pity  (which  were  quite  unneces- 
sary), rowed  us  to  the  shore,  and  then 
kindly  harnessed  the  farm-horse  and  drove 
us  home.  German  Mary  was  loud  in  her 
thanks  and  expressions  of  relief;  our 
mother  also  was  grateful  to  the  good  peo- 
ple: but  from  us  they  received  scant  and 
grudging  thanks.  If  they  had  only 
minded  their  own  business  and  let  us 
alone,  we  could  have  spent  the  night  on  a 
sandbank!  Xow,  it  was  not  likely  that 
we  ever  should!    And.  indeed,  we  never 

did., 

For  toe  "Woman- s  Journal. 

BEMIXISCB5CE3  OF  UBS.  HOWE. 
BY  MAEY  A.    LIVERIIOBE 

Some  years  ago  there  was  on  exhibition 
in  Boston  a  very  large  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  painted,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  by  Bothermel,  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Every  day.  at  a  certain 
hour,  the  lurid  canvas  was  explained  to 
crowds  of  spectators,  and  the  awful  story 
of  the  three  days'  fight  was  rehearsed. 
On  one  occasion  General  Meade,  the  hero 
of  the  battle,  was  the  raconteur,  assisted 
by  General  Hall,  whose  exploits  on  that 
bloody  field  had  won  him  the  plaudits  of 
the  commander  of  the  forces.  It  happened 
that  Mrs.  Howe  and  I  went  together  to 
the  exhibition  on  that  day. 

General  Meade's  narration  was  quite 
tame,  and  was  given  in  such  technical 
language  that  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
nomenclature  of  war  could  not  understand 
him.  and  he  made  little  impression  on  any 
but  the  military  men  of  the  audience. 
General  Hall  followed  in  a  brief  supple- 
mentary talk.  A  born  fighter,  with  mas- 
sive physique,  the  hot  blood  tingling  in 
his  veins  from  the  memories  evoked  by 
his  superior  officer,  he  took  up  several 
important  points  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
longed struggle,  over  which  General 
Meade  had  passed  lightly,  and  elucidated 
them  in  language  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all. 

Immediately,  we  were  plunged  into  the 
thickest  and  hottest  of  the  fight.  We  felt 
the  fierce  rush  of  the  contending  forces, 
as  if  in  their  midst,  and  trembled  in  every 


nerve  with  the  clash  of  the  combatants. 
The  roar  of  battle  seemed  to  pervade  the 
hall,  and  we  heard  the  thunder  of  the 
creat  guns,  the  imperious  call  of  the 
bugles,  and  the  agonized  shouts  of  the  com- 
manding officers.  The  exultant  cry  of  the 
victors  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the 
defeated,  and  we  could  almost  see  and 
taste  the  sulphurous  smoke  that  shrouded 
the  bittlefield.  The  whole  audience  sat 
erect  in  breathless  attention,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  crimson  cheeks,  during  the  im- 
passioned speech  of  this  soldier,  who  was 
in  his  element  when  depicting  events  in 
which  he  had  participated  with  fierce  and 
frantic  rapture. 

All  through  his  narrative  Mrs.  Howe 
sat  white  with  horror,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  awful 
carnage  from  her  vision.     "Oh,  my  God!" 

she  said,  when  he  had  concluded,  "what 
an  appalling  story !  And  yet  men  talk  of 
the  glories  of  war,  and  poets  sing  the 
praises  of  battle,  and  artists  paint  the 
frightful  conflict  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. Will  a  time  ever  come  when  the 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more?"  She 
was  so  distressed  that  I  proposed  an  ad- 
journment to  the  Parker  House  for 
luncheon.  Consulting  her  watch,  she 
came  back  to  the  routine  of  every-day  life 
immediately.  "Oh,  no,  indeed,  I  must  go 
home,"  she  replied.  "It  is  nearly  two 
o'clock,  and  that  is  our  dinner  hour.  Dr. 
.  Howe  is  very  punctilious  in  his  observance 
of  dinner,  and  wants  all  his  family  present 
at  that  meal.  I  must  go  immediately, 
otherwise,  instead  of  the  battle  of  Gettys 
burg,  there   will  be  the  battle  of  get  his 

dinner!"'  

The  first  time  that  I  went  to  Gardiner, 
Me.,  to  fill  a  lecture  engagement,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  three  of  the  grand- 
children of  Mrs.  Howe  in  a  very  delight- 
ful way.  I  was  comfortably  bestowed  in 
the  best  room  of  the  village  hotel,  when  a 
slight  tap  summoned  me  to  the  door, 
where  I  found  two  dear  little  girls  and  a 
boy,  who  timidly  informed  me  of  their 
desire  to  make  me  a  call. 

"We  are  the  grandchildren  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe."  they  said,  "and  as  you 
are  her  friend  we  thought  we  would  call 
on  you,  and  welcome  you  to  Gardiner. 
Ourmamma.  Mrs.  Liura  Richards,  is  away 
for  the  afternoon,  and  will  not  return  in 
time  for  your  lecture,  but  will  see  you  in 
the  morning." 

They  were  charming  children  and  very 
devoted  lovers  of  their  grandmother,  as 
well  as  her  ardent  admirers. 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  lovelier  lady?" 
the  little  girls  inquired,  with  delightful 
naivete,  "or  one  who  knows  so  much"? 
She  has  been  everywhere,  and  has  read 
everything,  and  has  written  a  great  many 
books." 

I  did  not  allow  the  little  chatterers  to 
get  ahead  of  me  in   their  admiration  of 
'  their  "grandmamma."    who   would   have 
laughed  as   heartily   as   I   did   could   she 
have  heard  her  witty  sayings  and  doings 
comicallv   recounted,  by  my  entertaining 
callers.  *A11  the  while  the  lad  who  accom- 
panied   them,    and    whom     they    called 
"Brother   Sam,"  I  think,  was  ill  at  Base 
and  listened  to  the  rhapsody  of  his  sis*  i  s 
in  silence.  Both  hands  were  plunged  in  his 
pockets,  and  with_  his  head  thrown  back 
he  studied,  the  ceiling,  gradually  slipping 
down  in  his  chair,  until  he  seemed  in  dan- 
ger of  sitting  on  his  shoulder-blades.     At 
last,  as  the  girls  waxed  more  voluble  ana 
eulogistic,  his  patience  gave  way.  and  he 
burst  forth  in  a  very  masculine  fashion: 


"It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that 
my  grandfather,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
was  something  of  a  man!"  with  immense 
emphasis  on  the  word  "something." 

I  hastened  to  assure  the  irate  lad  that 
his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  real  heroes 
of  the  nineteenth  century — a  remarkable 
man  in  his  ideals  and  achievements,  in  his 
bravery  and  heroism,  and,  above  all,  in 
his  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  his  ehivalric 
devotion  to  all  good  causes,  and  to  all 
children  of  misfortune.  The  boy  was  ap- 
peased immediately. 

"I  know  all  that,"  he  said,  "and  that  i 
why  I'd  like  to  have  something  said  of 
him  once  in  a  while.     I'm  fond   of  m / 
grandmother,  too,  and  Tm  proud  oi  my 
grandfather." 

And  now  the  tide  of  talk  set  towards 
Dr.  Howe,  with  whose  remarkable  life  the 
children  were  well  acquainted.  The  boy 
was  no  longer  taciturn,  for  he  admired 
his  grandfather,  and  dwelt  on  the  won- 
derful prowess  of  his  early  life  with  much 
feeling.  When  the  little  folks  were  ready 
to  say  "good-by,"  and  like  older  people 
had  flattered  me  with  the  assurance  that 
they  had  had  a  delightful  call,  I  said  to 
the  boy: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that, 
o-reat  man  as  your  grandfather  is,  he  has 
a  fitting  mate  in  your  grandmother." 

"Oh.  my  grandmother's  all  right,  every 
time!  Ton  may  bet  your  life  on  that! "  he 
shouted,  as  he  ran  down  the  stairway.  To 
which  his  sisters  smilingly  assented.  "We 
think  so."  It  is  no  small  thing  to  be  an 
ideal  grandmother. 


DB.  SASIUEX  G.  HOWE. 

Mrs  Laura  E.  Bichards,  in  "When  I 
Was  Tour  Age."  gives  the  following 
graphic  picture  of  her  father,  Dr.  Samuel 
G   Howe: 

He  was  tall  and  very  erect,  with  the 
carriage  and  walk  of  a  soldier.  His  hair 
was  black,  with  silver  threads  in  it;  his 
eyes  were  of  the  deepest  and  brightest 
blue  I  ever  saw.  They  were  eyes  full  of 
light:  to  us  it  was  the  soft,  beaming  light 
of  love  and  tenderness,  but  sometimes  to 
others  it  was  the  flash  of  a  sword.  He 
was  very  handsome;  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  thought  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  day.  It  was  a  gallant  time,  this 
youth  of  our  father.  When  hardly  more 
than  a  lad,  he  went  out  to  help  the  brave 
Greeks  who  were  fighting  to  free  their 
country  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Turks. 
Dressed  like  them  in  the  "snowy  chemise 
and  the  shaggy  capote,"  he  shared  their 
toils  and  their  hardships:  slept,  rolled  in 
his  cloak,  under  the  open  stars,  or  sat 
over  the  camp-fire,  roasting  wasps  strung 
on  a  stick  like  dried  cherries.  The  old 
Greek  chieftains  called  him  "the  beautiful 
youth,"  and  loved  him.  Once  he  saved 
the  life  of  a  wounded  Greek,  at  the  risk  of 
bis  own,  as  you  shall  read  by  and  by  in 
vThitrier's  beautiful  words:  and  the  res- 
cued man  followed  him  afterward  like  a 
dog,  not  wishing  to  lose  sight  of  him  for 
an  hour,  ani  would  even  sleep  at  his  feet 
at  night- 
Oar  father  always  said,  "Help  people  to 
help  themselves:  don't  accustom  them  to  . 
being  helped  by  others."  Another  saying  I 
of  his.  perhaps  his  favorite  one.  next  to 
the  familiar  "Let  justice  be  done,  if  the 
beavens  fall!"'  was  this:  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome."  Indeed,  this  was 
one  of  the  governing  principles  of  his  lft>,- 
and  there  were  few  obstacles  that  did  not 
go  down  before  that  keen  lance  of  his, 
always  in  rest  and  ready  for  a  charge. 

There  never  was  a  tenderer  or  kinder 
father.  He  liked  to  make  companions  of 
his  children,  and  was  never  weary  of  hav- 
ing us  "tagging"  at  his  heels. 

He  loved   to  play  and   romp  with  us. 
Sometimes  he  would  put  on  his  great  fur- 
era:,  and  come   into   the  dining-room  at 
dancing-time,  on  all-fours,  growling  hor-  ; 
ribly,   and   pursue  us    into    corners,    we 


shrieking  with  delighted  tenor.  Or  he 
would  sing  for  us,  sending  us  into  fits  of 
laughter,  for  he  had  absolutely  no  ear  for 
music. 

When  he  was  tired  of  romping  or  carry- 
ing us  on  his  shoulder,  he  would  say, 
"No;  no  more!  I  have  a  hone  in  my  leg!" 
which  excuse  was  accepted  by  us  little 
ones  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  we  thought 
it  some  mysterious  but  painful  malady. 

Mrs.  Richards  gives  this  instance  of  her 
father's  quickness  of  decision,  when  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  took 
fire: 

We  were  sitting  at  the  dinner-table, 
when  a  messenger  came  flying,  "all  wild 
with  haste  and  fear,"  to  say  that  a  fire 
had  broken  out  at  the  Institution.  Now, 
in  those  days  there  lay  between  Green 
Peace  and  the  Institution  a  remnant  of 
the  famous  Washington  Heights,  where 
Washington  and  his  staff  had  once  made 
their  camp. 

Much  of  the  high   ground  had  already 
been  dug  away,  but  there  still  remained  a 
great  hill  sloping  back  and  up   from  the 
garden  wall,  and  terminating,  on  the  side 
towards   the    Institution,    in    an    abrupt 
precipice,    some    sixty    feet    high.      The 
bearer  of  tbe  bad  news  had  been  forced  to 
come  round  by  way  of  several  streets,  thus 
losing  precious  minutes;   but  the  Doctor 
did   not  know   what    it    was    to    lose    a 
minute.     Before  any  one  could  speak,  he 
was   out  of   the  house,  ran   through   the 
garden,  climbed   the   slope   at   the  hack, 
rushed  like  a  flame  across  the  green  hill, 
top,  and  slid  down  the  almost  perpendic- 
ular face  of  the  precipice!     Bruised   and 
panting,    he   reached  the  Institution   and 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  fire  was  in  the 
upper  story.     Take  time  to  go  round  to 
the  door  and  up  the  stairs?     Not  he  !     He 
"swarmed"   up  the   gutter-spout,   and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to   tell  it  was  on 
the  roof,  and  cutting  away  at  the  burning 
timbers,  with  an  axe,  which   he  had   got 
hold  of  no  one  knows  how.     That  fire  was 
put  out,  as  were  several  others  at  which 
our  father  assisted. 

Fire  is  swift,  but  it  could  not  get  ahead 
of  the  Doctor. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  stories;  but,  as  I 
said,  it  needs  a  volume  to  tell  all  about 
our  father's  life.  I  cannot  tell  in  this 
short  space  how  he  worked  with  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  free  the  slave;  how  he 
raised  the  poor  and  needy,  and  "helped 
them  to  help  themselves;"  how  he  was  a 
light  to  the  blind,  and  to  all  who  walked 
iu  darkness,  whether  of  sorrow,  sin,  or 
suffering.  Most  men  absorbed  in  such 
high  works  as  these,  would  have  found 
scant  leisure  for  family  life  and  com- 
munion; but  no  finger  ache  of  our  father's 
smallest  child  ever  escaped  his  loving 
care,  no  childish  thought  or  wish  ever 
failed  to  win  his  sympathy.  We  who  had 
this  high  privilege  of  being  his  children 
love  to  think  of  him  as  the  brave  soldier, 
the  wise  phvsician,  the  great  philan- 
thropist; but  dearest  of  all  is  the  thought 
of  him  as  our  loving  and  tender  father. 

MBS.  HOWE  AS  A  MOTHEK. 

Beautiful  glimpses  of  Mrs.  Howe  as  a 
mother  are  given  in  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards's  charming  book,  "When  I  Was 
Your  Age."  Of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  Mrs.  Richards  writes: 

Our  mother's -genius  might  soar  as  high 
as  heaven  on  the  wings  of  such  a  song  as 
this-  but  we  always  considered  that  she 
was  tied  to  our  little  string,  and  we  never 
doubted  (alas!)  our  perfect  right  to  pull 
her  down  to  earth  whenever  a  matter  of 
importance— such  as  a  doll's  funeral  or  a 
sick  kitten— was  at  hand. 

To  her  our  confidences  were  made,  for 
she  had  a  rare  understanding  of  the  cbild- 
mind.  We  were  always  sure  that  Mamma 
knew' "just  how  it  was." 

When  ten-year-old  Laura  wrote,  in  a 
certain  precious  little  volume  bound  in 
Scotch  plaid,  "Whence  these  longings 
after  the  infinite?"  (I  cannot  remember 
anv  more!)  be  sure  that  if  any  eyes  were 
suffered  to  rest  upon  the  sacred  lines  they 
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were  fiose  kind,  clear,  understanding  gray 
eyes  of  our  mother. 

Through  all  and  around  all,  like  a 
laughing  river,  flowed  the  current  of  her 
wit  and  fun.  No  child  could  be  sad  iu 
her  company.  If  we  were  cold,  there  was 
a  merry  boutof  "fisticuffs"  to  warm  us;  if 
we  were  too  warm,  there  was  a  song  or 
story  while  we  sat  still  and  "cooled  off." 
We  all  had  nicknames,  our  own  names 
being  often  too  sober  to  suit  her  laughing 
mood.  We  were  "Petotty,"  "Jehu," 
"Wolly,"  and  "Bunks  of  Bunktown." 

It  was  worth  while  to  have  measles  and 
things  of  that  sort,  not  because  one  had 
stewed  prunes  and  cream-toast — oh,  no! — 
but  because  our  mother  sat  by  us,  and 
sang  "Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Elinor,"  or 
some  mystic  ballad. 

It  was  very  strange  to  us  to  find  other 
children  holding  their  revels  without  their 
father  and  mother.  "Papa  and  Mamma" 
were  always  the  life  and  soul  of  ours. 

Sometimes  our  mother  would  give  us  a 
party, — and  that  was  sure  to  be  a  delight- 
ful affair,  with  charades  or  magic  lantern 
or  something  of  the  kind.  She  wrote  to 
her  sister: 

"I  have  written  a  play  for  our  doll 
theatre,  and  performed  it  yesterday  after- 
noon with  great  success.  It  occupied 
nearly  an  hour.  I  had  alternately  to  grunt 
and  squeak  the  parts,  while  Chev  played 
the  puppets."  [Chev  was  the  name  by 
which  she  always  called  our  father;  it 
was  an  abbreviation  of  Chevalier,  for  he 
was  always  to  her  the  "knight  without 
reproach  or  fear."] 

Study  formed  always  an  important  part 
of  her  life.  It  was  her  delight  and  recrea- 
tion, when  wearied  with  household  cares, 
to  plunge  into  German  metaphysics,  or 
into  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets,  whom 
she  greatly  loved. 

Very,  very  much  our  mother  loved  her 
books.  Yet  how  quickly  were  they  laid 
aside  when  any  head  was  bumped,  any 
knee  scratched,  any  finger  cut!  When  we 
tumbled  down  and  hurt  ourselves,  our 
father  always  cried,  "Jump  up  and  take 
another!"  and  that  was  very  good  for  us; 
but  our  mother's  kiss  made  it  easier  to 
jump  up. 

Our  mother  read  to  us  a  great  deal  too, 
and  told  us  stories,  from  the  Trojan  War 
down  to  "Puss  in  Boots."  It  was  under 
her  care  that  we  used  to  look  over  the 
"Shakspere  book." 

No  doubt,  alas,  we  often  imposed  upon 
the  tenderness  of  this  dear  mother.  She 
was  always  absent-minded,  and  of  this 
quality  advantage  was  sometimes  taken. 

The  walks  with  her  are  never  to  be  for 
gotten, — twilight  walks  around  the  hill 
behind  the  house,  with  the  wonderful  sun- 
set deepening  over  the  bay,  turning  all  the 
world  to  gold  and  jewels;  or  through  the 
Valley  itself,  the  lovely  wild  glen,  with  its 
waterfall  and  its  murmuring  stream,  and 
the  solemn  Norway  firs,  with  their  warn- 
ing fingers.  .  .  .  1  have  described  the  Val- 
ley very  fully  elsewhere,  but  cannot  re- 
sist dwelling  on  its  beauty  again  in  con- 
nection with  our  mother, — who  loved  so 
to  wander  through  it,  or  to  sit  with  her 
work  under  the  huge  ash-tree  in  the  mid- 
dle, where  our  father  had  placed  seats  and 
a  rustic  table.  Here,  and  in  the  lovely, 
lonely  fields,  as  we  walked,  our  mother 
talked  with  us,  and  we  might  share  the 
rich  treasures  of  her  thought. 

"And,  oh,  the  words  that  fell  from  her  mouth 
Were  words  of  wonder  and  words  of  truth." 

One  such  word,  dropped  in  the  course  of 
conversation  as  the  maiden  in  the  fairy- 
story  dropped  diamonds  and  pearls,  comes 
now  to  my  mind,  and  I  shall  write  it  here 
because  it  is  good  to  think  of  and  to  say 
over  to  one's  self: — 

"I  gave  my  son  a  palace 

And  a  kingdom  to  control, — 
The  palace  of  his  body, 
The  kingdom  of  his  soul." 

In  the  Valley,  too,  many  famous  parties 
and  picnics  were  given.  The  latter  are  to 
be  remembered  with  especial  delight.  A 
picnic  with  our  mother  and  one  without 
her  are  two  very  different  things.  I  never 
knew  that  a  picnic  could  be  dull  till  I 
grew  up  and  went  to  one  where  that  bril- 
liant, gracious  presence  was  lacking. 

Of  "Flossy,"  now  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  Mrs.  Richards  writes: 


She  it  was  who  invented  the  dances 
which  seemed  to  us  Buch  wonderful  per- 
formances. We  danced  every  evening  in 
the  great  parlor,  our  mother  playing  for 
us  on  the  piano.  There  was  the  "Mac- 
beth" dance,  in  which  Flossy  figured  as 
Lady  Macbeth.  With  a  dagger  in  her 
hand,  she  crept  and  rushed  and  pounced 
and  swooped  about  in  a  most  terrifying 
manner,  always  graceful  as  a  fairy.  A 
sofa-pillow  played  the  part  of  Duncan, 
and  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  The 
"Julius  Cajsar"  dance  was  no  less  tragic: 
we  all  took  part  in  it,  and  stabbed  right 
and  left  with  sticks  of  kindling- 
One  got  the  curling  stick  and  was  happy, 
for  it  was  the  next  thing  to.  the  dagger, 
which  no  one  but  Flossy  could  have. 
Then  there  was  tbe  dance  of  the  "Four 
Seasons,"  which  had  four  figures.  In 
spring  we  sowed,  in  summer  we  reaped; 
in  autumn  we  hunted  the  deer,  and  in 
winter  there  was  much  jingling  of  bells. 
The  hunting  figure  was  most  exciting. 
It  was  performed  with  knives  (kindling- 
wood),  as  Flossy  thought  them  more 
romantic  than  guns;  they  were  held  close 
to  the  side,  with  point  projecting,  and  in 
this  way  we  moved  with  a  quick  chaxai 
step,  which,  coupled  with  a  savage  frown, 
was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  deadly. 

Our  mother's  hospitality  was  boundless. 
She  loved  to  fill  the  little  house  to  over- 
flowing in  summer  days,  when  every  one 
was  glad  to  go  out  into  the  fresh,  green 
country.  Often  the  beds  were  all  filled, 
and  we  children  had  to  take  to  sofas  and 
cots;  once,  I  remember,  Harry  slept  on  a 
mattress  laid  on  top  of  the  piano,  there 
being  no  other  vacant  spot. 
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ENDEAVOB. 
BY  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

"What  hast  thou  for  thy  scattered  seed, 
O  sower  of  the  plain? 
Where  are  the  many  gathered  sheaves 
Thy  hope  should  bring  again  ?" 
"The  only  record  of  my  work 
Lies  in  the  buried  grain." 
"0  Conqueror  of  a  thousand  fields  I 
In  dinted  armor  dight, 
What  growths  of  purple  amaranths 
Shall  crown  thy  brow  of  might?" 
"Only  the  blossom  of  my  life 
Flung  widely  in  the  fight." 

"What  is  the  harvest  of  thy  saints, 

O  God,  who  dost  abide  ? 
Where  grow  the  garlands  of  thy  chiefs, 

In  blood  and  sorrow  dyed"? 
What  have  thy  servants  for  their  pains?'' 

"This  only — to  have  tried." 


MY  SEAWAED  WINDOW. 
BY  JULIA  WARD   HOWE. 

The  sweet  moon  rules  the  east  to-night, 
To  show  the  sun  she  too  can  shine— 
From  his  forsaken  cell  of  night 
She  builds  herself  a  jewelled  shrine. 

From  my  lone  window  forth  I  look 
Where  the  grim  headlands  point  to  sea, 
And  think  how  out  between  them  passed 
The  ship  that  bore  my  friend  from  me. 

A  track  of  silvery  splendor  leads 
To  where  my  straining  sight  was  stayed; 
It  might  be  there  our  two  souls  met, 
And  vows  of  earnest  import  made. 

But  then,  the  Autumn's  noontide  glow 
O'er  the  still  sea  stretched  far  and  wide, 
While  kneeling,  watching  from  the  cliffs, 
"My  friend  is  dear  to  me!"    I  cried. 

My  little  children,  dancing,  cried, 
"Why  do  you  kneel,  and  gaze  so  far?'1 
"I  kneel  to  bless  my  parting  friend, 
And  even  ye  forgotten  are !" 

And  one  might  ask,  "What  boots  this  song, 
Sung  lonely  to  yon  wintry  skies?" 
It  leads  me,  by  a  holier  light, 
Where  memory's  solemn  comfort  lies. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER, 


SATURDAY,    JUNE   3,    1899. 


SWEET     GIRL,    GRADUATES. 

Twelve     Pnpils    of    Perlcins     Institn- 
tioii    for   the    Blind    to   Receive 

Diplomas. 

Cammenceiment  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Irastlitutiom  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
tlhe  Blind  will  be  held  at  Boston  Thea- 
tre next  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6,  at 
half-,past  two.  General  Francis  B.  Apple- 
ton  will  preside.  The  programme  wiill 
consist  of  selections  by  the  boys'  band, 
exercises  by  kSnderg'art'em,  exercise  in 
physics  toy  bays  of  g-raictuating  class,  ex- 
ercise in  manual  training  by  girls  of 
graduating  class,  gymnastlics  and  mfili- 
t'airy  'drill   by  the  boys. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  will  be 
made  by  General  App'le'ton,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation.  The  graduates 
are:  Margaret  Mary  Fogarby.  Caroil'ine 
Roekwood  L/amtoe,  Anhlie  Knowles  Notolle, 
Grace  Ella  Snow.  Louisa  BlBzalbetih  War- 
rener,  William  Thomias  Olenon.  Wiiliajm 
Lynch,  Lawrence  Patrick  Mannix,  Fran- 
cis Bowen  Morris,  Edtward  Schn&rer,  Eu- 
gene Seward  Smith,  Francis  Vigneroe 
Weaver. 


TUESDAY.     JUNE    6.     1899 


LORING  WILL  IS  ALLOWED 


It  Contains  Bequests  to  a  Number  of 
Charitable  and  Religious  Institutions- 
The  Estate  Is  a  Large  One 


In   the  Middlesex  County  Probate  Court 
at    East   Cambridge    today    Judge    Lawton 
allowed  the  will  of  Hannah  W.   Loring  of 
Newton,   which  was  contested   by   some   of 
her  relatives.     The  bulk   of   the   property 
which  is  valued  at  about  $159,000,  is  left  in 
the  will  to   the   testatrix's  sister,   Mary  H 
Loring,   to  be  administered  for  her  benefit 
during   her   life,    and    at    her   death    to    be 
divided    among    the    Massachusetts    S     P 
C.  A.,  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  at  the  South 
End,  Boston;   the  Roxbury  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  the  Boston  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tlan  Association  and  the  Perkins's  Institute 
for  the  Blind.     The  sum  of  $2000  is  left  to 
the    Rebecca    Pomeroy    Home    for    Orphan 
Girls.  $6000  to  the  Newton  Cottage  Hospital 
and  another  bequest  Is  made  to  a  home  for 
aged,  women   in   Newton  provided   there  Is 
such  a  home  which  meets  certain  require-  i 
ments.  I 


■ 


•urn  ill! 


BOSTON  POST, 

Xh»    Representative    Democratic    Paper 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


JUNE  7,   1899. 
BLIND  PUPILS'  JXERGISEST 

Commencement  Day  of  Perkins  Institute 
at  Boston  Theatre. 


Despite  the  heat  of  yesterday  and  the 
dlsagreeableness  of  having  to  siit  in  a 
">  Jed  house,  neither  of  these  things 
seemed  to  trouble  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  attended  the  annual  eom- 
mi  .  cement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
Eititute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  tne 
Blind  in  the  Boston  Theatre  during  the 
afternoon.  The  great  building  was  filled 
from   orchestra  to  dome. 

The  pupils,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
i  kindergarten  department  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
graduating  (.lass,  teachers  and  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  occupied  places! 
on  the  stage.  General  Francis  H.  Apole- 
toh  presided.  It  seemed  difficult  "  to 
realize  that  the  children  on  the  stage 
.  '  re  blind,  so  well  was  everything  ac- 
complished, so  apparent  the  absence  of 
all  fear.  It  was  a  great  object  lesson  of 
the  excellency    of    the    school. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion from  "Faust"  by  t lie  school  band. 
It  was  excellently  rendered,  the  tone  pro- 
duction being  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
precision  and  tempo  the  more  pro- 
nouncedly good,  considering  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  conductor.  Then  followed 
the  composition  by  Thmas  Stringer,  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  of  whom  more 
will    be   found    in  another  column. 

While  Professor  William  J.  Long  of 
Andover  gave  an  eloquent  talk  on  the; 
work  of  the  kindergarten,  a  number  of 
the  little  folks  from  that  department  sat 
at  a  table 'modelling  in  clay.  At  the  close 
of  the  address,  and  after  a  stirring  appeal 
for  the  continued  support  of  the  kinder- 
garten work,  the  children  showed  the 
work  they  had  been  doing,  the  while  re- 
peating some  appropriate  lines.  This  was 
followed  by  other  kindergarten  'exercises. 

With  a  few  appropriate  words,  coun- 
selling the  graduates  to  continued  en- 
deavor, General  Appleton  presented  these 
young  men  and  women  with  diplomas: 

Margaret  Mary  Fogarty,  Caroline  Rock- 
wood  Lambe.  Annie  Knowles  Noble, 
Grace  Ella  Snow,  Louisa  Elizabeth  War- 
rener,  William  Thomas  Clenon.  William. 
Lynch.  Lawrence  Patrick  Mannix.  Fran- 
cis Bowen  Morris,  Edward  Sehuerer, 
Eugene  Seward  Smith,  Francis  Vigneroe 
Weaver.  

AMllElffl 


People  Marvel  at  Remarkable 
Education  of  Tommy  Striqpr. 

IS  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

Delivered  an  Address  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Yesterday  Afternoon. 


SOMETHING  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  overcoming  of  adversity  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Boston  public  very 
forcibly  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  ex- 
ercises in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
exercises    was    Thomas    Stringer,    p.    little 

who    has    started   on    life's    journey 
seriously    handicapped.      He    can    neither 

speak    nor     hear,     yet    his    face— his 
beautiful    face— was    fairly    aglow    yester- 

ifternoon    with    intelligence    and    ln- 
And   although   he  cannot   speak  he 
addressed  the  areat  throng  on   "The  r:os- 
ton   Boy   of   1699   and    the   Boston 
1899."    It  wasn't  merely  a  eoi 


Ik,   and   tl 
tlons  were  .'ill    his  own  handiwork, 
my,"  for  that  i 

had    drawn    two    maps,    showing 

lonlal  period  a  ml  tha 

essay,   all    his   own,    he   alio 

ledge    ol  prin- 

cipal points  of  dil  h<  ii  and  n 

"Tommy" 
his    teacher,    .Mi       Conno! 
she  held    his    hand,    and    w  >  II. 
with   Ids    nimble    fingers     she    repeated    to 
udlence. 

Thomas  Stringer  Is  another  Helen  Kel- 
ler, and  will  become  just  as  famous;  In 
fact,  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
consider  his  case  the  most  marvellous  on 
r 'd  ii"  started  on  hit  careei  of  de- 
velopment at  the  kinderg:  o  the 
lowest  point   In   the   scale   of  Intetligi 

When    he    was    brought    to    BOI  in    1892 

by  a  nurse  from  the  Alleghen;  Hospital, 
near  Pittsburg,  wrapped  in  gar- 
ment and  hardly  able  to  stand  ei  ••■  and 
walk,  he  was  scarcely  different  fri 
young  animal,  a  good-natured  puppy.  His 
little  face  had  a  blank  and  v; 
and  his  brain  was  in  a  completely  dor- 
mant state. 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  in 
his  training  was  to  reverse  the  order  of 
his  day.  He  had  become  accustomed  to 
Sleeping  soundly  during  the  daytime  and 
to  staying  wide  awake  from  7  or  S  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  the  next  morning. 
This  curious  habit  he  contracted  at  the  Al- 
■l"l"i"f-M"l"i-4'"I-4'4'-5"l-l"l"i"i"l"I"l'*'i"J"l-* 


THOMAS    STRINGER, 
Who,    though    deaf,    dumb    and    blind,    de- 
livered   an    address   yesterday. 

legheny  Hospital,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  the  care  of  a  kind-hearted  night 
nurse,  who  looked  after  him  and  fed  him 
while  she  was  on  duty.  When  this  anom- 
aly was  corrected,  the  arduous  work  of 
breaking  an  aperture  through  the  double 
walls  of  the  prison  of  Tommy's  soul  was 
fairly  inaugurated  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  it  was  prosecuted  with  un- 
I  swerving  faith  and  unflagging  zeal.  True. 
I  the  difficulties  met  at  every  step  in  ad- 
'  vance  were  enormous,  and  the  obstacles, 
arising  chiefly  from  his  stolid  in<. 
ence  to  what  was  done  for  his  deliver- 
ance, w7ere  appalling. 

As  soon   as  Tommy  was  liberated   from 
,  the    bonds    of    his    seclusion   and    a    d 

medium  of  communication  was  estab- 
I  lished  between  his  brain  and  the  outer 
world  through  the  sense  of  touch,  his 
cation  began  in  a  simple,  natural  way. 
and  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  with 
thoughtful  care  and  loving  solicitude.  A 
lump  of  living  clay  has  been  transformed 
into  a  fine  boy.  a  noble  human  being,  a 
sturdy,  manly  young  fellow,  wl 
full  of  goodness,  innocence,  generosity. 
happiness,  mirth  and  mischief,  ami  whose 
laugh  rings  out  as  frequently  and  as  joy- 
ously as  that  of  the  merriest  and  healthi- 
est  child. 

Tommy    has    continued    to    take    1- 
in  sloyd  regularly  from  Mr.   Qustaf   Lars- 
Son,      principal      of    the      Sloyd      Training 
School    in    North    Bennet    street.      During 
the   pas;    year  tie   has  made   several 
j  cles.  among  them  being  a  breed  board,   a 
picture    frame,    a    sled,    a    stool,    pen    tray 
and    a    knife    and    fork    box.      II 
I  written   excellent    descriptions  of  the 

cles   he   has  made   ami    th  ':    his 

work    Mr.  Larnson    has  written: 

"Originality  is  now  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  feature  of  his  work.  He 
is  full  of  ideas  about  whal  In-  wants  ;o 
make  am!  of  plans  for  carrying  out  his 
idnas.  His  sensitive  touch  discovers  flaws 
in    work    which    mosi  lid    fail    to 

t    with   their    eyes.      He    wil 
I,    bad!'    as   he    passes    ids    .;    s 
a  surface  and   feels  that  it  is  not  ro 


mailer    of    Kkll 

in   lids   e. 
"Tom    i- 
!■»   alv 
Of   In- 

Mis 
has  U*  . 
is   full 

M 

development  and   unfoldli 

$0sl0ti  Journal. 


SIGHTLESS  GRADUATES. 

Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts   School  for    the  Blind 
.  Held  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Twelve  sightless  boys  and  girls  re- 
ceived diplomas  for  scholarship  in  tha 
Boston  Theatre  Tuesday  afternoon  They 
were  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  few  of  the  pupils  in  the 
last  classes  of  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  of  Boston  could  have  displayed 
more  proficiency  In  the  various  studies 
than  did  they.  In  the  presence  of  an 
audience  that  filled  the  greater  portion 
of  the  theatre,  the  graduating  pupils, 
together  with  a  number  of  the  other 
students  at  the  school,  sang  songs,  re- 
cited pieces,  played  musical  instru- 
ments, gave  demonstrations  in  physics, 
did  work  in  manual  training— In  short, 
did  everything  that  the  ordinary  grad- 
uating student  could   have  done. 

The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  Prin- 
cipal W.  Anagnos  and  the  various 
teachers  of  the  institution.  That  thty 
were  interesting  and  well  presented  was 
attested  to  by  the  vigorous  handclapp- 
ing  that  followed  each  number  of  tha 
program. 

As  usual.  Master  Thomas  Stringer 
was  the  centre  of  Interest,  and  his  pre- 
sentation of  "Two  Boston  Bovs— the 
Puritan  Boy  of  1690.  and  the  Boston 
Boy  of  1S9;V  was  extremely  interesting. 

Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  pre- 
sided, presented  the  diplomas  to  the 
students,  who  began  their  exercises  at 
3  o'clock.  The  program  consisted  of 
selections  by  the  band;  selection,  "Two 
Boston  Boys,"  by  Thomas  Stringer; 
"Stories  About  Trees,"  illustrated  bv 
songs,  modeling  and  games,  by  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten;  music  by  the 
Kinder  Orchestra,  composed  of  pupils 
of  the  schoool;  address  on  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten,  by  William  J. 
Long,  who  called  attention  to  the 
great  good  done  by  this  department, 
which  was  recently  established  in  Ja- 
maica Plain;'  exercise  in  physics,  by 
boys  of  the  graduating  classs;  exercise 
in  manual  training  (drafting  pan 
by  the  graduating  girls;  gymnastics 
and  military  drill,  by  a  company  of 
boys;  singing  Le  Beau's  "Light  of  the 
World."  by  a  chorus  of  girls;  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas,  by  Gen.  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  and  singing  of  "'On  the  Sea," 
by  a  large  chorus  of  mixed  voices. 
The  accuracy  and  the  precision  which 
marked  the  presentation  of  the  differ- 
ent features  of  the  program  showed 
in  unmistakable  signs  the  kind  of 
training  the  children  receive  in  this 
splendid  Institution. 

The  pupils  who  received  diplomas 
were:  Margaret  M.  Fogarty.  Caroline 
R.  Lambe,  Annie  K.  Noble,  Grace  E. 
Snow,  Louisa  E.  Warrener,  William 
Lynch,  Lawrence  P.  Mannix,  Fi 
B.  Morris,  Edward  Sehuerer.  Eugene 
S.  Smith  and   Francis   V.   Weaver. 

On  the  program  appeared  an   earnest 
appeal    from    Supt.     M.    Anagnos. 
called  attention   to  the  increased 
to   be  done  as   a   result  of   the   ki 
garten  department,   which,  he.sa id 
a  feature  of  the  greatest    import- 
the  purpose  of  the  institution.     H 
plained   that   next  to  the  yearly  ineomo 
from  the   endowment    fund,    the  annual 
voluntary    subscriptions    to   the    k 
garten  form  a  most  valuable  factor  in 
Its  financial    status.     So   successful  has 
been  the  work,  he  remarked 
Is  now  need  of  larger  resources  for  tha 
school's  support.     There  was  gre.i 
of  money  just   now,   and  he  hoped  that 
the   citizens    of    Boston    will    do    all    in 
their    power    to    help    in    the    work    of 
ameliorating   the   condition   of  the  nu- 
merous sightless  children  who  come  to 
the  institution   every   year. 
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GENIUS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Remarkable  Exhibition  at 
the  Boston  Theatre. 


Work  of  the  Pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Commencement     Exercises 
of  Especial  Interest. 


Tommy    Stringer    Reads 
His  Own  Composition. 


Gen.  Appleton  Gives  Diplomas 
to  Twelve  Graduates. 


"Tommy"  Stringer,  "Joe"  Roderigo 
and   more  than  200  other  pupils  o£  the 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  | 
School  for  the  Blind  made  a  beautiful  j 
picture  in  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  af-  j 

ternoon,  when  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  institution  were  held. 

Everybody  knows  "Tommy"  Stringer, 
the  clever  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  boy, 
whose  case  shines  out  on  modern  edu- 
cational methods  in  immortal  letters. 

"Joe"  Roderigo  is  not  so  well  known.  I 
He  Is  only  about  two  feet  high,  but,  sit-  I 
ting  directly  opposite  the  presiding  offi-  I 
cer  of  the  occasion.  Gen.  Francis  Apple-  ! 
ton,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  I 
he  took  a  part  that  made  him  for  the  ' 
time  being  the  biggest  personage  in  the 
house. 

He  is  colored  and  stout,  and  he  rapped 
his  right  hip  with  his  right  hand  when 
the  band  played,  and  nobody  kept  better  I 
tlma   than  he.     "Joe"   was  one  o£   the  I 

end  men,  when  the  blind  children 
grouped  themselves  round  the  stage  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  he  soon  at- 
tracted attention.  When  the  exercises 
called  for  a  sort  of  clapping  with  the 
hands,  "Joe"  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
method.  Instead  he  clenched  his  little 
black  fists  and  thumped  them  together 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  conse- 
quences. His  sturdy  legs  seemed  to 
have  an  electric  battery  attached  to 
each,  and  when  the  men  took  away  the 
tables,  chairs,  etc.,  from  the  front  of 
the  stage,  "Joe"  always  knew  where 
they  were,  and  even  essayed  to  assist  in 
the  removal. 

The  spectacle  can  be  seen  only  once  a 
year.  As  the  audience  filed  into  the 
theatre  the  stage  presented  a  sight  at 
once  touching  arid  inspiring.  The  pupils 
of  the  school  were  all  seated  there,  the 
girls  in  white  and  the  boys  mainly 
dressed  in  dark  clothing.  The  smallest 
blind  ones  occupied  the  front  seats,  the 
tier  behind  them  accommodated  pupils 
somewhat  larger,  and  the  gradation  con- 
tinued up  to  the  back  of  the  platform. 
There  was  esconced  the  band  of  the 
institution.  Scattered  among  the  pupils 
were  the  teachers,  while  the  principal, 
M.  Anagnos,  and  William  Endicott,' Jo- 
seph B.  Glover,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike, 
Charles  P.  Gardiner  and  Edward  Jack- 
son, members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
sat  at  the  sides.  The  huge  floor  space 
was  completely  filled  by  a  bright  throng 
of  spectators,  and  the  first  and  second 
galleries  were  also  well  occupied  by  peo- 
ple who  heartily  applauded  the  exhibi- 
tion by  the  pupils.. 


Nothing  of  greater  interest  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  presented  to  a  company 
of  the  character  of  the  audience  as- 
sembled. First  there  was  a  selection 
from  Gounod's  "Faust"  by  the  band. 
Then  Gen.  Appleton  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  giving  also  the  his 
tory  of  the  institution,  which  was  known 
by  various  names  up  to  1S77,  when  it 
took  its  present  title.  Gen.  Appleton 
said  that  other  states  may  emulate  our 
work,  and  we  may  also  learn  from 
them.  He  referred  to  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Eliot,  and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Institution  to  Mr.  Tompkins  for  the  free 
use  of  the  theatre. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  was 
a  series  Of  exercises  by  the  pupils  of 
the    kindergarten.      The     first     number 


was  by  "Tommy"  Stringer,  and  was  a  j 
reading  of  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
entitled  "Two  Boston  Boys— The  Puri- 
tan Boy  of  1690,  the  Boston  Boy  of  1899  " 
"Tom"  recited  the  piece  by  means  of 
the  sign  language,  while  his  teacher  in- 
terpreted. The  last  passage  in  the  com- 
position was:  "I  am  glad  the  little  Pu- 
ritan boy  came  across  the  sea  and  lived 
in  Boston  in  1690,  but  I  would  rather  be 
the  Boston  boy  of  1899." 

Four  little  boys  and1  the  same  num- 
ber of  girls  then  came  forward  to  ta- 
bles which  had  been  placed  at  the  foot- 
lights and  gave  "Stories  About  Trees," 
Illustrated  by  songs,  modellings  and 
games.  While  they  were  preparing  their 
work,  Dr.  William  H.  Long  of  Andover 
spoke  on  "The  Work  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten." He  said  that  education  was  not 
nourlng  something  Into  the  child.  It  la 
the  leading  what  Is  already  there  into 
expression.  The  educator  simply  leads 
out  the  powers  that  are  sleeping  there. 
That  was  the  idea  of  Froebel.  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  that,  while  the  child 
has  divine  powers,  it  depends  on  the 
public  to  lead  these  powers  into  expres- 
sion. He  found  on  visiting  the  Perkins 
Institution  school  that  the  children  were 
not  institutional  children,  but  they  live 
in  a  home  where  love  and  gentleness 
are  all  pervasive.  He  dwelt  on  the  ten- 
derness shown  by  the  pupils  one  to  an- 
other, and  said  that  their  faith  shames 
our  pessimism  Dr.  Long  described  the 
work  of  the  teachers  as  the  divinest 
work  he  ever  witnessed,  and  he  told  his 
hearers  that  they,  out  of  their  abun- 
dance might  also  enter  upon  the  work. 

Music,  "The  Hub  Waltz,"  by  the  Kin- 
der orchestra,  a  company  of  small  boys 
with  curious  instruments,  followed,  and 
while  the  little  musicians  played,  tiny 
blind  girls  danced  with  all  the  grace  of 
their  more  favored  sisters. 


Then  there  were  exercises  in  physics 
by  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
taught  the  audience  a  good  deal  about 
the  electric  current  and  exercises  in 
manual  training — drafting  patterns  by 
the  girls  of  the  class.  The  boys  then 
gave  an  exhibition  in  gymnastics  and 
military  drill,  which  was  cleverly  done. 
A  chorus  of  girls  sang  a  sacred  song. 
"Light  of  the  World,"  set  to  the  music 
of  Gounod's  "Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia." 

This  over,  Gen.  Appleton  stepped  for- 
ward and  presented  diplomas  to  the 
members  of  the  graduation  class,  12  in 
number.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Gen.  Appleton  expressed  the  good  wishes 
of  the  trustees,  and  said:  You  young 
men  and  young  women  who  have  been 
so  faithful  to  the  course  of  learning  con- 
ducted by  your  teachers — conducted  with 
that  wise  spirit  of  firmness  which  is  so 
essential  to  positive  success  at  all  times 
— deserve  that  these,  your  diplomas,  shall 
be  evidences  before  others  that  shall 
encourage  and  aid  you.  May  you  al- 
ways be  ambitious  wisely,  and  may  a 
happy  disposition  accompany  you 
through  life. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
graduates: 

Margaret  Miry  Fognrty,  Caroline  Rockwnnd 
Larnbe,  Annie  Knowles  Noble,  Grace  Ella  Snow, 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Warrener,  William  Thymus 
Clenon,  William  Lynch,  Lawrence  Patrick  Man- 
nlx,  Francis  Bo-wen  Morris,  Etlward  Scbnerer, 
Eugene  Seward  Smith,  Francis  Vlgneroe 
Weaver. 

The  closing  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  singing  of  Mendelssohn's  "On 
the  Sea"  by  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices. 
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ALL  BLIND,  MANY  DEAL 

Some  200  Boys  and  Girls  at 
;  Commencement  Exercises. 

Held  by  Ferkins  Institution  in  Boston 
Theater,  Which  Was  Packed. 


Excellent  Exhibition  by  Ohfldren- 
uates  Number  12. 


-Grad- 


It  was  a  most  appreciative  audience 
that  filled  the  Boston  theater  yesterday- 
afternoon  to  witness  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
.  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind. 
Every  seat  in  the  auditorium  and  the 
three  galleries  was  occupied  and  stand- 
ing room  was  at  a  premium. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  presided  and 
on  the  stage  were  noticed  Wm.  J.  Long, 
Ph  D,  Messrs  Thorndike,  C.  P.  Gardin- 
er, Wm.  Endicott  and  Edwin  Jackson. 
Mr  Anagnos  who  is  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  the  pupils,  seemed  to  in- 
spire the  boys  and  girls  in  their  several 
parts  by  his  kindly  presence,  and  Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  mother  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution,  Mr  A.  W. 
Howe,  was  in  the  audience. 

On  the  stage  were  about  200  boys  and 
girls,  wholly  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
sight,  and  many  of  them  also  deaf 
mutes.  The  faces  of  all,  however, 
were  bright  and  all  were  seemingly 
happy.  The  dainty  white  gowns  of  the 
young  girls  and  the  neat  dark  suits  of 
the  boys  were  set  off  to  good  advantage 
by  the  beautiful  background  of  flowers 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

The  program,  which  was  excellently 
carried  out,  was  broad  in  its  scope,  em- 
bracing the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
as  well  as  that  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  audience  was 
centered  on  Tommy  Stringer,  his  hand- 
some countenance  expressing  his  vari- 
ous emotions  as  he  conversed  with  his 
teacher  before  the  exercises  began. 

At  3  o'clock  Gen  Appleton  opened  the 
exercises  in  a  brief,  but  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  extended  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  who  participated  in  the 
exercises  and  assisted  the  school  by 
their  presence.  He  gave  an  intereating 
■  of  the  history  of  £Ue  institu- 
tiof  ind  e3*iressed  regret  o\  i  the  loss 
of  >r  Eliot,  who  was  th  i  esteemed 
ent  of  the  corporation  and  to 
-.  doni  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute. 

Thomas  Stringer  then  charmed  his 
hearers  by  his  beautiful  story  of  "Two 
Boston  Boys,  the  Puritan  Boy  of  1690 
and  the  Boston  Boy  of  1899,"  which 
was  pleasingly  interpreted  by  his 
teacher.  The  boy's  story  was  written 
and  prepared  by  himself.  He  also  drew 
the  chart  with  which  he  illustrated  his 
composition,  and  the  table  on  which 
lay  his  drawings  wiss  his  latest  effort 
in  sloyd  work.  His  description  of  how 
the  town  of  Boston  was  built  on  three 
hills  won  fresh  laurels  for  him. 

Dr  Long  followed  with  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  institution. 

He  said:  "One  cannot  look  on  those 
bright,  expressive  faces  and  be  a  pes- 
simist. Faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  being  taught  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  it  is  there  that  the  little, 
unconscious  life  flashes  .into  light." 
His  earnest  and  pathetic  appeal  for 
monetary  assistance  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  good  work  affected  many 
to   tears. 

While  Dr  Long  was  speaking  four  I 
pretty  little  tots  of  girls  and  four  in- 
teresting boys  were  silently  and  in- 
dustriously modeling  clay  by  his  side, 
and  at  the  close  illustrated  in  song  and 
story  what  they  had  been  doing,  each 
child  exhibiting  the  part  he  had  made 
in  the  house,  beginning  with  the  tree  in 
the  forest,  showing  the  woodman  and 
the  carpenter,  and  ending  with'  an  ad- 
mirably built  house  with  windows  and 
doors  complete. 

That  music  hath  charms  was  exem- 
plified when  the  kindergarten  orchestra 
rendered  a  pretty  waltz,  the  little  ones 
evoking  round  after  round  of  applause. 

This  was  followed  by  an  exercise  in 
physics  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
clcss,  which  was  very  Interesting  and 
instructive,  the  mysteries  and  results  of 
electricity  being  ably  treated. 

Next  on  the  program  was  an  exercise 
5n  manual  training,  drafting  patterns  by 
the  girls  of  the  graduating  class,  which 
showed  remarkable  ability. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was 
opened  by  gymnastics  and  military  drill 
by  the  boys,  and  here  again  was  seen 
the  result  of  careful  training  and  in- 
struction. The  military  drill  was  ciever- 
lv  e>  ecuted,  and  the  young  soldiers  pre- 
sented a  fine  appearance  in  their  uni- 
forms. 


Next  on  the  program  was  a  song, 
"Light  of  the  World,"  set  to  the  music 
of  Gounod's  hymn  to  St  Cecilia,  which 
was  charmingly  rendered  by  a  chorus 
of  young  girls,  whose  sweet  voices  won 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of  di- 
plomas by  Gen  Appleton  on  behalf  of 
the,  corporation,  prefaced  by  a  kindly 
little  speech  in  which  he  congratulated 
the  graduates  on  the  success  which  had 
•ttended  their  fidelity  in  the  several 
Courses. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices,  "On  the  Sea,"  and  as  the 
curtain  dropped  prolonged  applause  at- 
tested the  sympathy  of  the  audience  in 
humanitarian  work. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  follow: 
Misses  Margaret  Mary  Fogarty.  Caro- 
line Rockwood  Lambe,  Annie  Knowles 
Noble,  Grace  Ella  Snow,  Louisa  Eliza- 
beth Warrener,  and  William  Thomas 
Clenon,  William  Lynch,  Lawrence  Pat- 
rick Mannix,  Francis  Bowen  Morris, 
Edward  Schuerer,  Eugene  Seward 
Smith  and  Francis  Vigneroe  Weaver. 
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BLIND   GRADUATES. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

Not  a  vacant  seat  was  In  Boston  Thea- 
tre yesterday  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Julia  Howe,  the  widow  of  the 
founder,  sat  near  the  middle  of  the 
front  row  of  the  orchestra  circle. 

The  programme  opened  by  the  school 
orchestra  playing-  selections  from 
"Faust." 

Upon  the  platform  were  seated  Dr. 
W.  L.  Long,  Ph.D.,  Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton, 
C.  P.  Gardiner,  Wm.  Endicott,  Edward 
Jackson  and  Wm.  Thorndike. 

Gen.  Appleton  presided,  and  In  the 
opening  address  briefly  told  the  history 
of  the  school  from  the  time  of  Its  incor- 
poration in  1829. 

Pie  paid  a  tribute  to  Samuel  Eliot, 
'  who  died  last  year,  and  who  for  so  long 
was  connected  with  the  institution. 

Thomas  Stringer,  looking  bright  and 
happy,  in  his  exercise,  "Two  Boston 
Boys — the  Puritan  boy  of  1690  and  the 
Boston  boy  of  1899,"  again  aroused  as- 
tonishment that  a  child  who  could  not 
See  or  speak  or  hear  could  accomplish 
such  wonders.  He  had  made  a  map  of 
Boston,  and  on  it  had  marked  the  limits 
of  old  Boston.  The  well  made  table, 
holding  his  Ms.,  was  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  In  well  chosen  words  he 
told  the  story  of  old  and  new  Boston. 
On  large  cards  he  had  made  illustrations 
for  his  story.  There  was  the  old  stage 
■coach,  the  beacon  that  stood  on  Beacon 
Hill,  the  wind  mill  that  stood  on  Oopp's 
Hill,  the  horse  cars,  and  the  electric 
cars.  The  way  he  expressed  himself 
was  to  "talk"  to  his  teacher  by  means 
of  sign  language  on  her  hand,  then  she 
told  the  audience  what  he  said. 

While  the  kindergarten  children  were 
modelling  in  clay  at  the  low  table  in 
front  of  the  footlights,  an  address  was 
made  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
by  Wm.  Long,  Ph.D.,  of  Andover.  He 
said: — 

"All  education  is  natural,  and  all  edu- 
cation is  profoundly  religious  because 
the  source  of  inspiration  is  always  above 
.and  never  below  man.  The  meaning  of 
education  is  in  leading  out  the  sleep- 
ing powers  that  are  in  the  child.  No 
one  knows  the  possibilities  that  are  in 
a  child  for  each  little  soul  has  in  it  the 
embryo  of  what  may  rank  him  with  the 
masters  of  the  world. 

"If  you  take  a  tiny  seed  upon  your 
hand  you  say  that  it  contains  the  little 
store  of  food  that  is  to  make  it  live, 
but  if  you  analyize  it  you  know  that 
•every  leaf  through  which  the  wind 
rustles  is  there.  So  the  human  soul  is 
capable  of  the  highest  achievements. 

"To  attain  the  highest  result  we  must 
start   on    the    basis   that    he    is    already 


their  wo  ft  i,   Mhe    bJind    stents    and 

faThS6in^S.°ther  MlkEl 
"Two  things  are  needed,"  he  said- 
love  and  money.  The  love  is  here  but 
the  money  is  needed  *iS,'«,Si  ■ 
State  helps  the  mftftutlon.ft^vefnoth6 
ing  to  the  kindergarten  whose  Income  is 
not  more  than  half  enough  for  ex 
peases.  f"au     101      ex- 

He  spoke  of  the  teachers  who  are 
w°orkne   °Ut   thelr   UveS    ln   this   divii' 

A^l  3e^cl0Se  „of  hIs  *adress  the  chil- 
dren at  the  modeling  tables  had  finished 
their  work.  They  arose  and  each  one 
held  up  what  had  been  modelled  in  clay 
—a  tree,  an  axe,  a  woodman,  a  log,  a 
saw,  a  board,  a  carpenter,  and  a  house 
with  windows  and  doors.  Then  the 
children  sang  "In  the  green  forest 
glades  and  "The  woodman  cuts  the 
forest  tree. 

"The  Hub  waltzes"  were  played  by  the 
f  m£er  orchestra   ln   a   manner   to   call  I 
forth    the    resounding    applause    of    the  ' 
whole  house. 

Interesting  .exercises  in  physics  were 
done  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class 
and  an  exercise  in  manual  training  by 

£Lf?lrls  °J  the  graduating  clasi  in 
drafting  a  dress  pattern. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme 
dHeiWh«.T"h  a  ^ninastic  and  fnu5££ 
drill  that  won  appreciative  recognition 
by  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the 
movements. 

..T^f,r  t?6^Slnfl?s  o£  the  sacred  song 

J&  *i°f  the  W°rld"  by  a  ohorus  ol 
=  n  is,  diplomas  were  presented  by  Gen 
Francis  Appleton. 

The  graduates  are:  Margaret  Fogar- 
ty, Caroline  Lambe,  Annie  Noble  ,  G?ace 
|5°^-  L°u;isa  Warrener,  William  Clenon, 
^nla,m„Lynch'  Lau«nce  Mannix 
«,*  =S  Morris  Edward  Schuerer,  Eu- 
gene Smith  and  Francis  Weaver 

A  chorus  for  mixed  voices,  "On  the 
noon  MendeIssohn,  closed  the  after- 
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BLIND   GRADUATES. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

Not  a  vacant  seat  was  in  Boston  Thea- 
tre yesterday  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs^  Julia  Howe,  the  widow  of  the 
founder,  sat  near  the  middle  of  the 
front  row  of  the  orchestra  circle. 

The  programme  opened  by  the  school 
orchestra  playing  selections  from 
"B'aust." 

Upon  the  platform  were  seated  Dr. 
W.  L.  Long,  Ph.D.,  Gen.  F-  H.  Appleton, 
C.  P.  Gardiner,  Wm.  Endicott,  Edward 
Jackson  and  Wm.  Thorndike. 

Gen.  Appleton  presided,  and  in  the 
opening  address  briefly  told  the  history 
of  the  school  from  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration in  1829. 

He  paid  a  tribute  to  Samuel  Eliot, 
who  died  last  year,  and  who  for  so  long- 
was  connected  with  the  institution. 

Thomas  Stringer,  looking  bright  an£ 
happy,  in  his  exercise,  "Two  Boston 
Boys — the  Puritan  boy  of  1690  and  the 
Boston  boy  of  1899,"  again  aroused  as- 
tonishment that  a  child  who  could  not 
see  or  speak  or  hear  could  accomplish 
such  wonders.  He  had  made  a  map  of 
Boston,  and  on  it  had  marked  the  limits 
of  old  Boston.  The  well  made  table, 
holding  his  Ms.,  was  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  In  well  chosen  words  he 
told  the  story  of  old  and  new  Boston. 
On  large  cards  he  had  made  illustrations 
for  his  story.  There  was  the  old  stage 
coach,  the  beacon  that  stood  on  Beacon 
Hill,  the  wind  mill  that  stood  on  Copp's 
Hill,  the  horse  cars,  and  the  electric 
cars.  The  way  he  expressed  himself 
was  to  "talk"  to  his  teacher  by  means 
of  sign  language  on  her  hand,  then  she 
told  the  audience  what  he  said. 


While  the  klndecgarten  children  were 
modelling:  In  clay  at  the  low  table  In 
front  of  the  footlights,  an  address  was 
made  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
by  Will,  Long,  Ph.D.,  of  Andover.  He 
said: — 

"AH  education  is  natural,  and  all  edu- 
cation Is  profoundly  religious  because 
the  source  of  inspiration  Is  always  above 
and  never  oelow  man.  The  meaning  of 
education  Is  in  leading  out  the  sleep- 
ing powers  that  are  in  the  child.  No  ' 
one  knows  the  possibilities  that  are  in  ! 
a  child  for  each  little  soul  has  in  it  the 
embryo  of  what  may  rank  him  with  the 
masters  of  the  world. 

"If  you  take  a  tiny  seed  upon  your  i 
hand  you  say  that  it  contains  the  little 
store  of  food  Jhat  Is  to  make  It  live, 
but  If  you  analyize  it  you  know  that 
every  leaf  through  which  the  wind 
rustics  is  there.  So  the  human  soul  Is 
capable  of  the   highest  achievements. 

"To  attain  the  highest  result  we  must 
start  on  the  basis  that  he  is  already 
divine  and  so  lead  him  up  into  the  high- 
er life  which  Is  the  natural  element  of 
the  soul." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  address  an 
application  of  the  foregone  statements 
was  made  to  the  blind  students  and 
their  work  in  the  school.  He  told  how 
they  were  learning  in  their  daily  inter-  ] 
course  with  each  other  gentleness  and 
faith  in  humanity. 

"Two  things  are  needed,"  he  said; 
"love  and  money.  The  love  is  here,  but 
the  money  is  needed.  Although  the 
State  helps  the  institution,  it  gives  noth- 
ing to  the  kindergarten  whose  income  is 
not  more  than  half  enough  for  ex- 
penses." 

He  spoke  of  the  teachers  who  are 
pouring  out  their  lives  in  this  divine 
work. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  the  chil- 
dren at  the  modeling  tables  had  finished 
their  work.  They  arose  and  each  one 
held  up  what  had  been  modelled  in  clay 
— a  tree,  an  axe,  a  woodman,  a  log,  a' 
saw,  a  board,  a  carpenter,  and  a  house 
with  windows  and  doors.  Then  the 
children  sang  "In  the  green  forest 
glades"  and  "The  woodman  cuts  the 
forest  tree." 

"The  Hub  waltzes"  were  played  by  the 
Kinder  orchestra  in  a  manner  to  call 
forth  the  resounding  applause  of  the 
whole  house. 

Interesting  exercises  In  physics  were 
done  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class 
nnd  an  exsreise  in  manual  training  by 
the  girls  of  the  graduating  class  In 
drafting  a  dress  pattern. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme 
opened  with  a  gymnastic  and  military 
drill  that  won  appreciative  recognition 
by  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the 
movements. 

After  the  singing  of  the  sacred  song 
"Light  of  the  World"  by  a  chorus  of 
girls,  diplomas  were  presented  by  Gen. 
Francis  Appleton. 

The  graduates  are:  Margaret  Fogar- 
ty,  Caroline  Lambe,  Annie  Noble,  Grace 
Snow,  Louisa  Warrener,  William  Clcnon, 
William  Lynch,  Laurence  Mannix, 
Francis  Morris,  Kdward  Schuerer,  Eu- 
gene Smith  and  Francis  Weaver. 

A  chorus  for  mixed  voices,  "On  the 
Sea,"  by  Mendelssohn,  closed  the  after- 
noon. 


WEDNESDAY.    J0NE    7,    1899 

BLIND  CHILDREN  GRADUATED 

Kindergarteners  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Show  Proficiency  In  Interesting 
Exercises  —  Results  of  Faithful  Work 
of  Teachers 

The  intense  heat  of  yesterday  did  not 
prevent  there  being  a  crowded  auditorium 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  attendance  upon 
the  annual  exercises  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  It 
is  evident  that  public  Interest  in  the  in- 
mates of  those  popular  Institutions  is  as 
great  as  ever.  On  the  stage  was  grouped 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  both  schools  and 
several  of  the  trustees,  with  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  William  J. 
Long  of  Andover. 

After  a  fine  performance  of  selections 
from  Gounod's  "Faust"  by  the  school 
band,  the  exercises  were  formally  opened 
by  General  Francis  H.  Appleton.  the  new 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  General  Apple- 
ton  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  all.  and 


gave  a  short  history  of  the  Institution  from 
Its  Inception,  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  John  H. 
Fisher's  early  efforts  In  getting  the  Insti- 
tution incorporated,  March  2,  1827.  Since 
that  time  men  and  women  in  prominent 
walks  in  various  ways  have  contributed  to 
its  success.  Dr.  Howe  was  at  the  head 
forty-five  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  In  1833  the  Institution  went  to 
Pleasant  street,  and  In  1830  moved  to  the 
present  site  In  South  Boston.  A  touching 
tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  Eliot's  tender  care 
and  affection  for  the  Institution,  and  the 
loss  which  the  board  of  trustees  have  sus- 
tained in  his  recent  death. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  then  presented  to 
the  audience,  and  he  gave  a  most  Interest- 
ing speech,  as  follows:  "Boston  Is  an  old 
city.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  Puritans  came  across  the  ocean  to 
found  a  new  city,  on  three  hills— Beacon 
Hill,  Copp's  Hill  and  Fort  Hill.  Boston 
boys  walked  In  lanes  and  drove  their  cows 
to  pasture.  Washington  street  was  one  of 
these  lanes.  There  was  a  beacon  on  Bea- 
con Hill,  and  boys  liked  to  coast  down  it  In 
winter.  An  Indian  postman  carried  letters 
from  town  to  town,  and  the  people  rode  In 
stages.  Because  the  people  In  Boston  town 
were  good  and  brave.  It  grew  to  be  a  big 
city.  There  are  over  five  hundred  thousand 
people  here  now.  Boston  boys  now  ride  In 
steam  and  electric  cars.  The  mall  and  tel- 
egraph carry  our  messages,  and  big  steam- 
ers carry  us  on  the  water.  The  little  Puri- 
tan boy  would  find  everything  changed,  ex- 
cept the  Common."  Tommy  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  pictures  which  he  had  drawn 
himself,  and  naturally  elicited  a  storm  of 
applause.  "I  am  very  glad  that  the  little 
Puritan  hoy  came  across  the  sea,  who  lived 
in  1090,  but  I  would  rather  be  a  Boston 
boy  of  1899,"  was  his  patrlotio  and  pro- 
gressive sentiment  In  closing. 

While  the  other  children  were  preparing 
for  the  tree  exercise,  Dr.  Long  was  Intro- 
duced and  made  a  telling  speech.     He  said:  I 

"The  things  that  touch  men  deepest  are  I 
still  invisible  things:  they  are  of  the  soul, 
not  of  the  eye  and  ear.  That  old  singer, 
who,  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  led  the 
Spartans  to  victory  on  the  plains  of  Mes- 
senla,  who  calmed  the  civil  discords  of  the 
Greeks,  or  roused  them  to  Invincible  cour- 
age when  the  enemy  hammered  at  the 
gates,  who  gave  to  worshippers  their 
hymns,  and  to  plain  people  their  songs, 
and  to  soldiers  their  pseans  of  victory — 
was  a  blind  iran.  And  if  today  you  have 
thrilled  unconsciously  at  the  thought  that 
the  boy  of  '99  Is  the  same  boy— God  bless 
him— that  braved  the  wilderness  with  the 
Pilgrims, .  and  followed  the  minute-men  in 
'76;  that  his  heart  Is  as  far  from  oppression 
and  tyranny  now  as  when  he  braved  the 
governor  general  on  yonder  hill  who  dared 
molest  the  freedom  of  his  frog-pond,  It  Is 
not  only  a  blind  boy,  but  a  deaf  mute  that 
touches  your  faith  and  patriotism.  And 
we  thank  him  for  the  teaching."  Dr.  Long 
then  proceeded  to  a  concise  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  kindergarten  principles, 
concluding: 

"It  is  the  unconscious  pathos  of  these 
little  lives,  the  brave  dally  struggle  that 
leads  me  to  urge,  as  a  last  word,  that  two 
things  are  needed  to  keep  up  this  noble 
work:  love  and  money.  The  love  is  here, 
shown  in  the  tender  fostering  care  of  the 
home,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  great  heart 
of  Boston-  But  money  is  needed,  too.  The 
State  pays  nothing,  neither  does  the  olty, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  this  beautiful 
Institution.  The  income  of  its  invested 
funds  is  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
needed  and  the  rest  must  be  made  up  by- 
private  subscriptions.  I  find  but  one  ques- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  supertendent.  Of 
Ms  teachers  he  Is  sure;  they  are  devoted. 
Of  his  work  he  has  no  doubt;  it  Is 
divine.  But  shall  it  continue,  or  shall  It 
fail,  and  these  little  ones  he  sent  back  to 
the  darkness  of  neglect  and  Ignorance? 
And  In  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion lies  your  work.  Surely,  this 
kindergarten  must  not  be  closed, 
like  Froebel's,  because  there  Is  no 
money  to  keep  It  up.  The  little  ones  are 
here:  they  need  your  help;  and  who  can 
refuse  a  ohlld  his   need?" 

When  Dr.  Long  had  finished,  the  little 
kindergarten  children  were  ready  with 
their  "Stories  about  Trees."  Several-  had 
prepared,  clay  models,  and  the  kindergar- 
ten Joined  In  the  songs  and  games.  The 
first  child  showed  the  tree  of  the  forest, 
the  others  the  axe,  the  woodman,  the  logs, 
the  boards  and  the  house;  finishing  with 
descriptive  verses  in  concert.  Then  were 
pretty  songs  and  games,  into  which  every 


child  entered  with  the  heartiest  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  elicited  much  applause. 
Next  the  kinder  orchestra  distinguish 
self,  Tommlo  Stringer  playing  a  tiny  zither 
In  perfect  time  and  tuno.  This  ore). 
Is  made  up  of  fifteen  boys  from  the  kinder- 
garten, who  play  on  tambourines,  har- 
moniums and  other  small  Instruments,  and 
do  themselves  and  their  teachers  great 
credit 

Number  three  on  the  programme  was  an 
exercise  In  phyelcs  by  the  boys  of  Perkins 
Institution  graduating  class,  treating  of 
electricity  and  what  It  may  accomplish 
Following  this  the  girl  graduates  gave  an 
Interesting  exercise  in  manual  training 
drafting  patterns  with  wonderful  accuracy 
and  facility. 

The  gymnastic  and  military  drill,  which 
came  next,  showed  even  greater  skill  than 
ever  among  the  larger  boys.  After  a  sa- 
cred song,  beautifully  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
girls,  General  Appleton  presented  twelve 
diplomas,  giving  with  them  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  and  practical  advice.  The 
names  of  the  graduates  were  Margaret 
Mary  Fogarty,  Caroline  Rockwood  Lambe 
Annie  Knowles  Noble,  Grace  Ella  Snow' 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Warrener.  William  Thom- 
as Clenon,  William  Lynch.  Lawrence  Pat- 
rick Mannix,  Frances  Bowen  Morris,  Ed- 
ward Schuerer,  Eugene  Seward  Smith  and 
Francis  Vlgneroe  Weaver.  The  exercises 
closed  with  a  chorus  from  Mendelssohn  for 
mixed  voices. 

Hard  indeed  would  be  the  heart  that 
could  look  unmoved  on  the  faces  of  the  i 
little  blind  children  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
as  they  played  their  fascinating  games,  ' 
and  past  softening  would  be  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  could  listen  to  Dr.  Long's 
eloquent  description  of  the  dally  work  and 
play  of  those  happy  "unfortunates"  who 
are  being  developed  In  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  It  Is  one 
of  the  miracles  of  the  century— this  mar- 
vellous development  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 
Tommy  Stringer  alone  is  worth  all  the  la- 
bor of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos  and  their 
efficient  helpers,  to  aay  nothing  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  and  all  the 
others  who  owe  the  light  and  sweetness 
of  life  to  them.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary In  a  community  like  our  beloved  Bos- 
ton, that  they  should  be  obliged  to  ask  for 
pecuniary  help;  but,  to  our  credit  be  It 
written,  the  response  has  always  been  in>- 
medlate  and  sufficient  when  an  appeal  has 
been  made.  The  time  has  come  when  fur- 
ther assistance  is  asked.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  give  to  such  a  cause,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 
will  surely  receive  help,  now  that  he  needs 

It  again. 

Tommy  Stringer  says  he  would  rath- 
er be  the  Boston  boy  of  1S99  than  the 
Puritan  boy  of  1690.  Wise  Tommy!  Small 
chance  for  him  as  a  Puritan  boy,  but  to- 
day he  sees,  though  blind;  hears,  though 
deaf,  and  speaks,  being  dumb.  Few  more 
wonderful  things  has  our  century  to  record. 


"V 


THURSDAY.    JUNE    8.    1899 

INSTRUCTION   FOR  THE  BLIND 


Valuable  Aid  to  Be  Afforded  by  the 
Alumnee  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  alumnae 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  to 
locate  all  the  blind  who  are  in  need  of  in- 
struction in  reading  or  in  work  that  will 
find  a  market.  There  Is  need  of  this,  for 
the  reason  that  pupils  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  institute  after  they  are  nineteen,  and 
that  people  losing  their  sight  late  in  life  are 
cut  off  from  the  privileges.  In  no  sense  is 
the  institution  an  asylum  or  an  industrial 
institution.  It  is  purely  and  simply  an  edu- 
cational institution,  for  young  people. 

The  plan,  is  for  each  member  of  the 
alumnse  all  over  New  England  to  sign  his 
or  her  name  to  an  article  in  the  local  paper 
appealing  to  all  who  are  blind  to  communi- 
cate in  regard  to  receiving  instruction. 
Then  each  member  of  the  alumnje  -will  in 
this  way  become  the  centre  of  a  small  cir- 
cle. A  special  point  will  be  made  of  im- 
pressing upon  people  the  wisdom  of  learn- 
ing to  read  before  they  are  totally  blind. 
Many  people  are  simply  troubled  with  weak 
eyes,  or  their  sight  is  failing  slowly,  and 
they  do  not  find  it  possible  to  use  their  eyes 
as  freely  as  they  would.  For  these  people 
to  learn  to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch  is  a 
great  saving  of  eyesight,  and  much  happi- 
ness  is   derived   from   the   accomplishment. 

These  self-appointed  teachers  are  to  find 
out  what  is  most  needed,  and  then  give 
help  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  will 
teach  either  the  line  type,  the  common  em- 
bossed print  or  the  Braille  system.  It  is 
easiest  for  the  children  to  learn  the  line' 
type,  but  adults  learn  the  Braille  system 
more  readily.  The  Braille  is  a  sort  of 
shorthand  method,  that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  has  been 
brought  to  bear  in  this  so  that  the  words 
can  be  written  in  the  quickest  possible  way. 
Those  letters  used  most  frequently  have 
the  fewest  points  in  them. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  writing, 
needle-work,  fancy-work  or  industrial 
work.  A  market  will  be  found  for  all  such 
work  as  is  up  to  the  standard,  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  industrial  work  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  30  Avon  place.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  Is  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  alumnae 
educational  movement. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  8,  18S9. 

AID  FOR  BLIND. 


Perkins    Institute    Alumnae    to 
Instruct  Others  at  Home. 

The  alumnae  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  have  been  very  busy  for 
the  past  few  -weeks  in  trying  to  locate  all 
the  blind  who  are  in  need  of  instruction 
in  reading  or  in  work  that  will  find  a 
market.  There  is  need  of  this,  more  for 
the  reason  that  pupils  cannot  be  admit- 
ted to  the  institute  after  they  are  19,  and 
that  people  losing  their  sight  late  in  life 
e.re  cut  off  from  the  privileges.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  no  sense  is  the 
institution  an  asylum  or  an  Industrial 
institution.  It  is  purely  and  simply  an 
educational  institution,  and  that  for 
young  people. 

Dr.  Anagnos  has  long-  hoped  to  try  the 
experiment,  for  he  has  felt  that  there 
are  a  greet  many  people  who  could  be 
helped  but  who  are  not  near  enough  to 
the  institution  for  these  special  privi- 
leges. 

Such  people  have  not  been  refused 
svhen  they  have  applied  for  books  in  in- 
struction in  reading,  as  some  one  has 
.been  found  who  could  give  them  per- 
sonal help. 


Now  it  will  be  possible  for  people  to 
enjoy  these  educational  advantages  at 
home.  The  plan  is  for  each  member  of 
the  alumnae  all  over  New  England  to 
sign  his  or  her  name  to  an  article  in  the 
local  paper  appealing  to  all  who  are 
blind  to  communicate  In  regard  to  re- 
ceiving instruction.  Then  each  member 
of  the  alumnae  will  in  this  way  become 
the  centre  of  a  small  circle.  A  special 
point  will  be  made  of  impressing  upon 
people  the  wisdom  of  learning  to  read 
before  they  are  totally  blind. 
.jw^Stany  people  are  simply  troubled  with 
weak  eyes,  or  their  sight  is  failing  slow- 
ly, and  they  do  not  find  it  possible  to  use 
their  eyes  as  freely  as  they  would.  For 
these  people  to  learn  to  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch  is  a  great  saving  of  eye- 
sight, and  much  happiness  is  derived 
from  the  accomplishment.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  overcome  is  the 
procrastination  of  those  whose  sight  is 
partially  failing.  They  will  not  admit 
that  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  sight 
entirely,  and  year  after  year  they  put 
off  making  any  definite  move  toward 
learning  to  read  by  touch,  because  they 
cling  to  the  hope  that  sight  will  yet 
come  back  and  there  will  be  no  need. 

A  physician  in  speaking  of  this  partic- 
ular point  said:  "Tne  hope  of  yet  see- 
ing is  what  keeps  many  from  really 
doing  anything  to  help  themselves.  If 
they  would  only  face  the  inevitable  and 
learn  the  art  of  reading  by  the  sense 
of  touch  they  would  be  saved  much  un- 
happiress,  and  their  eyes  would  hot  be 
taxed  so  severely  as  to  hasten  the  fatal 
day  when  darkness  sets  in  forever." 

Many  people  have  lost  their  sight  only 
for  a  time,  and  great  comfort  has  been 
derived    from  being  able    to    read    for 
..oneself. 

These  self-appointed  teachers  are  to 
find  out  what  is  most  needed,  and  then 
give  help  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
They  will  teach  either  the  line  type,  the 
common  embossed  print  or  the  Braille 
system.  It  is  easiest  for  the  children  to 
learn  the  line  type,  but  adults  learn  the 
Braille  system  more  readily.  The  Braille 
is  a  sort  of  shorthand  method,  so  to 
speak.  That  is,  the  knowledge  of  short- 
ihand  and  typewriting  has  been  brought 
to  bear  in  this  so  that  the  words  can  be 
written  in  the  quickest  possible  way. 
Those  letters  used  most  frequently  have 
the  fewest  points  in  them. 

There  are  many  points  in  favor  of 
both  systems,  but  as  one  of  the  alumnae 
remarked:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Braille  will  not  become  universal  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  pity  to  give  up  line 
type.  .It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
blind  tot  keep  a  common  point  with  those 
.who  see." 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  writing, 
meadle-work,  fancy-work  or  industrial- 
.work.  A  market  will  be  found  for  all 
such  work  as  is  up  to  the  standard,  at 
the  .salesroom  for  the  industrial  work  of 
the  Perkins  institution.  39  Avon  place. 
This  simple  plan  of  carrying  instruction 
all  over  New  England  is  sure,  to  bring 
happiness  and  content  to  a  large  num- 
ber who  have  heretofore  dwelt  in  the 
hopelessness   of  unenlightened  larkness. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  to  be  the  fountain  head 
of  this  alumnae  educational  movement. 
As  yet  practical  work  has  not  begun, 
for  now  the  people  in  need  of  such  in- 
struction are  being  found. 


MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLIONS 


Disposed  of  by  the  Will  of  R.  C. 
Billings 


Many  Public  Institutions  of  Boston 
Benefited 


Churohes  and  Hospitals  Receive 
Gifts 


Large    Sums   for    Charity,    Education    and 

Individuals 


The  will  of  R.  C.  Billings  of  this  city, 
about  which  much  secrecy  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  public  authorities,  has  been 
probated  this  week  in  the  Suffolk  Probate 
Court.  By  its  terms  Grafton  relatives  and 
many  public  Institutions  of  an  educational 
and  charitable  nature  will  receive  large 
bequests.  R.  C.  Billings  was  a  Boston  boy, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  the  city.  He  died 
on  June  12,  leaving  a  fortune  estimated  at 
$2,000,000. 

•  His  was  a  long  and  delightful  life.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  on  Jan.  3,  1810.  His 
father,  Ebenezer  Billings,  was  descended 
from  the  old  Billings  ancestry  of  West  Rox- 
bury.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Cleverly,  of 
that  portion  of  Braintree  now  called  Qulncy, 
was  descended  from  the  old  Nash  family  of 
Weymouth.  His  grandfather  was  Daniel 
Nash.  In  early  life  Mr.  Billings  attended 
the  Boston  schools  and  was  of  the  old  Latin 
School,  from  which  he  entered  the  well- 
known  dry  goods  jobbing  house  of  Thomas 
Tarbell  &  Co.,  in  State  street.  With  that 
firm  he  removed  to  the  location  in  Milk 
street  next  the  old  house  of  A.  A.  Law- 
rence &  Co.,  adjoining  Pearl  street.  He  at- 
I  tracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Faulkner, 
who  was  really  the  genius  of  the  firm,  and 
thereafter  the  two  became  almost  insepa- 
rable. The  house  became  especially  Inter- 
ested In  flannels,  and  was  so  Identified  with 
that  branch  of  the  trade  as  to  be  known  as 
"The  Flannel  House."  Mr.  Billings  was 
soon  taken  into  the  firm,  and  he  followed  it 
through  all  its  various  changes  from 
Thomas  Tarbell  &  Co.,  to  Faulkner,  Kim- 
ball &  Co.  and  Faulkner,  Page  &  Co.  They 
achieved  great  success.  He  was  twice  mar- 
i  rled,  his  first  wife  being  a  daughter  of 
!  Captain  Charles  Hills  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
Two  children  were  born  to  him,  but  his 
entire  family  had  passed  on  before  his 
death. 

His  own  habits  of  punctuality,  close  at- 
tention to  business  and  sterling  Integrity 
were  unequalled.  He  was  so  genial,  so 
delightful,  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  his 
going  by  clockwork,  although  he  was  al- 
ways sure  to  be  there  when  wanted.  It  Is 
said  of  him  that  when  Mr.  Billings  went 
to  lunch  his  lifelong  friend  and  business 
partner  could  say  positively  that  he  would 
reappear  in  the  office  at  exactly  one  o'clock, 
and  on  the  minute  Mr.  Billings  was  there 
again  ready  to  resume  business.  His 
neighbors  were  accustomed  to  set  their 
■watches  by  his  going  and  coming.  Not 
that  he  was  prim,  but  that  it  was  second 
nature  to  him  to  be  absolutely  punctual  in 
all  that  he  did.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  if  anybody  did,  keenly  enjoying  a 
good  story  or  joke,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
good  to  hear,  as  one  of  his  close  friends 
put  it. 

He  purchased  the  beautiful  estate  at  the 
corner  of  Rockwood  and  Pond  streets,  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  opposite  the  J.  Ingersoll 
Bowdltch  estate,  and  enlarged  it  from  four 
or  five  acres  to  a  charming  country  seat 
of  some  thirty  acres.  It  occupies  an  emi- 
nence, and  when  the  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  trees  by  the  winter  frosts  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  Boston.  Mr.  Billings  had 
en  ardent  affection  for  the  Unitarian  faith. 
It  was  he  who  put  the  spire  upon  the 
church  of  that  denomination  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  He  was  a  liberal  employer  of  labor. 
'•The  best  indication  of  this  is  shown  In  his 
lability  to  keep  his  help  so  many  years,  as 


demonstrated   in   the   Item   of   his   will   be-  I 
queathlng  $10,000  each   to  his   two   faithful  ! 
Servant*  of  forty  years  In  his  household.  In  j 
consideration  of  their  many  years  of  faith- 
ful devotion  to  him. 

He  was  not  so  much  a  lover  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  of  literature,  Mr.  Billings 
-was  very  active  for  his  years,  and  enjoyed 
vigorous  health  till  last  September.  Ho  was 
not  a  society  or  club  man,  but  he  was  a  very 
hospitable  entertainer,  and  enjoyed  the 
opening  of  his  house  to  all  his  relatives  and 
friends.  He  was  very  fond  of  outdoor  life, 
and  was  constantly  enriching  life  property 
by  the  setting  out  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs. 
Mr.  Billings  was  named  for  Robert  Charles 
Vose,  a  relative  who  lived  at  Augusta,  Me., 
and  was  a  prominent  citizen  there. 

Mr.  Billings  left  no  immediate  family. 
The  personal  bequests  are,  by  the  terms  of 
his  will,  to  be  paid  first,  clear  of  all  taxes, 
and  then  the  public  bequests  are  to  be  paid. 
If  there  should  be  a  surplus  left  after  the 
payment  of  both  kinds  of  legacies,  $100,000 
of  the  residue  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  for  its  art  school,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  to  be  used  by  his  executors  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  tax  which  the  es- 
tate will  have  to  pay  to  the  Commonwealth 
upon  the  personal  bequests  to  satisfy  the 
collateral  Inheritance  law  will  be  about 
f  30, 000. 

The  public  bequests  are:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, $100,000;  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  $100,000;  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  to  found  the  "Bil- 
lings student  fund,"  with  the  understand- 
ing that  any  student  receiving  benefit  from 
the  fund  Is  expected  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco  in  any  of  their 
varied  forms,  $30,000;  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  $100,000;  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  $50,000;  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  Roxbury, 
$50,000;  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  of  Boston,  $30,000;  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  $25,000;  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  $10,000; 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  Bos- 
ton, $25,000;  the  "G-Tlndall  Reynolds"  fund 
of  the  same  association,  $10,000;  the  Boston 
Young-  Men's  Christian  Union,  48  Boylston 
street,  Boston,  $25,000;  the  Home  for  Aged 
Men,  West  Springfield  street,  Boston,  $23,- 
000;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute, Hampton.  Ve...  $25,000;  Tuskegee 
Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala,,  $10,000;  At- 
lanta University,  Atlanta,  Go.,  $10,000; 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Aiding  Dis- 
charged Convicts,  Boston,  $10,000;  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Chil- 
dren, Thompson's  Island,  $10,000;  Children's 
Mission  for  the  Children  of  the  Destitute, 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  $10,000;  Boston  Ly- 
lng-In  Hospital,  $10,000;  Morton  Hospital, 
Taunton,  $10,000;  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches,  Boston,  $10,000;  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury, 
$10,000;  Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  $10,- 
000;  Washingtonian  Home,  Waltham  street, 
Boston,  $10,000;  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy- 
lum, Jamaica  Plain,  $10,000;  trus- 
tees of  the  Eliot  School,  Eliot 
street,  Jamaica  Plain,  $10,000;  Unitarian 
Church,  Corey  and  Centre  streets,  West 
Roxbury,  to  be  invested  in  a  secure  mort- 
gage for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  save 
that  the  church  is  to  care  for  the  Eben 
Billings  tomb,  $10,000;  Sailors'  Snug  Har- 
bor, Quincy,  $3000;  Boston  Pilots'  Relief 
Association,  Boston,  $25,000;  Boston  Dis- 
pensary, Bennett  street,  $10,000;  Jamaica 
Plain  Dispensary,  $25,000;  Children's  Hos- 
pital,  Huntington   avenue,   $50,000. 

The  personal  bequests  are  as  follows: 
To  his  late  brother  George's  wife,  Mrs. 
Julia  M.  Billings,  $10,000;  to  his  nephew, 
Frank  S.  Billings,  $100,000,  and  to  that 
nephew's  wife,  Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Billings, 
$10,000,  and  for  their  daughter,  Miss  Frieda 
G.  Billings,  $50,000,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  accumulate  until  she  is  twenty-one 
years  old,  when  she  will  receive  the  income 
of  the  fund,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  years 
she  shall  receive  the  principal;  to  his"  cou- 
sin, Lydla  Augusta  Barnard,  $30,0tX),  and  to 
James  M.  Barnard,  $1000;  to  his  cousin, 
Samuel  B.  Dana,  $23,000,  and  to  that  cou- 
sin's wife,  Mrs.  Katherlne  W.  Dana,  $10,000, 
and  to  their  son  $10,000;  to  his  cousins,  Mrs.' 
Susan  B.  Warren  and  her  sister,  Sarah  D. 
I  Gore,  $10,000  each,  and  to  Edward  Warren 
and  Susan  B.  Wrenshall,  children  of  Mrs. 
Susan  B.  Warren,  $3000  each;  to  his  cousins^ 
Mary  Azubah  French  and  Caroline 
French,  $10,000  each;  to  his  cousins, 
Thomas  Minns  and  his  sister,  Miss  Susan 
Minns,  $5000  each;  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Fan- 
nie A.  P.  Saft'ord,  and  to  her  daughter,  Miry 


Saffonl,  $9000  c  ,,<.-h,  and  to  Fannie  P.  Town- 
96000;  to  )ii:-.  ••ouBin,  Mrs.  Pauline  w 
McMaln  <>t  !>.•  Pere,  Wis.,  $20,000,  and.  If 
she  Is  dead,  to  her  children;  to  Mrs.  Anna  A. 
Noyes  of  Newburyport,  $lo,(KKi,  „.;,,]  t„  her 
Arlliur  and  Henry,  $5000  Bach,  and  to 
her  brother,  Charles  n.  Andrews,  $6000;  to 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Hill  and  to  Mlsa  Pauline 
Lewis  of  Jamaica  Plain  district,  $111,000 
each;  to  Albert  J^ewis  $5000,  and  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Charlie  Lewis,  $2500;  to  Charles  I* 
Hill,  $5000;  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louise  Hill, 
and  to  their  son,  Robert  B.,  $2500  each;  to 
Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Richardson,  $5000,  and  to 
her  husband,  FTank  H.  Richardson,  $2500; 
to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Spauldlng  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
to  Mrs.  Henrietta  Spauldlng  of  West  New- 
ton, $5000  each;  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson  Rey- 
nolds of  Norwich,  Conn.,  $3000;  to  Edward 
G.  Reynolds  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Lucy 
G.  Richardson  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Alice 
R.  Keyes  of  Concord,  Mass.,  children  of 
the  late  Grlndall  Reynolds,  $5000  each;  to 
W.  Prentiss  Parker,  to  Mary  Parker  and  to 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hayden,  children  of  Augustus 
Parker,  and  to  George  H.  Parker,  now  of 
Cullman,  Ala,,  $5000  each;  to  Augustus  H. 
Wright  of  Ablngton,  who  married  his  niece, 
now  dead,  $10,000;  to  Miss  Helen  Billings 
Morris,  daughter  of  Edward  C.  Morris, 
$10,000,  and  to  her  cousin.  Miss  Beulah 
Strong.  $10,000;  to  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Faulkner, 
to  Mrs.  Annie  R.  Hayden,  to  Miss  Fannie 
M.  Faulkner,  to  Mrs..  Helen  W.  Hubbard 
and  to  Eliot  Hubbard,  $1000  each;  to 
Matthew  Luce,  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
T.  Luce,  to  his  children,  Matthew  Luce,  Jr., 
and    Edith   Luce,    $10,000  each. 

The  Billings  family,  which  Is  thus  en- 
riched to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  live  on 
Worcester  street.  Dr.  F.  S."  Billings  Is  a 
scientist  of  rare  ability,  and  was  formerly 
the  leading  professor  of  sciences  at  Ne- 
braska University.  Dr.  Billings  has  written 
several  works  on  scientific,  moral,  political 
and  medical  questions,  which  have  at- 
tracted widespread  attention.  One  of  Dr. 
Billings's  best-known  books,  "How  Shall 
the  Rich  Escape?"  was  accepted  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  book  committee  of  the 
Grafton  Public  Library,  and  after  being 
put  in  circulation  was  withdrawn.  Dr. 
Billings  informed  a  newspaper  reporter  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  the  way 
they  took  to  effect  their  purposes  will  cost 
the  town  a  cool  $100,000.  He  said  It  was 
his  and  his  wife's  intention  to  make  a  me- 
morial to  the  town  by  leaving  such  a  sum 
of  money  to  Grafton  as  would  pay  for 
special  college  courses  of  the  best  young 
women  graduates  of  the  high  school  who 
were  orphans  or  the  daughters  of  widows 
absolutely  unable  to  educate  them.  The 
only  conditions  he  intended  to  Impose  were 
that  the  girls  receiving  the  benefit  of  his 
endowment  should  have  shown  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  ability  as  students  of  the 
high  school  and  maintain  a  good  standing 
at  college;  that  no  questions  of  religion  or 
Christian  morality  should  be  considered  in 
regard  to  the  students  and  that  the  appli- 
cants for  his  endowment  should  be  free 
thinkers  or  daughters  of  free  thinkers. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  personal 
bequests,  these  are  made  to  friends:  To 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Frederick  S.  Cool- 
idge  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Isa  Councilman  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  Bolles,  wife  of  Richard 
F.  Bolles,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Eastman,  $5000 
each;  Mrs.  C.  Louise  Dudley,  $4000;  Miss 
Mary  Johnson,  $10iX);  Miss  Elizabeth  Page 
Brewer,  a  public  school  teacher,  $3000;  Alice 
L.  Bemis  and  Hannah  Long,  $10,000  each. 

The  executors  named  are  Thomas  Minns, 
Matthew  Luce  and  Joseph  S.  Kendall.  The 
will  is  dated  May  10,  1895,  and  witnesses  to 
It  and  the  codicils,  the  last  of  which  Is 
dated  Feb.  6,  1S9P,  are  Edward  M.  Munyan, 
Frank  Belcher  and  Fred  N.  Manning. 
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The  News. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1899. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on 
Perkins  Street  "ill  close  its  school 
term  next  Tuesday.  For  a  farewell 
outing-  the  boys  of  the  primary  de- 
partment were  given  a  picnic  Thurs- 
day at  Marine  Park,  South  Boston. 
Several  of  the  teachers  will  enjoy 
their  vacations  away  from  Boston. 
Miss  Grace  W.  Thomas  leaves  for  Con- 
necticut; Miss  Henrietta  Stratton  and 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley  go  to  Detroit; 
Miss  Maud  Hamilton  to  Pennsylvania; 
Miss  Isabelle  Greeley,  the  matron,  to 
Bradford,  N.  H.;  Miss  Flora  C.  Foun- 
tain, assistant  matron  to  Xw  Bruns- 
wick; Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  to  Bridgeton, 
Me.;  Miss  C.  M.  Boring,  Eastport,  Me.; 
Miss  A.  M.  Lane,  Southboro,  Mass.; 
Miss  E.  M.  Fairbanks  to  Southboro; 
Miss  A.  E.  Shedd  to  Richmond,  Ind.; 
Miss  Laura  A.  Brown  to  Wrentham; 
Miss  M.  J.  Jones,  Canada;  Miss  Ber- 
tha Hoppins,  Hopedale;  Miss  Helen 
M.  Abbott  to  New  York;  Miss  Martha 
E  Hall  to  Harwich,  Mass. 


American     Art    Journal. 


NEW  YORK,   SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1899. 


The  graduating  exhibition  of  the  Per- 
kins Blind  School  were,  as  usual,  in  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Superintendent  Anag- 
nos's  influence  was  everywhere  manifest, 
but  his  voice  never  heard,  as  is  always  the 
case.  General  Francis  H.  Appleton  pre- 
sided, giving  diplomas  to  five  girls  and 
seven  boys,  and  speaking  with  judicious 
brevity ;  but  this  praise  can  not  be  awarded 
the  one  other  speaker,  who  devoted  forty- 
five  minutes  to  dreary  educational  plati- 
tudes, and  only  made  himself  interesting 
for  such  an  occasion  in  the  last  ten  min- 
utes. Thomas  Springer,  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
talked  through  his  interpreter,  about  the 
Boston  boys  of  1690  and  1899,  with  his 
own  illustrations.  The  musical  numbers 
were  Faust  selections,  by  the  Band ;  sev- 
eral Kindergarten  songs  ;  Huh  Waltz,  by 
the  Kinder-orchestra,  composed  by  C.  C. 
Rueske ;  a  sacred  song,  Light  of  the 
World,  by  Le  Beau  ;  set  to  Gounod's  Ce- 
cilia music ;  Mendelssohn's  chorus,  On 
the  Sea. 
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Can  it  be  possible  that  Helen  Keller 
owes  all  her  knowledge  of  things  to 
her  sensory  organs?  No,  it  is  sub- 
conscious power  with  the  assistance 
of  the  imagination  that  uses  her 
larger  insight  to  make  clear  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  things  which  her  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard. 


Contributions. 

WIio    is    Responsible? 

In  what    relation    does    Miss  Sul- 
livan  stand    to  Helen    to-day?    is  a 
question  a    proper  answer    to  which 
involves  more  than  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  permit  me   to  undertake. 
They    have   lived    together  as    com- 
panion   and    ward,    as    teacher    and 
pupil,    as  learners    together,    and  as 
student   and    interpreter.      There    is 
their  domestic  life,  their  social  diver- 
sions,   their  friendly  intercourse  and  I 
their  undoubted  love  for  each  other. 
All  this  covers  a  range  infinitely  too 
wide    and    varied    for    detailed    and 
specific     discussion     in     its    bearing 
upon  the  subject    question.      Yet  its 
importance  is  recognized  and  as  it  is 
revealed    in    features    that    may    be 
touched   upon,   its  influence    will  be 
apparent. 

The    many  more  or  less    authentic 
reports   which  have    been    furnished 
to    the  reading    public    have    helped 
us  to  understand  the  course,    to    re- 
alize the  exceptional  excellence,  and 
to  judge  of  the    results    of  her  early 
instruction.      Miss  Sullivan  did  well, 
Helen     did     more.      "Nothing    suc- 
:    ceeds    like     success,"    and   so    mar-' 
velous     was     the     progress  of    this 
i    wonderful  girl  that    whatever    had 
been    done    by    Miss    Sullivan    was 
!    accepted  without  question.      But  if 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that   her    work  is  incapable  of 
amendment,  we  would  crown  it  with 
perfection.      The  end  to  all  progress 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  has 
not    been    reached,    however,    and 
under  the  circumstances,   when  Hel- 
en's advancement  seems   to   be  hin- 
dered, there  is  believed  to  be  good 
ieS;=.  Sj  why  the  cause  of  it  should,  at 
least,  be  suggested. 

Undoubtedly  there    has    been    a 
I  great  deal  said  and    published  about 


Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  which 
has  done  them  injustice  and  has  been 
misleading  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  idle  comment  that  has 
placed  the  early  instruction  of  Helen 
Keller  on  a  plane  of  superiority. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  differ- 
ence of  opinion  cannot  controvert. 
It  may  be  that  to  Helen's  great 
precocity  much  of  the  credit  can  be 
ascribed,  but  that  she  did  so  well, 
that  she  was  so  rapidly  and  roundly 
developed,  is  largely  due  to  Miss 
Sullivan,  whose  wise  use  of  methods, 
whose  patience  and  sympathetic 
nature  has  stamped  her  as  a  rare 
primary  teacher. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  been  with  Helen 
Keller  a  long  time.  It  was  she  who 
first  brought  to  that  sightless  life 
intellectual  vision,  and  as  words 
began  to  mean  something  to  Helen, 
joy  came  to  her  life,  the  world  seem- 
ed bright,  and  the  happiness  and  grat- 
itude which  filled  her  soul  found  its 
interpretation  in  love.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise?  Then  they 
worked  together,  sharing  each  others 
pleasures  and  winning  for  themselves 
the  plaudits  of  an  appreciative  public. 
What  was  done  for  Helen  was  done 
for  her  teacher.  Where  Helen  went 
there  was  to  be  found  Miss  Sullivan 
by  her  side  as  a  companion,  or  as  a 
teacher,  or  as  an  interpreter,  or  per- 
haps as  all  three.  They  lived'  to- 
gether closer  than  mother  and  daugh- 
ter; one  assuming  full  responsibil- 
ity, the  other  resting  in  undisturbed 
confidence.  Their  place  of  work 
has  been  transferred  from  time  to 
time.  Helen  has  had  other  teachers; 
yet  they  remained  inseperable  in  per- 
son and  in  name. 

Miss  Sullivan,  no  doubt,  felt  that 
she  had  clearly  earned  all  the  credit 
she  had  been  given.  She  may  have 
believed  that  she  had  certain  rights 
to  be  respected,  and  from  a  human 
standpoint  would  it  have  been  un- 
natural for  her  to  have  looked  upon 
Helen  as  belonging  to  her  iu  so  far  as 
i  she  represented  a  product  of  her  own 
development?  In  her  position  Miss 
Sullivan  guarded  her  interests  with 
fidelity.  That  which  was  most 
valuable  to  her,  that  which  had 
made  her  reputation,  that  which 
furnished  social  privileges  and  per- 
sonal opportunities,  that  which  had 
provided  her  with  an  annuity,  aud 
that  upon  which  was  based  all  her 
future  possibilities,  was  the  relation 
which  she  bore  towards  Helen  Kel- 
ler. Was  it  for  her  advantage, 
then,  to  allow  anything  to  weaken 
that  relation?  We  are  never  merci- 
ful enough  to  humau  weakness,  and 
if  Miss  Sullivan    becam    foo    selfish 


in  defending  her  interests,  she  prob- 
ably did  so  ancoDBOHHisly.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  believe 
that  in  anything  she  did  there  was 
ever  even  a  trace  of  willingness  on 
her  part  to  profit  at  the  expense  of 
her  pupil.  Yet  for  our  personal 
shortcomings,  our  human  mistakes, 
we  are  judged  and  criticised. 

A  word  has  been  spoken  now  and 
then,  first  by  one,  then  another,  that 
certain  practices  in  the  instruction 
and  care  of  Helen,  have  been  follow- 
ed to  her  disadvantage.  After  the 
Cambridge  incident  this  rumor  was 
revived  and  given  renewed  currency, 
and  much  that  was  said  and  done  to 
counteract  its  influence,  reflected 
either  directly  or  impliedly  on  the 
school  in  which  Helen  was  a  pupil. 
All  the  reasons  for  Helen's  with- 
drawal from  this  school  have  never 
been  generally  known  and  perhaps 
never  will,  but  whether  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  one  for  which  Miss 
Sullivan  is  responsible,  the  facts,  as 
j  far  as  they  are  here  related,  must 
determine  for  themselves. 

In  September,  1896,  Helen  Kel- 
ler entered  the  Cambridge  School 
for  girls  to  prepare  for  college. 
Mr.  Gilman  says,  "She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  teacher.  Miss  Anne 
M.  Sullivan,  the  plan  being  to  have 
both  in  every  class,  Miss  Sullivan 
being  the  interpreter  to  Helen  of  the 
instruction  of  the  respective  teachers. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Helen 
was  to  live  in  the  constaut  society 
of  seeing  and  hearing  persons,  and 
to  be  taught  in  classes  of  normal 
pupils,  by  instructors  who  had  no 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  or 
the  blind.  Her  companionship,  not 
alone  in  school  time,  but  in  the 
hours  at  home,  was  to  be  supplied 
by  normal  persons.  I  had,  myself, 
no  experience  iu  work  with  any  but 
the  ordiuary  seeing  and  hearing 
pupils,  and  I  was  unable  to  converse 
with  Helen,  except  so  far  as  I  did  it 
by  allowing  her  to  talk  with  her 
mouth  and  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulty  of  taking  words  from  my 
lips  with  her  fingers. 

Though  Helen  had  not  before 
been  in  a  course  preparatory  to  col- 
lege, she  had  been  taught  much 
English,  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
needed  little  more  instruction  in 
that  direction  beyond  the  reading 
and  critical  study  of  the  hooks 
specially  assigned  by  the  colleges 
for  that  purpose  tor  the  year  I  -  ' 
She  had  also  made  good  progress  in 
French,  aud  it  was  thought  that 
some  review,  united  with  drill  in 
leading  French,  would  suffice  to  fit 
her  for  the  examination  in  that 
language.      Two    years    previous    to 


her  coming  to  Cambridge,  Helen 
bad  received  instruction  in  Latin, 
amounting,  as  Miss  Sullivan  estimat- 
ed, to  one-balf  of  a  year's  drill  in  this 
scbool.  This  instruction  proved  to 
have  been  of  the  best  quality,  but 
it  was  felt  the  lapse  of  time  must 
have  left  the  impressions  somewhat 
dim  in  Miss  Keller's  mind.  Ger- 
man was  a  subject  in  which  Helen 
proved  uncommonly  facile,  and  we 
were  sure  that  a  good  year's  work 
would  fit  her  for  both  the  'element- 
ary' and  the  'advanced'  examina- 
tions." 

The  year  started  well,  and  Helen 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her 
teachers.  Miss  Sullivan  was  as  in- 
defatigable as  ever.  She  worked  for 
Helen  and  she  worked  for  herself. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 

effects  of  strain  were  noticeable. 
She  became  impatient,  and  in  her 
treatment  of  Helen  she  seemed  to 
lack  in  her  usually  good  judgment. 
Helen  had  already  taken  up  four 
subjects  which  were  entirely  new 
to  her,  she  had  to  work  all  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  leaving  no 
time  for  exercise,  and  she  began  to 
show  signs  of  being  overworked; 
yet  Miss  Sullivan  thought  that  two 
years,  instead  of  three,  as  planned 
by  Mr.  Gilman,  the  director  of  the 
school,  was  enough  time  to  take 
for  her  college  preparation.  This 
was  so  unlike  Miss  Sullivan  that  to 
those  who  know  her,  it  will  reveal 
that  she,  too,  was  suffering  from 
physical  exhaustion.  Her's  was  no 
easy  task.  It  was  Sunday,  Monday, 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
week  in  the  year,  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  she  waited  upon 
Helen  in  a  threefold  capacity. 
Further  evidence  of  this  fatigue 
came  in  the  way  of  numerous  com- 
plaints from  Miss  Sullivan,  in  her 
dislike  for  the  friendship  which  was 
being  cultivated  between  Helen  and 
her  young  lady  associates  of  Win- 
throp  Hall,  one  of  the  homes  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  in  her 
threat  to  carry  Helen  off  to  Europe 
if  Mr.  Gilman  refused  to  allow  her 
to  do  the  amount  of  work  which 
she,  Miss  Sullivan,  seemed  determ- 
ined to  have  her  do. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Gilman 
had  furnished  Helen  a  typewriter 
for  her  Greek  and  geometry  and 
when  her  teacher  in  physics  had 
learned  how  to  give  her  lessons 
without  the  assistance  of  an  inter- 
preter, Miss  Sullivan  might  have 
felt  as  though  the  ground  was  slip- 
ping from  under  her  feet,  and  that 
instead  of  trying  to  keep  up  she 
became  somewhat  alarmed  and  thor- 
oughly     dissatisfied.      As      matters 


stood,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Miss  Sullivan  was  irritable  and 
possibly  discontented.  But  that 
she  became  displeased  because  a 
way  was  found  to  relieve  her  of  a 
part  of  her  work,  that  she  became 
jealous  because  Helen  could  be 
taught  without  her  assistance,  is 
confessedly  hard  to  believe.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  attribute 
the  reasons  for  her  lack  of  self-con- 
trol to  physical  conditions. 

During  the  first  part  of  Helen's 
second  school  year  she  and  Miss 
Sullivan  were  living  in  Winthrop 
Hall.  The  members  of  the  house- 
hold— bright  girls,  sympathetic  and 
deeply  interested  in  Helen — left 
nothing  undone  which  courtesy  and 
good  breeding  demanded  of  them. 
The  attention  of  so  many,  however, 
and  the  frequent  calls  from  Helen's 
sister  Mildred,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  pupil  in  the  school,  were  dis- 
tracting. This  in  itself  was  dis- 
agreeable to  Miss  Sullivan  who,  bent 
upon  her  work,  may  be  excused 
if,  intolerant  even  of  unintentional 
disturbance,  she  complained  to  that 
extent  which  made  it  seem  expedient 
for  Mr.  Gilman  to  open  Howells 
House  and    transfer    Helen    and  her 

to  it. 

Things  were  in  this  condition 
when  it  became  known  to  Miss 
Sullivan  that  her  separation  from 
Helen  had  been  suggested.  Ts  it 
at  all  to  her  discredit  that  she  ; 
immediately  went  to  Mr.  Gilman 
and  said  that  she  was  going  to  take 
Helen  home?  Of  course  it  may  be 
said  that  if  Miss  Sullivan  had  cared 
more  for  Helen  and  less  for  herself, 
she  would  have  been  willing  to  sac- 
rifice her  feelings  in  Helen's  behalf. 
But  that  to  give  up  Helen  altogeth- 
er would  be  to  serve  her  was  a  prop- 
osition upon  which  opinion  could 
well  be  divided.  The  refusal  of 
Mr.  Gilman  to  allow  Helen  to  go, 
except  on  authority  of  her  mother, 
may  have  created  the  impression 
that  it  was  he  who  was  trying  to 
take  her  from  Miss  Sullivan.  Any- 
way it  stirred  Miss  Sullivan  with 
indignation  and  she  abruptly  left 
the  place. 

Helen,  feeling  herself  deserted, 
blamed  Mr.  Gilman,  who  himself 
was  filled  with  anxiety  at  the  turn 
matters  had  taken.  Miss  Sullivan  re- 
turned, and  accepting  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  she,  Helen, 
and  Mildred  went  down  to  Wrenthem 
to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation.  In 
the  meantime  Mrs.  Keller  had  been 
sent  for,  and  soon  after  her  arrival 
both  Helen  and  Mildred  were  with- 
drawn   from    the    school ;   Helen    to 


continue  study  under  Miss  Sullivan 
and  a  tutor,  Mr.  Keith,  who  was  to 
devote  three  hours  every  Saturday, 
and  Mildred  to  return  to  Tuscumbia 
with  her  mother. 

That  the  wisest  course  has  been 
followed  seems  doubtful.  That  the 
substitution  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion followed  at  Wrenthem  for  the 
systematic,  progressive  course  which 
obtains  at  Cambridge  is  a  step  back- 
wards, few  will  deny.  That  instead 
of  being  prepared  for  college  in 
two  years,  as  Miss  Sullivan  insisted 
that  she  should  be,  three  years,  the 
time  set  by  Mr.  Gilman  for  her 
preparation,  are  already  drawing  to 
a  close  and  three  or  four  months  will 
determine  whether  even  now  she 
will  be  ready  to  enter  Radcliffe  this 
fall,  as  she  probably  would  have 
been  had  she  remained  at  Cambridge 
school.  If  these  changes  have  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  approval  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who 
is  responsible?  Why  were  they 
made?     What  is  the  result? 

It  is  not  plain  that  Helen  has  ben- 
efited by  the  change,  but  from  her 
own  words  we  see  how  through  error 
of  fact  she  has  been  introduced  to 
cruelty,  wickedness,  deceit,  and  how 
the  strength  of  prejudice  has  even 
made  her  suspicious  of  man  and 
■distrustful  of  humane  goodness. 
Speaking  of  the  trouble  she  says, 
"But  still  I  can  never  forget  jhis 
terrible  experience.  Even  now  its 
magnitude  appalls  me.  It  is  like 
rushing  blindly  through  a  grim,  black 
underground  passage,  and  then 
climbing  up  to  the  light  of  day,  and 

looking  down  with  a  shudder  into 
the  awful  vastness  of  the  passage, 
doubly  dark  and  fearful  in  contrast 
with  the  light  and  gladness  without. 
I  feel  that  this  sorrow  has  made  a 
woman  of  me.  I  have  learned  the 
bitter  lesson,  that  men  can  be  false 
and  wicked,  even  while  they  seem 
kind  and  true,  and  I  can  never  again 
feel  the  simple,  fearless  trust  in 
humane  goodness  that  I  used  to. 
But  *  *  *  the  worst  is  over 
now,  and  we  have  no  more  to  fear 
from  *  *  *  any  one  else.  Any- 
way, nothing  shall  ever  separate  me 
from  Teacher.  Wherever  I  go,  I 
will  take  her  with  me,  and  which- 
ever home  I  may  adopt  in  the  fu- 
ture she  shall  share  it  with  me." 

Of  course  Helen  had  heard  but 
one  side  of  the  story,  and  up  to  a 
few  months  ago,  when  she  was  in- 
formed differently,  she  believed 
that  Mr.  Gilman  had  sought  to  sep- 
arate her  from  Miss  Sullivan.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  not  Mr.  Gilman  at 
all.     He  neither  originated  the  idea 


that  Helen  was  being  over-worked, 
or  that  she  and  Miss  Sullivan- should 
be  separated.  Both  were  suggested 
to  him  by  others,  to  whom  such  a 
course  seemed  inevitable. 

Whether  Miss  Sullivan's  remain- 
ing with  Helen  is  or  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  discussion,  and  regardless  of 
what  the  correct  decision  on  this 
may  be,  Helen's  education  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  public  interest,  a 
work  in  which  results  are  of  value  to 
teachers  generally,  and  nothing 
(should  be  done  that  will  interfere 
(with  its  fullest  success. 

Mr.  Wade,  one  of  Helen's  sincere 
friends,  says,  ''For  my  part,  irre- 
spective of  all  questions  between 
Miss  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gilman,  I 
thoroughly  believe  from  my  long 
acquaintance  with  the  parties,  that 
Helen  Keller  can  never  remain  long; 
an  attendant  on  any  large  educa- 
tional establishment  with  Miss 
Sullivan  as  her  companion.  Helen 
really  does  not  now  need  Miss 
Sullivan  as  a  teacher,  for  she  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  teach  Miss  Sullivan 
than  be  taught  by  her;  all  that 
Helen  now  needs  is  an  interpreter 
and  a  companion.  Then  Miss 
Sullivan  is  not  one  of  the  kind  to 
readily  abdicate  powers  and  privi- 
leges long  enjoyed.  She  has  been 
supreme  in  all  matters  connected 
with  Helen  for  so  long  that  she  can- 
not bring  herself  to  taking  second 
place  to  anybody;  yet  it  is  quite 
obvious  to  anyone  who  thinks  over 
such  a  case,  that  while  Helen  is  a 
pupil  in  a  school,  Miss  Sullivan 
must  necessarily  take  a  very  second- 
ary place  to  the  one  she  has  so  long 
held.  Then,  too,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Miss  Sullivan  has  the  great  tact 
required  in  one  holding  so  delicate  a 
position  as  Helen's  teacher  in  a  large 
school.  Such  a  teacher  (companion 
if  you  choose  to  so  call  it)  must  have 
many  special  privileges  accorded 
her,  and  those  privileges  must  give 
rise  to  some  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  other  teachers ;  therefore  the 
most  supreme  tact  is  required  to 
watch  and  guard  every  step  and  ut- 
terance, and  the  character  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  association  for  so  long  with 
Helen,  has  cut  the  foundation  for 
any  exercise  of  such  tact  completely 
from  under  her.  The  fact  is,  cer- 
tain very  ill-advised  friends  of  both 
Helen  and  Miss  Sullivan  have  done 
the  latter  very  great  harm  by  their 
unthinking  praise  of  her  methods  of 
education  with  Helen.  Dr.  Graham 
Bell's  statement  that  the  same  meth- 
ods that  were  pursued  with  Helen 
Keller  if  pursued  with  any  other 
child  of  average  intelligence   would 


produce  equivalent  results,  was  not 
only  enormously  incorrect,  but  very 
damaging,  for  before  such  state- 
ments became  common  Miss  Sullivan 
had  no  special  elevation  of  notions 
as  to  her  share  in  Helen's  evolution, 
and  that  cannot  be  said  to-day. 
It  is  utterly  incomprehensible  how 
intelligent  people  can  entertain  the 
idea  that  Helen  is  only  a  product  of 
superior  teaching.  No  possible 
kind  or  amount  of  teaching  could 
have  instilled  those  exquisite  char- 
acteristics of  mind  and  heart  that 
are  so  marked  in  her,  and  which 
Miss  Jennie  Chappell,  in  ber  story  of 
Helen  Keller,  has  most  justly  point- 
ed out  as  the  greatest  marvels  con- 
nected with  her.  Therefore,  if 
Another  gave  her  her  heart  and  char- 
acter, why  is  it  to  be  assumed  that 
any  mortal  gave  her  her  intelli- 
gence?" T.   M~  B.  ~"'' 
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A  Question  Between  Train- 
ing and  Genius. 
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FOOL  can  cast  a  stone  into 
the  sea,  but  a  hundred  wise 
men  cannot  get  it  out."  The  force 
of  this  Russian  proverb  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  paragraph  which 
was  taken  from  an  educational  jour- 
nal:  "If  as  much  pains  should  be 
taken  to  educate  the  ordinary  dull 
boy  or  girl  as  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Helen  Keller,  results  quite  as  pro- 
nounced might  be  exhibited." 

Early  in    the  development  of  this 
phenomenal  girl,    when  the    unfold- 
ing of  her  mind  revealed  truly  tran- 
scendental     powers,        the       world 
marveled.      Blind  and  deaf,   yet  she 
saw  and  heard  with  an    appreciation 
finer   and    fuller    than    that   of   the 
majority    of    those     who    can    both 
see  and  hear.      With  less  than  three 
years'  instruction  she  wrote    stories 
beautiful  and  interesting,   verse  that 
was  touching  and  sweet,  and,  besides 
using  English  with  rare   good  taste, 
she  read    and    wrote    French    quite 
well.     In  all,   Helen  Keller  received 
but  ten  lessons  in  speech,   beginning 
March  26th,    1890.      On  the  19th  of 
the    following    month,    twenty- four 
days  after  receiving   her  first  lesson 
with  Miss  Fuller,  she  is  said  to  have 
given  orally    an  account   of   a    visit 
she  had  made    to  Dr.    Oliver    Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Was  this  entirely  the  result  of 
training?  Enthusiastic  friends,  with- 
out thinking  what  the  effect  of  their 
words  might  be,  said,  "yes."  This 
answer  has  been  passed  from  one  to 
another   until    press   and     platform 


have  affirmed  it.  The  word  has 
gone  forth.      Can  it  be  recalled? 

Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  27th 
day  of  June,  1880.  On  her  paternal 
side  she  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Cas- 
per Keller,  who  came  to  America  from 
Switzerland,  and  of  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Moore,  who  was  aid-de-camp 
to  Lafayette.  On  her  maternal  side 
her  grandfather  was  General  Charles 
William  Adams,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge;  her  grandmother 
was  Helen  Everett.  Among  her 
ancestral  relatives  were  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and 
Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Helen,  until  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  faculties.  At  this  age 
she  had  a  serious  illness,  which,  it 
is  thought,  deprived  her  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  not  until  her 
seventh  year  was  the  course  of  her 
life  diverted  by  formal  instruction. 
She  had  lived,  not  exposed  to 
anger,  selfish  scheming,  duplicity, 
or  deceit,  but  in  a  habitude  of 
thought  which  promoted  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  ber  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  and,  helped  by 
what  her  physical  eyes  had  seen,  she 
instilled  that  love  for  the  beautiful 
which  in  later  life  finds  expression 
in  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  liner  and  happier  effects  of 
nature  and  all  that  is  harmonious 
and  elevating  in  the  world.  The 
impact  of  mind  and  the   dominating 
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force  of  a  new  personality  were  to 
change  conditions  and  influences. 
New  ideas  were  to  invade  the  realm 
in  which  Helen's  tendencies,  pre- 
ferences, aversions,  and  moods  had 
been  supreme,  and  although  new 
mental  and  moral  habits  were  to  be 
formed,  the  deeper  nature  of  her 
true  self  would  continue  to  grow 
from  within,  leaving  as  the  greatest 
need  of  a  teacher,  the  supplying  of 
mental  equipment  from  without. 

Helen  had  profited  thru  heredity, 
her  home  environment  had  been 
good  and  the  germ  iu  the  child's 
nature  contained  within  itself  the 
powers  which  her  after  education 
helped  to  put  into  activity.  Children 
are  all  possessed  of  certain  innate 
abilities,  the  development  of  which 
is  their  education.  That  these  vary 
in  individuals  is  but  a  consequence 
of  the  law  of  reproduction,  for  they 


depen3    on    physical     conditions    to 
establish  their   number    and  degree. 
We  all  know  how  boys  and  girls  are 
sent  to  school,  not  that  they  may  be 
trained    in  one  direction,  but   for   a 
general       mental       unfolding.      We 
know,  too,  as  they  mature  in   years, 
how    life    vocations    are  thought   of 
and    how    they  are    selected.     It    is 
not  always  because  of  special  fitness 
that  a  boy  matriculates  in  a  medical 
college.      He     might    have    been     a 
lawyer,  a   merchant,  a   farmer,    had 
circumstances     or     bis     preferences  j 
connected    him   with    such   a   work; 
yet    while  pleading  at  the  bar,  driv- 
ing a  sharp  bargain,  or   holding  the 
handle   of    a   plow,    he  might    have  j 
failed    to  exercise   his    highest    gift. 
He  might  do  what  the  great    major- 
ity   of    men  are    doing — follow    the 
work  they  have  been   trained  for    or 
obliged  to  adopt,  instead  of  the  work 
for  which  nature  had  prepared   him.   | 


When  by  self  effort  or  by  school 
assistance  these  natural  powers  are 
developed  it  is  then  that  the  child 
becomes  precocious  or  the  man  a 
genius.  Washington  was  a  great 
commander  because  in  life  he  ex- 
ercised the  military  instincts  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  "Edison 
and  Tesla  are  men  of  genius,  tran- 
scending in  patience,  in  research,  in 
brilliancy  of  insight,  in  super- 
human skill  apparently,  in  adapting 
their  conceptions  of  power  to  the 
needs  of  men.  When  one  realizes 
how  long  the  world  awaited  a  genius 
to  materialize  Franklin's  ideals,  and 
with  Edison  came  Tesla,  giving  us 
the  power  to  warm,  to  light,  to  pro- 
pel our  cars,  with  little  apparent 
machinery  for  doing  any  of  these 
things,  and  then  considers  how 
much  these  men  have  not  had  by 
way    of    ordinary    training,    he  sees 


that  genius  does  indeed  consist  in 
the  power  to  transcend  ordinary 
and  specified  training  and  experi- 
ence. But  the  best  of  all,  by  the 
way  of  illustration  is  the  com- 
parison of  Everett's  great  address 
at  Gettysburg,  which  represented 
everything  that  art,  training,  ex- 
perience and  grace  could  do  to 
fashion  a  model  literary  and  ora- 
torical production,  with  its  com- 
panion piece — on  that  occasion — 
Lincoln's  'speech,'  a  flash  of  genius 
that  will  be  on  the  tongue  of  the 
school  boy  and  the  patriot  as  long 
as  this  Union  shall  endure.  Did 
Lincoln  learn  oratory?  Was  it  train- 
ing or  experience  that  flashed  forth 
that  speech?  Is  it  anything  against 
Abraham  Lincoln  tbat  he  lacked 
classical  inheritance,  educational 
opportunity,  platform  experience 
and  personal  grace?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius, 
which  transcended  all  ordinary  and 
specified  bounds  and  power?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer." 

A  child  is  born  into  the  world  with 
its  faculties  given  to  it  once  tor  all. 
No  power  can  be  put  into  it  which  is 
not  there  already.  Leslie's  Weekly 
brings  to  public  attention  little 
Mildred  Estelle  Bryan,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bryan,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  who  was  two  years  old  on 
the  28th  of  last  November.  "She 
sings  all  the  popular  songs,  in- 
cluding 'Peek-a-boo,'  'Coal-black 
Lady,'  'Hot  Time,'  and  so  on. 
She  began  to  sing  intelligently  and 
intelligibly  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  and  now  sings  anything 
that  she  hears.  She  does  not  merely 
hum  the  songs  in  a  disjointed  man- 
ner, but  speaks  the  words  as  clearly 
as  a  grown  person,  and  carries  the 
tune  perfectly.  She  will  sound  any 
note  on  the  piano  within  her  reach 
when  the  instrument  is  touched,  and 
sounds  it  clearly  and  distinctly."  To 
what  teacher  could  the  credit  be 
given  for  training  this  little  girl  to 
do  what  not  one  in  twenty  thousand 
of  her  age  could  do? 

After  having  been  under  instruc- 
tion not  more  than  eighteen  months, 
Helen  Keller,  who  at  the  time  was 
eight  years  old,  and  a  child  without 
language  except  what  she  had  ac- 
quired since  her  teacher  came  to  her, 
spent  the  summer  of  1888  with  a 
friend  in  Brewster,  Mass.  During 
her  stay  there  it  was  customary  for 
those  wbo  had  the  matter  in  charge 
to  entertain  Helen  at  times  with 
interesting  stories.  Among  others 
it  is  thought  that  "Frost  Fairies," 
by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  was  spelled 
to  her.  There  was  nothing  about  it 
deuiauding  special  attention,   and    it 


could  not  be  remembered  whether 
the  story  had  been  presented  in 
parts  or  that  Helen  had  been  told  it 
at  all.  Yet,  unimportant  as  it  all 
had  seemed,  this  deaf,  speechless, 
sightless  girl  had  taken  that  story 
in,  and  without  further  reference  to 
it,  reproduced  it  four  years  later. 
Huxley  says:  "Genius,  to  my  mind, 
means  innate  capacity  of  any  kind 
above  the  average  mental  level." 
Was  this  superior  innate  capacity,  or 
was  it  the  result  of  eighteen  months 
training? 

In  order  that  the  value  of  this 
circumstance  may  be  more  fully  set 
forth,  not  only  as  indicating  intense 
susceptibility,  but  as  demonstrating 
a  remarkable  power  of  sub-conscious 
memory,  the  original  story,  "Frost 
Fairies,"  and  Helen's  close  reproduc- 
tion, "The  Frost  King,"  are  here- 
with presented  for  comparison  : 

The  Frost  Kine. 

BY   HELEN   A.     KELLER. 

"King  Frost  lives  in  a  beautiful 
palace,  far  to  the  north,  in  the  land 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  palace, 
which  is  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription, was  built  centuries  ago,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Glacier.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  palace  we 
might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  moun- 
tain whose  peaks  were  mounting 
heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss 
of  the  departing  day.  But  on  nearer 
approach  we  should  discover  our 
error.  What  we  had  supposed  to  be 
peaks  were  in  reality  a  thousand 
glittering  spires.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  architecture 
of  this  ice-palace.  The  walls  were 
curiously  constructed  of  massive 
blocks  of  ice  which  terminate  in 
cliff-like  towers.  The  entrance  to 
the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched 
recess  and  it  is  guarded  night  and 
day  by  twelve  soldierly  looking 
white   bears. 

"But  children,  you  must  make 
King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first 
opportunity  you  have,  and  see  for 
yourselves  this  wonderful  palace. 
The  old  king  will  welcome  you 
kindly,  for  he  loves  children,  and  it 
is  his  chief  delight  to  give  them 
pleasure. 

"You  must  know  that  King 
Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has  great 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
but  as  he  is  a  generous  old  monarch 
he  endeavors  to  make  right  use  of 
his  riches.  So  wherever  he  goes  he 
does  many  wonderful  works;  he 
builds  bridges  over  every  stream,  as 
transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as 
strong  as  iron  ;  he  shakes  the  forest 
trees  until  the  ripe  nuts  fall  into  the 
laps  of  laughing   children;    he    puts 


the  flowers  to  sleep  with  one  touch 
of  his  hand;  then,  lest  we  should 
mourn  for  the  bright  faces  of  the 
flowers,  he  paints  the  leaves  with 
gold  and  crimson  and  emerald,  and 
when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  arc 
beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for 
the  flight  of  summer.  1  will  tell 
vou  how  King  Frost  happened  to 
think  of  painting  the  leaves,  for  it 
is  a  strange  story. 

"One  day  while  King  Frost  was 
surveying  his  vast  wealth  and  think- 
ing what  good  he  could  do  with  it, 
he  suddenly  bethought  him  of  bis 
jolly  old  neighbor,  Santa  Clans. 
'I  will  send  my  treasures  to  Santa 
Clans,'  said  the  king  to  himself. 
'He  is  the  very  man  to  dispose  of 
them  satisfactorily,  for  he  knows 
where  the  poor  and  unhappy  live, 
and  his  kind  old  heart  is  always  full 
of  benevolent  plans  for  their  relief,' 
So,  he  called  together  the  merry  lit- 
tle fairies  of  his  household,  and, 
showing  them  the  jars  and  vases 
containing  his  treasures,  he  bade 
them  carry  them  to  the  palace  of 
Santa  Claus  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
The  fairies  promised  obedience,  and 
were  off  in  a  twinkling,  dragging 
the  heavy  jars  and  vases  along 
after  them  as  well  as  they  could, 
dow  and  then  grumbling  a  little  at 
having  such  a  hard  task,  for  they 
were  idle  fairies  and  loved  to 
play  better  than  to  work.  After  a 
while  they  came  to  a  great  forest, 
and,  being  tired  and  hungry,  they 
would  rest  a  little  and  look  for  nuts 
before  continuing  their  journey. 
But  thinking  their  treasure  might 
be  stolen  from  them,  they  hid  the 
jars  among  the  thick  green  leaves 
of  the  various  trees  until  they  were 
sure  that  no  one  could  find  them. 
Then  they  began  to  wander  mer- 
rily about  searching  for  nuts,  climb- 
ing trees,  peeping  curiously  into  emp- 
ty birds'  nests  and  playing  hide  and 
seek  from  behind  the  trees.  Now 
these  naughty  fairies  were  so  busy 
and  so  merry  over  their  frolic  that 
they  forgot  all  about  their  errand 
and  their  master's  command  to  go 
quickty,  but  soon  they  found  to 
their  distnay  why  they  had  been 
bidden  to  hasten,  for  although  they 
had,  as  they  supposed,  hidden  the 
treasure  so  carefully,  yet  the  bright 
eyes  of  King  Sun  had  spied  out  the 
jars  among  the  leaves,  and  as  he 
and  King  Frost  could  never  agree 
as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  ben- 
efiting the  world,  he  was  very  glad 
of  a  good  opportunity  of  playing  a 
joke  upon  his  rather  sharp  rival. 
King  Sun  laughed  softly  to  himself 
when     the    delicate    jars   began    to 
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^srack  and  break.-  At  leDgtE- every 
jar  and  vase  was  cracked  or  broken 
and  the  precious  stones  they  contain- 
ed were  melting,  too,  and  running 
in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  forest. 

"Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  no- 
tice what  was  happening,  for  tbey 
were  down  on  the  grass,  and  the 
wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a 
long  time  in  reaching  them;  but  at 
last  they  plainly  heard  the  tinkling  of 
many  drops  falling  like  rain  through 
the  forest  and  sliding  from  leaf  to 
leaf  until  they  reached  the  little 
bushes  by  their  side,  when  to  their 
astonishment  they  discovered  that 
the  rain-drops  were  melted  rubies 
which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and 
turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in 
a  moment.  Then  looking  around 
more  closely  they  saw  that  much  of 
the  treasure  was  already  melted,  for 
the  oaks  and  maples  were  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  dresses  of  gold  and 
crimson  and  emerald.  It  was  very 
beautiful,  but  the  disobedient  fairies 
were  too  frightened  to  notice  the 
beauty  of  the  trees.  They  were 
afraid  that  King  Frost  would  come 
and  punish  them.  So  they  hid  them- 
selves among  the  bushes  and  waited 
silently  for  something  to  happen. 
Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for 
their  long  absence  had  alarmed  the 
king  and  he  mounted  North  Wind 
and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy 
couriers.  Of  course  he  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  noticed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  leaves,  and  he  quickly 
guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the 
broken  jars  from  which  the  treas- 
ure was  still  dropping.  At  first 
King  Frost  was  very  angry  and  the 
fairies  trembled  and  crouched  lower 
in  their  hiding  places,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  might  have  happened  to 
them  if  just  then  a  party  of  girls  and 
boys  had  not  entered  the  wood. 
When  the  children  saw  the  trees  all 
aglow  with  brilliant  colors  they  clap- 
ped their  hands  and  shouted  for  joy 
and  immediately  began  to  pick  great 
bunches  to  take  home.  'The  leaves 
are  as  lovely  as  the  flowers!'  cried 
they,  in  their  delight.  Their  pleas- 
ure banished  the  anger  in  the  King's 
heart  and  the  frown  from  his  brow 
and  he,  too,  began  to  admire  the 
painted  trees.  He  said  to  himself, 
'My  treasures  are  not  wasted  if 
they  make  little  children  happy. 
My  fairies  and  my  fiery  enemy  have 
taught  me  a  new  way  of  doing 
good.'  When  the  fairies  heard  this 
they  were  greatly  ralieved  and  came 
forth  from  their  hiding  places, 
confessed  their  fault  and  asked 
their     master's     forgiveness.      Ever 


since  that  time  it  has  been  Kino- 
Frost's  great  delight  to  paint  the 
leaves  with  the  glowing  colors  we 
see  in  the  autumn,  and  if  they  are 
not  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes 
them  so  bright,  can  you?" 


The  Frost    Fairies. 

BY  MAJRGARET  T.     CANBT. 
[From  Birdie  and  His  Fairy  Friends.'] 

"King  Frost,  or  Jack  Frost,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,    lives    in  a  cold 
country,  far  to  the  North  ;  but  every 
year  he    takes    a   journey    over    the 
world,    in   a    car  of    golden    clouds 
drawn  by  a  strong  rapid  steed  called 
"North  Wind;"    wherever  he  goes, 
he  does  many  wonderful  things;  he 
builds  bridges    over    every    stream, 
clear   as    glass    in    appearence,    but 
often  as  strong  as  iron;     he  puts  the 
flowers  and  plants  to    sleep,  by    one 
touch  of  his  hand,  and  they  all  bow 
down,  and  sink  into  the  warm  earth, 
until  spring   returns;    then,    lest  we 
should    grieve    for    the    flowers,    he 
places  at  our  windows  lovely  wreaths 
and  sprays    of    his    white    nothern 
flowers,    or   delicate  little  forests  of 
fairy  pine-trees,  pure  white  and  very 
beautiful.      But  his  most   wonderful 
work  is    the    painting   of  the  trees, 
which  look,  after  his    task   is  done, 
as  if    they    were    covered     with  the 
brightest  layers  of  gold  and  rubies; 
and  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort 
us  for  the  flight  of  summer. 

"I  will  tell  you  how  King  Frost 
first  thought  of  this  kind  of  work, 
for  it  is  a  strange  story.  You  must 
know  that  this  king,  like  all  other 
kings,  has  great  treasures  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  in  his  palace; 
but  being  a  good-hearted  old  fellow, 
he  does  not  keep  his  riches  locked 
up  all  the  time,  but  tries  to  do 
good,  and  make  others  happy  with 
them.  He  has  two  neighbors,  who  ! 
live  still  farther  north;  one  is  King 
Winter,  a  cross  and  churlish  old 
monarch,  who  is  hard  and  cruel, 
and  delights  in  making  the  poor 
suffer  and  weep;  but  the  other 
neighbor  is  Santa  Glaus,  a  fine,  good 
natured,  jolly  old  soul,  who  lives  to 
do  good,  and  who  brings  presents 
to  the  poor,  and  to  nice  little  chil- 
dren at  Christmas. 

"Well,  one  day  King  Frost  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  good  that 
he  could  do  with  his  treasure;  and 
suddenly  he  concluded  to  send  some 
of  it  to  his  kind  neighbor,  Santa 
Clans,  to  buy  presents  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  poor,  that  they 
might  not  suffer  so  much  when  King 
Winter  went  near  their  homes.  So 
he  called  together  his  merry  little 
fairies  and  showing  them  a    number 


of  jars  and  vases  filled  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  told  them  to  carry 
those  carefully  to  the  palace  of 
Santa  Claus,  and  give  them  to  him, 
with  the  compliments  of  King  Frost. 
'He  will  know  how  to  make  good 
use  of  the  treasure,'  added  Jack 
Frost ;  then  he  told  the  fairies  not  to 
loiter  by  the  way,  but  to  do  his 
bidding  quickly. 

"The  fairies  promised  obedience, 
and  soon  started  on  their  journey, 
dragging  the  great  glass  jars  and 
vases  along,  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  now  and  then  grumbling  a  little 
at  having  such  hard  work  to  do;  for 
they  were  idle  fairies,  and  liked  play 
better  than  work.  At  last  they 
reached  a  great  forest,  and  being 
quite  tired,  they  decided  to  rest  a 
while,  and  look  for  nuts,  before 
going  any  farther.  But  lest  the 
treasure  should  be  stolen  from  them, 
they  hid  the  jars  among  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees;  placing 
some  high  up,  near  the  top,  and 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  forest 
trees,  until  they  thought  no  one 
could  find  them. 

"Then  they  began  to  wander 
about,  and  hunt  for  nuts,  and  climb 
the  trees  to  shake  them  down;  and 
worked  much  harder  for  their  own 
pleasure  than  they  had  done  for  their 
master's  bidding;  for  it  is  a  strange 
truth  that  fairies  and  children  never 
complain  of  the  toil  and  trouble  they 
take  in  search  of  amusement,although 
they  often  grumble  when  asked  to 
work  for  the  good  of  others. 

"The    frost  fairies    were    so  busy 
and    so    merry    over   their   nutting 
frolic,    that    they  soon  forgot   their 
errand  and  their  King's  command  to 
go  quickly ;   but,  as  they  played  and 
loitered  in  the  forest  until  noon,  they  J 
found  out  the  reason  why  they  were 
told  to    hasten ;    for   although    they 
had,    as   they    thought,    hidden    the 
treasure  so  carefully,    they   had    not  j 
secured  it  from    the    power   of   Mr. 
Sun,  who  was  an    enemy    of    Jack 
Frost,    and    delighted    to    undo    his 
work,  and  weaken  him,  whenever  he 
could. 

"His  bright  eyes  found  out  the  jars 
of  treasures  among  the  trees;  and  as 
the  idle  fairies  left  them  there   until 
noon,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sun  is    the 
strongest,    the  delicate  glass    began 
to  melt  and  break;  and  before  long, 
every    jar  and  vase  was    cracked    or 
broken,    and  the   precious    treasures 
the}'    contained    were    melting    too, 
and  dripping  slowly,    in    streams   of 
gold  and  crimson,  over  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  forest. 

"Still,      for     awhile,      the     frost 
fairies    did  not    notice    this    strange 


occurrence,  for  t  hey  were  down  on 
the  grass,  so  far  below  the  tree- 
tops,  that  the  wonderful  shower  of 
treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reach- 
ing them ;  but  at  last,  one  of  them 
said,  'Hark!  I  believe  it  is  rain- 
ing; I  certainly  hear  the  falling 
drops.'  The  others  laughed,  and 
told  him  that  'it  seldom  rained  when 
the  sun  was  shining;'  but  as  they 
listened,  they  plainly  heard  the 
tinkling  of  many  drops  falling 
through  the  forest,  and  sliding  from 
leaf  to  leaf  until  they  reached  the 
bramble-bushes  beside  them,  when, 
to  their  great  dismay,  they  found 
that  the  rain-drops  were  melted 
rubies,  which  hardened  on  the 
leaves,  and  turned  them  to  bright 
crimson  in  a  moment.  Then,  look- 
ing more  closely  at  the  trees  around, 
they  saw  that  the  treasure  was  all 
melting  away,  and  that  much  of  it 
was  already  spread  over  the  leaves 
of  the  oak-trees  and  maples,  which 
were  shining  with  their  gorgeous 
dress  of  gold  and  bronze,  crimson 
and  emerald.  It  was  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  idle  fairies  were  too 
much  frightened  at  the  mischief 
their  disobedience  had  caused,  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
and  at  once  tried  to  hide  themselves 
among  the  bushes,  lest  King  Frost 
should  come  and  punish  them. 

"Their  fears  were  well  founded, 
for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed 
the  king,  and  he  had  started  out  to 
look  for  his  tardy  servants,  and  just 
as  they  were  all  hidden,  he  came 
slowly  along,  looking  on  all  sides 
for  the  fairies.  Of  course,  he  soon 
noticed  the  brightness  of  the  leaves, 
and  discovered  the  cause,  too,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  broken  jars 
and  vases,  from  which  the  melted 
treasure  was  still  dropping.  And 
when  he  came  to  the  nut-trees,  and 
saw  the  shells  left  by  the  idle  fair- 
ies, and  all  the  traces  of  their  frolic, 
he  knew  exactly  how  they  acted, 
and  that  they  had  disobeyed  him,  by 
playing  and  loitering  on  their  way 
through  the  woods. 

"King  Frost  frowned,  and  looked 
very  angry  at  first,  and  his  fairies 
trembled  for  fear,  and  cowered  still 
lower  in  their  hiding-places;  but 
just  then  two  little  children  came 
dancing  through  the  wood,  and 
though  they  did  not  see  King  Frost 
or  the  fairies,  they  saw  the  beau- 
tiful color  of  the  leaves,  and  laughed 
with  delight,  and  began  picking 
great  bunches  to  take  to  their 
mother.  'The  leaves  are'  as  pretty 
as  flowers,'  said  they ;  and  they  called 
the  golden  leaves,  'buttercups,'  and 
the  red  ones,  'roses'  and  were  very 
happy  as  they  went  singing  along. 


"Their  pleasure  charmed  away 
King  Frost's  anger,  and  he,  too, 
began  to  admire  the  painted  trees, 
and  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  'My 
treasures  are  not  wasted  if  they 
make  little  children  happy;  I  will 
not  be  offended  at  my  idle,  thought- 
less fairies,  for  they  have  taught  me 
a  new  way  of  doing  good.'  When 
the  frost  fairies  heard  these  words, 
they  crept,  one  by  one,  from  their 
corners,  and,  kneeling  down  before 
their  master,  confessed  their  fault, 
and  asked  his  pardon.  He  frowned 
upon  them  for  a  while,  and  scolded 
them  too,  but  he  soon  relented  and 
said,  he  'would  forgive  them  this 
time;  and  would  only  punish  them 
by  making  them  carry  more  treas- 
ure to  the  forest,  and  hide  it  in  the 
trees,  until  all  the  leaves,  with  Mr. 
Sun's  help  were  covered  with  gold 
and  ruby  coats.' 

"Then  the  fairies  thanked  him  for 
his  forgiveness,  and  promised  to 
work  very  hard  to  please  him  ;  and 
the  good  natured  king  look  them  all 
up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  them 
srfely  home  to  his  palace. 

"From  that  time,  I  suppose,  it 
has  been  a  part  of  Jack  Frost's 
work  to  paint  the  trees  with  the 
glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  I  do  not 
know  how  he  makes  them  so  bright; 
do  you?" 

In  January,  1897,  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman  contributed  an  open  letter  to 
The  Century  Magazine.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  it: 

After  Helen  had  been  three  weeks 
in  school  her  teacher  in  history  ask- 
ed her  to  prepare  a  theme  on  "The 
Qualities  Which  Make  a  Noble 
Man  and  a  Great  King,"  and  she 
produced  the  following: 

WHAT      QUALITIES      JIAKE     A       NOBLE 
.MAN    AND     A     GREAT    KING? 

"A  noble  man!"  what  do  I  mean 
by  a  "noble  man?"  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  a  man  of  high  rank, 
power  or  wealth  as  the  Romans 
did;  but,  to  mv  mind,  a  noble  man 
is  lie  who  strives  to  attain  that 
which  is  imperishable — love.  Love 
is  the  fountain  on  which  all  nobility 
must  rest.  If  a  man  has  love  in 
his  heart  it  will  find  its  expression 
in  many  different  qualities,  such  as 
patience,  courage,  and  charity.  He 
is  patriotic,  honest,  and  firm;  he 
labors,  not  for  promotion,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  which  his  work 
will  bring  to  those  around  him. 
He  is  a  true  friend,  whom  all  can 
trust,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good 
calls  forth  his  warm  enthusiasm. 
In  a  word  he  is  always  "valiant  aud 
true."  A  truly  great  king  pos- 
sesses all  these  qualities,  and  many 
others,    which  are  necessary    in    the 


dischargemenl  ol  many  arduous  Q-> 

duties.  He  will  be  self-controlled,  ' 
clear-headed,  and  quick  to  perceive 
the  right  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it.  He  will  be 
strong,  honorable  and  just;  will  re- 
spect all  the  sacred  things  of  life, 
such  as  liberty,  property  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  will  encourage  the 
pursuits  of  peace — science,  art, 
literature,  agriculture  and  so  forth. 
When  he  fights,  it  will  be  to  defend 
his  country  against  its  foes,  not  for 
the    sake  of  conquest  or   vengeance. 

In  short,    he  will  be    "like  unto    the 
King  of  kings." 

Such  a  man,  and  such  a  king  was 
King  Alfred  of  England.  He  did 
not  seek  his  own  glory  or  fame;  he 
had  but  one  ambition,  and  that  was 
to  leave  his  people  better  and  hap- 
pier than  he  found  them.  After 
having  driven  out  the  Danes,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  ravaging 
and  plundering  the  country,  he 
first. gathered  the  wisest,  best  men 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominion 
around  him,  and  then  he  set  to 
work  patiently  to  establish  law, 
justice  and  order  in  the  land.  He 
rebuilt  the  old  monasteries,  and 
founded  new  ones,  so  that  the 
people  might  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  train  useful  knowledge; 
he  himself  translated  some  of  the 
best  books  he  could  find  from  Latin 
into  English.  Consequently  history 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  best  and 
most  beloved  king  Eneland  ever 
had. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  a  remarkable 
theme;  but  when  we  remember  that 
it  was  written  with  a  type-writer  by 
one  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
could  not  see  what  she  was  doing, 
who  could  not  look  back  to  recall 
the  construction  of  a  former  sen- 
tence or  phrase,  who  had  never 
heard  her  teacher's  voice,  or  when 
one  thinks  of  one's  self  trying  to  do 
such  a  feat  blindfolded,  it  takes  on 
a  different  appearance.  The  punc- 
tuation alone  is  far  better  than  that 
of  most  adults  who  have  their  eves 
and  ears,  and  who  have  enjoyed 
many  years  of  instruction.  So  far 
as  I  can  observe,  there  is  but  one 
slip.  In  the  second  paragraph,  be- 
tween the  words  "Hist"  and  "•gath- 
ered," the  period  key  seems  to  have 
been  struck  instead  of  the  space  key 
near  by  it:  but  this  many  a  seeing 
typewriter  might  do. 

The  day  before  the  theme  about 
King  Alfred  was  written,  Helen's 
teacher  of  English  asked  her  t" 
write  a  paper  mi  "The  Character  of 
Rosalind,"  and  the  following  was 
ttie  result : 

CHARACTER   OF    ROSALIND. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  Rosa- 
lind's character  is  its  buoyance.  As 
soon  as  she  begins  to  speak,  we 
know  that  she  is  young,  fair,  and 
lovable.  When  we  first  meet  her, 
she  is  grieving  over  the    banishment 
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of  her  father;   but  on    being    ehided 
by  ber  cousin,  Celia,  for  Her  sadness 
we  see  how  quickly  she  locks  up  her 
sorrow    in  her  heart,  and  tries  to   be 
happy    because  Celia  is    happy.     So 
when  we  hear  Iter  merry  laugh,    and 
listen  to  her  bright  conversation,  we 
do    not  imaginefor  a    moment    that 
she    has    forgotten   her   sorrow;  we 
know   she  is  unselfishly  trying  to  do 
her  duty  by  her  cousin.     And  when 
we  see  the  smile  fade  from  her  sweet 
face,  and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  be- 
cause a  fellow  creature  is  in  trouble, 
we  are  not  surprised.      We  feel  that 
we    have  known  all  along    that   her 
nature  was  tender  and   sympathetic. 
Rosalind's  impulses,  her  petulance, 
her   tenderness   and  her    courageous 
defence  of  her  father  seem  perfectly 
natural,    and  true  to  life;  but   it    is 
very    hard    to    put   into    words    my 
idea    of    her    character.      It    seems 
almost   as  if  it  would  loose  some    of 
its    beauty    and    womanliness,    if    I 
tried  to  analyse  it,  just  as  we    loose 
a  beautiful  flower  when  we  pull  it  to 
pieces    to  see  how  many    stamens  it 
has.      Many      beautiful     traits     are  I 
wonderfully    blended  in  her    charac- 
ter,   and  we  cannot  help  loving    the 
vivacious,    affectionate   and    charm- 
ing Rosalind. 

In  this  school-girl's  theme  the 
teacher  found  but  one  word  to  mark. 
That  was  "buoyance"  instead  of  j 
"buoyancy";  and  this  shows  a  trait 
of  Helen's  style,  for  she  is  apt  some- 
times to  use  a  word  in  an  unusual 
form  or  sense  which  she  has  met  in 
her  reading." 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  devel- 
op the  conscious  self,  or  to  prepare 
children  for  useful  and  honorable 
lives;  to  admire  the  beautiful,  to 
appreciate  character  and  its  attrib- 
utes— honor,  honesty,  and  justice. 
While  standards  have  varied,  society 
has  ever  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  education.  Public  and  private 
schools  have  been  maintained,  and  to 
their  existence,  past  and  present,  ; 
we  undoubtedly  owe  much  of  our 
popular  enlightenment  and  our  conn- 
try's  greatness. 

But  there  is  another  source.      One 
upon    which  the  schools    themselves  j 
depend  for  success;  one  which  help- 
ed   to    free    and    then    to    save    our 
nation ;   one    which    has  made  us    in- 
vincible   in  war  and    unequalled    in 
peace.      It    is  what  we   are — the  in- 
dividual—each   one   moving    in    his  | 
own    cycle,    working     out    his    own 
destiny    and    adding;    laurels   to    the  j 
national  crown  of  liberty. 

The  school  did  not  make  Mozart, 
for  his  musical  talent  was  revealed 
at  three  years  of  age;  between  four 
and  six  he  composed  pieces  with  ex- 
pertness.  Southey  wrote  verses  be- 
fore he  was  eight  years  of  age. 
Longfellow  wrote  his    first    poem    at 


twelve.  Irving  was  withdrawn 
from  school  at  sixteen,  an  un- 
promising pupil,  a  boy  indifferent 
to  education,  but  eagerly  interested 
in  reading.  Whittier,  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  books,  and  was 
never  out  of  New  England  but  once, 
and  then  only  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
a  man  who  traveled  little  in  New 
England,  wrote  the  one  poem  that 
creates  in  verse  a  distinctive  bit  of 
Amtrican  life.  "Snowbound"  has 
no  peer.  Of  how  much  help  had 
a  teacher  been  to  Bryant  when  at 
sixteen  months  old  he  learned  the 
alphabet,  or  to  his  brother  Austin, 
who,  we  are  told,  read  the  Bible 
through  before  he  had  completed 
his  fourth  year?  Nothing  that  had 
come  through  the  consciousness  of 
Bryant  had  penetrated  deep  enough 
into  his  nature  to  prepare  him  at 
nineteen  years  of  age  for  the  pro- 
duction of  "Tbanatopsis."  And 
what  had  school  or  teaching  done 
for  George  Stephenson  who  could  | 
neither  read  nor  write  at  seventeen? 
What  forced  these  men  to  the  front? 
My  answer  is  that  it  is  the  same  in- 
definable something  which  has  made 
Helen  Keller  what  she  is.  It  is  a 
sublimated  essence;  something  quite 
apart  from  and  higher  than  the  in- 
telligence of  their  physical  beings. 

It  is  that  same  thing  in  Coleridge 
which  the  world  admires.     It  is  not 
the  man,  who    was    so    vascillating, 
weak    and    erring.      Good    men  and 
women    condemn  the    treatment    he 
accorded  his  family.      They  see  him   | 
an  opium  fiend  and    then    a   subject 
of  charity.     They  note  his  declining    ' 
years,  his  changes  in  religion  and  in 
life    and    with    Carlyle    they    agree   J 
that  he  was    "a   heavy-laden,    high- 
aspiring,  and  surely    much-suffering 
man."     But  in    reading  "The    An- 
cient Mariner,"  "Christabel,"  "Gen-  j 
evieve,"  or  the  finest    of    his    other 
poems,  the  man  is  forgotten    in    the 
brightness  of  his  genius. 

At  seven  years  of  age,  after  one 
month's  instruction,  Helen's  teacher 
reported  that  she  did  not  confine 
herself  strictly  to  the  use  of  words  of 
which  Helen  knew  the  full  meaning; 
that  many  words  were  given  to 
her  in  sentences  without  any  fur- 
ther explanation  than  was  con- 
veyed to  her  by  their  connection 
with  those  words  which  she  did 
know;  that  she  adopted  their  use, 
often  without  inquiry;  and  that 
many  words  were  used  in  long  sen- 
tences, of  which  she  did  riot  under- 
stand the  meaning,  except  as  they 
were  explained  by  the  connection 
with  others. 


One  might  say  with  Dr.  Howe, 
"Here  is  a  human  soul  shut  up  in  a 
dark,  silent  cell;  all  the  avenues  to 
it  are  closed,  except  that  of  touch 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  a 
blank."  But  how  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance! There  was  not  a  void  of 
consciousness,  nor  was  there  a  lack 
in  the  ability  to  absorb  and  to  as- 
similate. But  by  what  process  did 
she  do  this?  Socrates  savs  that  poets 
create,  not  by  reflection,  but  by 
natural  instinct.  Voltaire  said  in 
a  letter  to  Diderot  that  all  mani- 
festations of  genius  are  effects  of 
instinct.  So  with  Helen,  she  seems 
to  have  reached  results  without  fol- 
lowing in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  processes  of  sense  or  thought  to 
which  ordinary  children  are  limited. 
She  sensed  words  instinctively  and 
to  her  language  mirrored  the  intri- 
cate beauties  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth  with  such  vividness  that 
as  she  says,  she  "could  see  the  for- 
est monarchs  bend  their  proud 
forms  to  listen  to  the  little  children 
of  the  woodlands  whispering  their 
secrets." 

Helen's  wonderful  attainments 
have  made  skeptics  of  the  credulous. 
What  she  has  done  has  been  of  such 
an  extraordinary  character  that 
many  have  murmured  their  disbe- 
lief, while  others  have  openly 
charged  her  friends  with  deception. 
Those  who  look  upon  this  girl 
as  but  simply  a  very  bright  and 
well  tutored  child,  have  reasons  for 
doubting;  but  those  who  have 
watched  her  progress  at  Tuscumbia, 
at  Boston,  at  New  York,  at  the 
Arthur  Gilman  School  and  at  Wren- 
tham,  have  confidence  in  her  great 
and  unusual  powers. 

How  she  is  looked  upon  in  Germ- 
any can  best  be  told  by  quoting 
from  an  article  by  G.  Riemann,  a 
translation  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Silent  Hoosier: 

"Three  years  after  the  beginning 
of  her  education,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  she  learned  speech,  and  since 
that  time  she  speaks  altogether, 
distinctly,  by  word  of  mouth.  In 
one  talk  that  she  bad  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  speaking  aloud,  'her  teach- 
er failed  to  understand  only  four 
words.'  How  many  Mr.  Holmes 
did  not  understand  was,  fortunately, 
not  told.  'She  is  also  able  to  read 
the  words  from  the  mouths  of  other 
people  through  the  motion  of  the 
lips,  and  that  rendered  much  easier 
her  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.' 

"This  is  such  a  strong  exaggera- 
tion that  it  is  actually  painful.  It 
is  possible,  truly,  for  her  to  com- 
prehend single  sounds,   and   perhaps 


also  single  words,  but  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  ability  in  the  comprehension  of 
words  will  be  the  means  of  enlight- 
ening her  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  the  outer  world.  Helen  is 
credited  with  the  following:  'I 
bring  the  winter  to  my  home  in  the 
charming  South.'  'My  life  is  full 
of  rapture;  everyday  brings  me  a 
new  friend,  a  new  proof  of  love 
from  friends  from  afar,  until  I,  in 
the  fullness  of  my  heart,  cry  out, 
"Love  is  everything,  and  God  is 
love."  '  Is  this  independent  work, 
or  phrases  that  have  been  thorough- 
ly taught  before?  With  deaf-mutes 
with  four  senses  one  does  not  come 
to  such  heights  of  language  and  per- 
ception in  so  short  a  time,  even  in 
the  most  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces. That  I  stand  before  this  state-  • 
raent  with  great  doubt  will  be  under- 
stood by  every  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
for  what  is  acquired  by  a  deaf-mute 
exceedingly  seldom,  and  then  in  a 
much  longer  time,  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  a  deaf-mute  and  blind  child 
in  five  or  six  years.  It  is  as  if  to  say 
that  in  her  progress  for  a  certain 
time,  deafness  and  blindness  have 
created  a  better  condition." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
Germany  to  find  those  who  refuse 
to  give  credence  to  the  reports  of 
Helen's  development.  Right  here 
among  us  there  are  many  who  claim 
that  much  which  has  been  accred- 
ited to  Helen  lacks  proper  confirma- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
doubts  are  entertained ;  it  would  be 
more  surprising  should  they  not  ex- 
ist. What  Helen  has  done  has  so 
supassed  what  might  be  expected 
even  of  bright  hearing  and  speaking 
children,  that  society,  never  having 
considered  such  a  remarkable  case, 
was  not  ready,  and  has  not  yet  been 
fully  prepared  for  this  one. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  average 
man  cannot  command  great  public 
attention.  He  is  not  the  kind  that 
is  talked  about.  It  must  be  a  man 
who  accomplishes  something  bril- 
liant, great,  or  startling;  one  who 
does  something  more  or  greater 
than  other  men  can  do,  and  then 
only  in  proportion  as  he  excells  in 
what  he  does  that  is  extraordinary 
will  he  become  famous. 

If  Helen  is  but  a  common  type  of 
the  deaf-blind,  where,  then,  are  the 
brightest  ones?  To  concede  this, 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  many 
others  of  her  class  are  far  below  the 
average.  And  there  was  Laura 
Bridgman.  Her  exceptioual  quali- 
fications and  work  earned  for  her 
public  recognition    and    admiration; 


yet  in  what,  respect,  can  she  be  com 
pared  to  Helen?  How  can  the  conclu- 
sion be  avoided?  If  Helen  is  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  chihl,  then  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf-blind,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  in  fact  all  teachers  of 
both  the  hearing  anil  the  deaf,  are 
poor  in  their  work  and  inferior  in 
their  results.  Helen  Keller  has  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Not  because 
of  her  affliction  alone,  but  because  in 
spite  of  her  blindness  and  notwith- 
standing her  deafness,  she  has  done 
that  which  probably  not  another  deaf 
child  in  the  whole  world  can  do,  and 
that  which  very  few  hearing  boys 
and  girls  can  imitate.  True,  she  has 
been  helped  by  a  good  ancestry,  her 
brain  formation  as  regards  its  sen- 
sational and  intellectual  functions 
has  given  her  a  well  rounded  and 
powerful  memory,  her  intuitions, 
particularly  those  of  the  subjective 
class,  are  so  keen  that  neither  she 
herself  nor  the  external  world  can 
,  properly  estimate  their  strength, 
hence  her  sense,  her  consciousness, 
her  reason,  help  her  to  understand, 
to  judge  and  to  exercise  rare  im- 
aginative powers;  all  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  functions  of  intelli- 
gence with  which  even  precocious 
children  are  endowed.  But  train- 
ing did  not  give  these,  neither  did 
it  determine  their  capacity.  Had 
they  been  of  a  lower  order  Helen 
Keller  would  not  be  what  she  is. 
Teachers  cannot  create  power,  the 
most  that  they  can  do  is  to  develop 
it.  Is  there  a  soul  so  dead  to  rea- 
son as  to  believe,  after  thoughtful 
consideration,  every  teacher,  no 
matter  how  good,  could,  by  train- 
ing, make  the  rank  and  file  of  deaf 
boys  and  girls  equal  Helen  Keller? 
One  might  as  well  look  for  a  gallon 
in  a  gill  measure.  There  is  just  as 
much  difference  in  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  men  as  there  is  in  their 
physical  stature. 
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TUESDAY.  JULY  11,  18S9 
Boylston  Street  TCstate  Sold 
Property  numbered  883  Boylston  street, 
between  Arlington  and  Berkeley  streets, 
belonging  to  Albert  L.  Jewell,  has  been 
bought  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  The  parcel  is  taxed  for  $26,500,  the 
lot  of  lard  in  the  premises  containing  1900 
square  feet    being  assessed  for  $20,000. 


S,  W,  MARSTON'S  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 


He  Remembers  Homo  for  Aered  Men, 
Perkins  Institution,  Boston  Young 
Mon'B  Christian  Union  and  Otnsr  In- 
stitutions   

Several  public  institutions  receive  sub- 
stantial fMras  of  money  by  the  will  of  Ste- 
phen W.  Marston,  a  prominent  Boston  dry 
goods  merchant,  who  died  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  The  instrument  has  been  filed 
In  the  Probate  Court  in  this  city,  and  the 
public  bequests  are  as  follows:  To  the 
Public  Library  of  Xowb'iryport,  Mass.. 
$0000;  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  15000; 
to  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
sr>000;  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men.  SMOO;  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Roanoke  College  In 
Salem.  Virginia,  $2000;  to  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor  of  Quincy.  Mass.,  $3000.  The  will 
was  dated  Nov.  10,  1«'2. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1899. 


'graduation   exercises. 


\ 


The  annual  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  were 
held  at  th?  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  large  audience  was 
most  attentive  to  the  doings  of  the 
children,  whose  patience  and  faithful- 
ness to  tasks  assigned  have  made 
them  capable  of  demonstrating  along 
lines  of  work  done  by  the  children 
whose  eves  do  the  work  which  is  part- 
ly done  "by  the  hands  of  these  patient 
little  toilers.  Touching  indeed  was  it 
to  see  the  little  ones  at  their  task  and 
realize  that  only  the  light  that  comes 
through  love  and  intelligence  is  theirs, 
while  forever  the  light  of  day  the 
beautiful  colors  of  the  flowers  and  the 
faces  of  those  they  love  are  but  a 
picture  of  fancy.  Songs  modeling, 
Barnes,  music  by  the  Kinder  Orches- 
tra exercises  in  physics,  manual  train- 
ing oymnastics  and  a  military  drill 
quickly  succeeded  each  other,  all  be- 
in  s  performed  with  an  accuracy  and 
finish  that  was  a  delight  to  witness 
and  would  have  been  creditable  to 
children  who  had  not  the  obstacles  of 
darkness  to  contend  with. 

\s  usual  much  of  the  interest  cen- 
tred around  little  Thomas  wringer 
who  is  besides  being  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  His  paper  on  "Two  Boston 
Sovs;  the  Puritan  Boy  of  169C .and  the 
Boston  Bor  of  1899,"  was  read  by  him 
in  his  sign  language  and  interpreted 
bv  his  teacher..  ,,„„ 

'Dr.  William  J.  Long  gave  an  address 
on  the  kindergarten  work  and  Uen. 
Tppleton  gave  the  address  of  welcome^ 
Following-  were  the  names  of  those 
graduated:  Margaret  Mary  Fogarty 
Caroline  Rockwood  Lan.be  Anme 
Knowles  Jfoble,  Grace  Ella  Snow. 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Warrener,  William 
Tnomas  Clenon,  William  Lynch. 
Lawrence  Patrick  Mannix,  Francis 
Bowen  Morris.  Edward  Sehuerer,  Eu 
gene  Seward  Smith,  Francis  "\  igneroe 
Weaver. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  1899. 


PIANO  RECITAL. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lamar   Show  Their 
Proficiency. 

A  piano  recital  was  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  6.  N.  Forbush,  corner  of  Hun- 
|  tington  av.  and  Lincoln  St.,  Thursday 
evening  by  Charles  P.  Lamar  and  his 
pupils.  The  parlor  was  well  filled  with 
friends  who  had  been  invited  to  listen 
to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  his  pu- 
pils, and  the  recital  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. Following  is  the  program  ren- 
dered: 

Theme  and  variations,  Funeral 
March  and  Rondo  from  Sonata 
in  A  Flat  op.  26,  Beethoven 

Mr.  Lamar. 
March  in  C,  Rummel 

Master  Wycliffe  C.  Marshal. 
Spinning  Song  in  F,  Risch 

Miss  Ethel  Robbins. 
Valse  in  G,  Duvernoy 

Miss  Imogene  Forbush. 
Songs  Without  Words,         Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Lamar. 
Moss  Rose  Waltz.  Schubert 

Miss  Ethel  Robbins. 
A  Little  Story,  Theadore  Oesten 

Miss  Imogene  Forbush. 
Playfulness,  C.  W.  Green 

Master  Wycliffe  C.  Marshal. 
Spring's  Appearance, 
Pleasure, 

Etude  in  A  Minor,  Lamar 

Mr.  Lamar. 
The  pupils,  who  are  all  quite  young, 
showed  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  music  was  ren- 
dered and  much  satisfaction  at  the  pro- 
gress made  under  Mr.  Lamar's  tuition 
was  expressed.  He  has  now  been 
teaching  in  this  city  for  some  years  and 
his  class  for  the  past  season  numbers 
the  following: 

Edith  Sophia  Brown,  Hattie  Belle 
Crocker,  Imogene  Daisy  Forbush,  Wy- 
cliffe Clyde  Marshal,  Ethel  Robbins, 
Alice  Josephine  Morse,  Sarah  Ellen 
Underwood.  , 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,   SEPTEMBER   23,   1899. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Almost  every  car-route  within  the  city 
limits  runs  at  some  part  of  its  course 
through  a  portion  given  over  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the  "submerged  tenth,"  and 
the  passengers  look  out  with  varying  emo- 
tions of  interest,  pity,  or  curiosity,  upon 
the  slatternly  women  gossiping  from 
door  step  to  door-step,  and  the  dirty,  un- 
kempt children  rioting  and  quarrelling 
over  the  whole  street.  It  is  a  familiar 
sight  and  a  saddening  one.  But  what  if 
one  of  these  street  children  were  blind? 
It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  neglect  and  hopelessness  of  such 
a  little  life,  left  out  of  the  happy-go-lucky 
romping  which  mitigates  the  hardness  of 
the  lot  of  the  physically  strong  children. 


It  is  a  far  more  pleasant  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  the  sunny,  beautiful  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain; 
and  it  is  out  of  just  such  homes  as  we 
have  described,  as  well  as  from  happier 
and  truer  ones,  that  the  little  folks  are 
gathered  within  the  hospital  walls  of  that 
veritable  children's  paradise.  The  sun 
lies  warm  and  bright  over  the  spacious 
acres  which  surround  the  four  substantial 
brick  buildings,  and  many  are  the  blos- 
soms which  are  scattered  among  the  wav- 
ing grasses,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  the 
little  seeking  fingers  which  will  surely 
find  them  out,  and  will  carry  them  off 
joyously  "for  teacher." 

When  it  is  the  turn  of  the  storms  to 
sweep  over  the  open  meadows,  then  the 
stout  brick  walls  afford  their  protection, 
the  playrooms  are  bright  with  a  radiance 
not  dependent  upon  the  sun;  and  the  lit- 
tle girls  with  their  dolls,  and  the  little 
boys  with  their  rocking-horses,  are  quite 
oblivious,  in  their  merriment,  of  the  rude 
bluster  without.  After  the  sun  has  re- 
gained possession  of  the  fields,  ah,  what 
added  joys!  There  are  sleds  to  be  used 
on  that  famous  "coast;"  snow  images 
must  be  moulded  by  hands  that  are  well 
accustomed  to  such  work;  snow-balls 
must  be  rolled  over  and  over  until  they 
are  bigger  than  that  tallest  primary  boy 
who  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  school  at 
South  Boston  next  year. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  busy  place,  and 
there  are  few  idle  moments  from  the  time 
of  awakening — which  come,  not  like  that 
of  the  birds,  with  a  gradual  crescendo 
from  the  first  sleepy  twitter  to  the  full 
burst  of  melody,  but  with  a  volume  of 
melody  which  has  accumulated  behind 
the  barrier  of  a  precept  and  which  is  re- 
lieved from  repression  by  the  ringing  of 
the  six  o'clock  bell — to  the  hour  when, 
the  sweet  companionship  of  the  good- 
night talk  over,  each  little  head  rests 
quietly  upon  its  pillow. 

In  each  house  the  schoolrooms  lie  on 
one  side  of  a  broad,  pleasant  hall,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  they 
are  the  meeting-places  for  happy  little 
children  who  gather  eagerly  to  engage  in 
the  fascinating  employments  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. This  training  according  to 
the  methods  of  Froebel,  a  boon  to  all 
childhood,  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  case  of  these  little  ones,  for, 
aided  and  completed  by  a  course  in  physi- 
cal culture  and  manual  occupations,  it  be- 
gins at  once  to  cultivate  the  remaining 
senses,  which  have  an  added  burden  in 
lessening  the  effects  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  missing  one,  and  through 
which  all  impressions  of  the  outside 
world  must  be  obtained. 

An  erroneous  idea  has  gained  credence 
with  some  that,  because  the  appreciation 
of  color,  so  beautifully  inculcated  by  the 
kindergarten  course,  is  lost,  nothing  is 
left  for  these  children  of  misfortune. 
This  is  a  sad  mistake.  No  one  who  has 
seen  their  enjoyment  of  form,  or  has  ex- 
amined their  careful  and  often  original 
work  in  weaving  and  sewing,  can  fail  to 
Tecognize  the  true  importance  of  the  tac- 
tual sense  which  seeing  people  without 
exception  make  subsidiary  to  that  of 
sight.  This  fact  is  fully  exemplified  in 
the  education  of  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
dear,  sunny-hearted  boy  who  has  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  to  aid  him,  and  yet  surpass- 
es other  boys  of  his  own  age  in  his  work 
in  the  manual  training  school,  which  is 
glad  to  welcome  him  among  its  members. 

Essential,  however,  as  is  such  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sense   of   touch   to   the   little 
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blind  children,    the    beneficence    of    the  I 
work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  thiB  ad-  I 
vantage;  its  full  value  is  to  be  found  in  I 
the  increase  of  mental  activity  and  brain  I 
power,  which  may  be  directly  attributed  I 
to    this    cause.     Weak,    nerveless    little  I 
hands  grow  strong  and  skilful,  and  the 
little  brain  begins  to  think  and  reason, 
and  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  body 
with  intelligence,   while  it  is  itself  ex- 
panding and   becoming    vivified    in    the 
wonderful  process  of  education. 

This  result,  in  the  case  of  some  neglect- 
ed little  ones,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  in- 
finite   patience    and    untiring     devotion 
which,  always  the  attributes  of  the  true 
kindergartner,    must    be    possessed     in 
double  measure   by  these  self-sacrificing 
teachers  of  the  blind.     Again  and  again 
are  the  little  fingers  guided  so  as  to  insert 
the  needle  into  the  large   wooden  bead. 
Now  can  they,  unaided,  add  another  to 
the  chain?    No,  not  yet,  and  perhaps  not 
until  after  many  days  of  unremitting  en- 
deavor.    So,  step    by    step,  through   the 
many  details   of  the  daily  life,  the  little 
one  must  be  led  by  individual   attention, 
and  kindly  but  firm  insistence   until,  feel- 
ing  the   love   and   interest   in   the  sweet 
words  of  encouragement,  the  child  gropes 
his  way  to  the  degree  of  self-helpfulness 
shown  by  his  little  companions. 

Abeautiful  feature  of  this  home  life  is 
the  loving  care  given  to  such  weaklings 
by  their  more  fortunately  endowed  play- 
mates. These  may  be  younger  in  years, 
but  they  are  quick  to  recognize  any  supe- 
riority which  they  may  possess,  and  to 
urge  and  encourage  the  more  inert  chil- 
dren   to   the    same   points    of     vantage. 

"K never  picked  buttercups  as  I  have 

till  I  teached  him,"  cried  one  bright  little 
fellow,  in  self-congratulation.  If,  as  there 
is  only  too  great  reason  to  fear,  the  adult 
blind  exhibit  selfishness  as  a  marked 
characteristic,  the  little  kindergarten 
children  show  no  lack  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  in  their  tenderness  for  others;  and, 
as  more  and  more  they  are  permitted  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  infant  institu- 
tion,— thanks  to  its  expansion  through 
the  providence  of  the  good  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,— the  odium  of  such  a 
reproach  may  finally  be  wiped  away  from 
the  record  of  the  blind,  as  a  class. 

The  generous   impulses  and  truly  phil- 
anthropic spirit  of  these  little  folks  have 
been  shown  on  more  than  one  5ccasion. 
"I  am  glad  Mr.  Anagnos  thoughl  about  it 
(the  kindergarten).     When  I  am  a  man  I 
am  going  to  try  and   help   it  all  I  can," 
wrote   one   little   boy,  endowed  with  the 
sweet  love  of  giving;  but  the  children  do 
not  wait  for   that  far-off  time.    Readily 
and  cheerfully  they  turn  to  gooc  account 
the  little  talents  at   their  disposal,  and 
never  with  a  selfish  purpose  in  vfew.     At 
one  time  they  gave  a  musical  entertain- 
ment,— music   has   become   their  natural 
mode  of  expression  through  the  Rational 
training  in  this  direction  which  they  re- 
ceive at  the  kindergarten, — and  when  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  was  thus  realized  they 
promptly  placed  the  money  in  Mr.  Anag- 
nos's  hands,  feeling  sure  that  hj  would 
know  the  best  use  for  it. 

At  another  time  the  story  of  th<)  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Free  Kindergarten  iindled 
their  sympathies.  Instantly  came  the 
sweet  thought,  "What  can  we  do  for  those 
poor  little  children?"  In  secret  conclave 
the  little  boys  laid  their  plans,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  permission  to  use  their  hall, 
they  set  about  their  preparations  for  an 
entertainment,  which  should  be  given  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts.    Their  teachers 


respected  this  wish,  and  remained  heed- 
less of  the  meaning  of  a  sudden  deep  in- 
terest in  "Cinderella,"  the  reading  of 
which  was  demanded  again  and  again; 
deaf  to  remarks  dropped  from  incautious 
little  lips,  and  blind  to  the  "properties" 
which  sometimes  thrust  themselves  rather 
obtrusively  into  notice.  The  first  real 
hitch  in  the  proceedings  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  presenting  a  marriage  service, 
a  ceremony  which  none  of  the  little  boys 
had  ever  seen.  These  circumstances  com- 
pelled them  to  confide  in  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  secure  her  aid.  The  ice  thus 
broken,  they  gladly  made  her  one  of 
themselves  and  accepted  her  UBeful  sug- 
gestions. 

The  original  play  of  "Cinderella,"  in 
five  acts,  was  finally  presented  before  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  the  kinder- 
garten personnel,  including  the  little  tots 
who  climbed  eagenly  to  the  hall,  each 
with  his  scanty  store  of  pennies  clasped 
tightly  in  his  hand.  The  dialogue  and 
I  stage-settings  were  such  as  to  defy  de- 
scription; but  the  unfeigned  enjoyment  of 
the  audience  was  a  guarantee  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  which 
was  the  financial  result,  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  fairly  earned.  Not  to 
be  outdone  with  such  a  worthy  object  in 
view,  the  little  girls  soon  added  ten  dol- 
lars to  the  amount  which  went  to  enrich 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Free  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Every  holiday  receives  its  due  celebra- 
tion, and  none  more  loyal  to  our  country 
and  flag  could  be  found  than  the  little 
patriots  whom  the  kindergarten  shelters. 
These  occasions,  together  with  pleasure- 
able  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  and  near 
the  city,  serve  to  make  historical  truths  a 
living  reality,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
children  admiration  for  the  founders  of 
the  country  and  of  the  commonwealth. 

Many  who  bear  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  their  hearts,  give  the  children  a 
taste  of  the  joys  of  the  successive  seasons 
throughout  the  year.  Thus  the  early 
snowfall  brings  with  it  a  grateful  memory 
of  the  kind  lady  who  gives  them  a  jolly 
sleigh-ride;  the  warm  days  of  June  hold 
the  promise  of  luscious  strawberries,  pro- 
vided by  another  dear  friend;  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  other  special  days, — each  has 
its  particular  saint  in  the  long  calendar, 
written  in  the  children's  hearts.  i 

But  the  proudest,  happiest  time  in  the 

year  to  each  little  one  is  the  birthday. 
Alas  for  the  child  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  in  summer!  Nothing  which 
could  be  devised  by  the  most  indulgent  of 
parents  could  compete  with  the  joys  of 
this  day  at  the  kindergarten;  for,  during 
twelve  glad  hours,  the  happy  claimant  of 
an  anniversary  holds  sway  over  the  do- 
main. Everything  moves  at  the  behest 
of  this  fortunate  child,  who  may  choose 
the  songs  and  games,  and  dictate  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  day,  and,  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  this  post  of  honor  in  a  circle 
of  admiring  friends,  lacks  none  of  the 
pride  which  is  attributed  to  majesty. 

So  day  succeeds  day,  and  year  gives 
place  to  year,  until  the  happy  little  blind 
child  has  gained  a  foothold  on  the  path  of 
learning.  In  view  of  the  impetus  towards 
the  summit,  achieved  by  means  of  the 
kindergarten  course,  does  it  not  seem  a 
pity  that  so  small  a  cause  as  "lack  of 
funds"  should  ever  deprive  any  little 
sightless  child  of  such  a  blessed  privilege? 

p. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  2,  1899. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  here 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  famili'-s 
or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 

■  M.  AlTAGJfOS, 

Secretary. 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporat.on  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  rhe  Blind,  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  in 
South  Hasten,  on  WEDNESDAY.  October  11th. 
at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  transaction  of  any  other  business  as  may  be 
broucht  before  the  meeting. 

04-6t  MICHAEL  AJNAGNOS.  Secretary. 
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BUND  CHILDREN  AT  THE  FAIR. 

Perkins      Institution     Pnpiln 
Enjoy    Thtmsehes. 

They      Are      Especially      Deli&hted 

with   the   Musical   Features— Miss 

Hanclie    Explains    the    Mysteries 

of    '•Devilled    Cnlce"    in    the    Do- 

t 
me«tic  Science  Department^ 

A  large  delegation  of  pupils  from  tha 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  were 
among  the  Food  fair  visitors  yesterday. 
They  were  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  teachers,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  exhibition  greatly,  being  especially 
delighted  with  the  fine  concert  by  tha 
Salem  Cadet  band.  One-half  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  school  was  pres- 
ent, and  the  remainder  will  visit  the 
exhibition  this  afternoon. 

Last  evening  the  board  of  government 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association  were  present  at  the 
fair  by  invitation  of  the  managers,-  and 
among  the  visitors  yesterday  was  Col. 
William  M.  Olin,  secretary  of  state,  and 
a  party  of  friends. 

The  hall  devoted  to  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  Miss  Nellie  Dot 
Ranche  of  Chicago,  in  charge  cf  the 
domestic  science  department,  was  naain 
thronged  with  ladies  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  audience  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  "devilled  cake,"  a  de- 


I  liclous  variety  of  angel  food.     This  ai- 

ternoon    Miss    Ranche    will    devote    her 

!  if  ssoii    to    the    preparing,    cooking    y.a 

serving  vegetables  and  dessert.    Tot 
I  she   will  give  her  second  demonstration 
for   gentlemen,    when    she    will    explain 
some    novel    methods    of    cooking    and 
serving  oysters  and  sardines. 

Speculators  are  said  to  be  endeavor- 
ing to  get  control  of  Souga  week  tick- 
ets one  order  for  500  having  been  re- 
ceived yesterday.  The  Food  fair  man- 
agers are  using  every  precaution  for 
the  protection  of  patrons.  Yeste: 
morning,  when  the  box  office  opened, 
there  was  another  long  line  of  purchas- 
eru  for  Sousa  reserved  seats,  many  of 
them  having  orders  to  purchase  blocks 
of  30,  10  and  50.  but  the  management 
enforced  the  rule,  which  had  already 
been  agreed  upon,  "not  more  than  10 
seats  to  any  one  person." 

The    Salem    Cadet   band    received    an- 
other ovation  vesterdav  afternoon,  and 
when  Conductor  Jean  M.  Missud  stepped 
forward    and    gave    the    signal    for    the 
opening   march,    "London,"    one   of   his 
own  compositions,   he  was  greeted  with 
a  round  of  applause.    The  musical  pro- 
gramme this  afternoon  will  include  Ad- 
am's "If  I  Were  King,"  Morse's  "T_"p  the 
Street,"  and  Herman's  "Angel'c 
waltz.      In    the    evening    the    "WII 
Tell"   overture  will  be  given.     A  cornet 
solo,    "Felice,"   will  be   given   by   B.    P.. 
Keyes:  a  piccolo  solo  by  Mr.  Hannibal, 
and  a  duet  bv  Messrs.  Keyes  and  B': 
The  excellent  music  in  Exhibition   Hall 
by  Peterson's  and  the  National  or 
tras  enlivens  that  portion  of  the  t 
ins. 

A    number   of   fine    specimens    of    live 
game  animals  and  birds  have  jus: 
added  to  the  already  excellent  collection 
in  the  sportsman's  exhibit  in  Paul  K-.- 
vere  Hall.  
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NEW  THINGS  AT  FOOD  FAIR 


Blind    Children    Revelled    There  —  Live 
Game  Has  Just  Arrived 


Not  the  least  Interesting  feature  at   the 
Food  Fair   yesterday   was    the   visit  of   the 
blind  children  from  the  Perkins  Instl 
for  the   Blind.     Fully   one-half   the   entire 
membership    was    present,      and      the      re- 
mainder will  visit   the   fair  this   afternoon. 
They  were  delighted  with  the  novel  expe- 
rience, and  were  never  tired  of  asking 
tions    and    "seeing"     with      their      d 
rs    everything    they    could     lay 
hands   on.      Among  the  visitors    :    s 
was  Colonel  William  M.  Olin,  secretary  of 
state,  with  a  party  of  friends.    In  the 
lng,  bv  invitation,  the  board  of  i 
of   the  Massachusetts   Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  was  present. 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BUND 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  and 
Election  of  Officers  Held  Yesterday— 
Interesting:  Fact3  In  the  Annual  Report 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  building  in  South  Boston  yes- 
terday. Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Fra,ncfs  H. 
Appleton;  vice  president,  Amory  A.  Law- 
rence; treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secre- 
tary, Michael  Anagnos.  The  following  com- 
prise the  board  of  trustees:  William  Ersdi- 
cott,  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Henry  M.  Howe,  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
George  H.  Richard,  Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike. 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  is  a  very  interesting  document. 
The  past  year  has  been  prosperous,  and 
there  has  been  steady  progress  In  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  251;  since 
then  twenty-seven  have  been  admitted  and 
twenty-six  discharged,  making  the  present 
membership  252.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Samuel  Eliot  cottage  oh  Broadway 
greater  accommodations  have  been  afford- 
ed, and  the  doors  oft  the  institution  have 
been  kept  open  to  all  suitable  applicants. 
Every  child  of  average  intelligence  bereft 
of  sight  and  deprived  of  other  means  of 
education  has  been  promptly  admitted  when 
application  has  been  made. 

Manual  training  has  been  made  one  of 
the  educational  corner  stones  upon  which 
the  threefold  development  of  the  pupil  rests, 
and  it  has  been  carried  on  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  literary  department.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  year,  added  to  the  cash  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  amounts  to 
$297,030.10;  the  expenditures  and  Invest- 
ments $275,7-17.68,  leaving  a  balance  Aug.  31 
of  $21,282.28.  There  have  been  several  gen- 
erous bequests,  notably  .$25,000  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  $10,000 
by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Colburn  of 
Brookllne,  and  others  from  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Lyman  and  from  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P. 
Weld. 
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252  pupils  in  the  school,  and  their  educa- 
tion is  progressing  rapidly.  During  the 
year  bequests  to  the  amount  of  $40,000 
nave   been    received. 

In  the  afternoon  a  class  of  blind  girls 
gave  an  exhibition  of  their  regular  school 
and  music  work,  and  the  boys'  orchestra 
played  several  .selections.  The  salesrooms 
and  office  of  the  institution  are  now  lo- 
cated at  383  Boylston  street.  During  the 
year  Edward  Newton  Perkins,  a  nephew 
cf  the  founder  of  the  home,  has  died.  a'so 
Pliny  D.  Morrill,  who  has  been  with  the 
home  since  1S13,  and  R.  E.  Miller,  a  prom- 
ising young  student,  who  was  to  have  en- 
tered Harvard  this  fall. 
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THURSDAY,   OCT.    12,  1899. 

IN    BEHALF    OF    THE    BLIND. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PUPILS'  WORK. 


One  of  tee  Most  Prosperous  Tears  Since 
Its  Founding,  67  Tears  Ago— Bequests 
Amounting  to  $40,000  Have  Been 
Eeceived. 


The  annual  meeting  of-  the  corporation 
nt  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind' 
was  held  at  their  building  in  South  Bos- 
ton yesterday  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  flu-ted  a.?  follows:  President, 
Francis  H,  Appleton;  vice-president! 
Amory  A.  Lawrence:  treasurer,  Edward 
Jackson;  secretary,  Michael  Anagnos.  The 
following  comprise  the  hoard  of  trustees: 
William  Endicott.  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Gardi- 
ner, Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry  M.  Howe  J 
Theodore  Heard,  George  H.  Richard 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  trustees 
the  institution  has  just  completed  one  of 
the  most  successful  years  since  its  found- 
ing.  67   years   ago.     There   are   at   present 


Interesting'    Facts  Gleaned  at   the  Per- 
kins Institution  Meeting. 

At  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
Blind  on  Mt  Washington,  South  Bos- 
ton, yesterday  afternoon,  was  held  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  corporation. 
Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  president, 
presided.  The  trustees'  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
treasurer's  report  was  read  by  treas- 
urer Jackson.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows:  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  pres,  Amory  A.  Lawrence  vice  pres, 
Edward  Jackson  treas,  Michael  Anagnos 
sec,  William  Endicott  Jr,  Charles  P. 
Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry 
Marion  Howe,  Dr  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M.  Salton- 
stall and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  trustees, 
Henry  Endicott  and  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  Grew  auditors  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts.  There  were  10  new  members 
admitted. 

During  the  meeting  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition by  the  girls  of  the  institution  in 
the  girls'  schoolroom,  and  after  the 
meeting  the  boys  gave  an  exhibition. 

The  68th  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
was  a  very  interesting  document.  The 
past  year  has  been  a  most  prosperous 
one,  and  has  witnessed  steady  progress 
in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  251;  since  then  27  have  been 
admitted  and  26  discharged,  making  the 
present  membership  252.  The  general 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  al- 
though one  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
post  graduate  course  and  one  who  was 
to  enter  Harvard  college  this  fall,  died 
March  21,  Reuel  Eugene  Miller  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R  I. 

In  the  boys'  department  of  the  parent 
school  there  has  been  much  sickness, 
and  in  the  girls'  building  at  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain  there  have 
been  five  cases  of  diphtheria,  but  none 
of  them  fatal. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Samuel 
Eliot  cottage  on  Broadway  greater  ac- 
commodations have  been  afforded,  and 
the  doors  of  the  institution  have  been 
kept  open  to  all  suitable  applicants. 
Every  ehiid  of  average  intelligence 
bereft  of  sight  and  deprived  of  other 
means  of  education  has  been  promptly 
admitted  when  application  was  made. 

Manual  training  lias  heon.  made  one 
of  the  educational  corner  stones  upon 
which  the  threefold  development  of  the 
pupil  rests,  and  it  has  been  carried  on 
in  a  systematic  manner.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment. The  curriculum  of  the  school 
covers  an  extensive  ground,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  develop  and  cultivate  with 
care  the  body  and  mind,  and  heart,  and 
the  esthetic  nature  of  the  pupils. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  year,  added 
to  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  Ihe  year,  amounts  to  $297,030.16;  the 
expenditures  and  investments  $275,747.88, 
leaving  a  balance  Aug  31  of  $21,252.28, 

There  have  been  several  generous  be- 
quests, notable  among  them  being  $25,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  $10,000  by  the  will  of  Mrs  Ann 
Eliza  Colburn  of  Brookllne,  and  others 
from  the  widow  of  Joseph  Lyman  and 
from  Mrs  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld. 

It  has  been  a  busy  year  in  the  print- 
ing department  and  several  educational 
works  have  been  issued.  There  have 
also  been  issued  54  pieces  of  music,  be- 
sides reproductions  of  books  on  har- 
mony and  lessons  for  pianoforte  and 
singing.  The  library  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  the  country  and  is  free 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  borrow 
from  it. 

The  workshops  are  well  equipped  and 
capable  of  turning  out  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  work.  Permanent  salesrooms 
and  offices  of  the  institution  have  been 
secured  by  the  purchase  of  the  building 
383  Boylston  st. 

The  13th  annual  report  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  interesting.  The  infant  insti- 
tution has  been  very  successful  in  all 
its  operations.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
important  movement  on  the  ladder  of  ' 
the  education  of  the  blind.  It  forms  a 
veritable  paradise  for  the  hapless,  sight- 
less children. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE.  I 

The  68th  annual   meeting  of   the  cor-i 
poration    of   the   Perkins   Institute   and\ 
Mass.    School    for    the    Blind    wias    held\| 
yesterday   at   the    institute    at   3   p.    m. 
Pres.  F.  H.  Appleton  presided. 

The  secretary ,  read  his  report  and 
then  the  report  of  the  trustees,  which 
was  in  part: — 

"The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
registered  in  the  record  books  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  past  year  was  251.  Since 
then  27  have  been  admitted  and  26  have 
been  discharged,  making  the  present  i 
number  252. 

•  "R.  E.  Miller  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  who  ! 
would     have  entered     Harvard  College 
this  autumn  had  he  lived,  died  of  pneu- 
monia. 

"Physical  exercise  has  continued  to 
form  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  our 
system  of  education. 

"Manual  training  has  been  made  one 
of  the  educational  corner-stones  of  the 
education  of  the  pupil. 

"To  our  students  music  has  peculiar 
attractions  which  cannot  toe  surpassed 
by  any  other  branch  of  study,  and  they 
manifest  an  absorbing  interest  in  it. 

Treas.  Jackson  read  his  report.  Cash 
on  hand  Sept.  1,  1S9S,  $47,775.75.  Total 
receipts  during  year,  $249,254.41.  Total 
expenditures  and  investments,  $275,747.88. 

Balance  in  treasury  Aug.  31,  1899,  $21,- 
282.28. 

Bequests  were  received  from  Miss 
Helen  Bradlee,  who  left  $2500  to  the  in- 
stitution in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  her  brother,  the  late  J.  P.  Bradlee; 
from  Wm.  Colburn  of  Brookline  of  $10,- 
000;  from  Mrs.  Lyman  of  Brookline  of 
$5000,     and  from  Mrs.  Anna  Weld,  $1600. 

The  issue  of  books  by  the  Howe  me- 
morial press  has  been  quite  extensive, 
as  has  also  the  issue  of  music,  some  54 
different  pieces  comprising  440  pages 
having  been  published. 

The  workshop  for  adults  shows  a  gain 
for  the  year  of  $656.20. 

This  year  a  great  gain  is  expected,  as 
a  permanent  place  for  salesrooms  and 
offices  has  been  secured  at  383  Boylston 
st. 

The  report  of  the  kindergarten  was 
then  read.  It  expressed  satisfaction 
with  its  end  of  the  work  and  believed 
that  the  teaching  of  the  blind  could  not 
begin- too  young  if  the  best  results  were 
to  be  obtained. 

These  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  Pres.,  F.  H.  Appleton;  vice- 
pres.,  A.  A.  Lawrence;  treas.,  Edward 
Jackson;  sec,  Michael  Anagnos;  trus- 
tees, Wm.  Endicott,  Jr.,  C.  P.  Gardiner, 
J.  B.  Glover,  H.  M.  Howe,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Heard,  G.  H.  Richards,  R.  M.  Salton- 
stall, and  S.  L.  Thorndike;  auditors  of 
treasurer's  accounts,  Hy.  Endicott  and 
E.  W.  Grew. 

The  only  change  in  the  officers  over 
last  year  was  the  election  of  R.  M.  Sal- 
tonstall to  the  board  of  trustees  to. fill 
.the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  E.  N. 
Perkins. 

Between  3  and  4  while  the  meeting  of 
the  corporation  was  going  on,  the  girls 
of  the  institution  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  institution,  and  after  the 
meeting  the  boys,  in  charge  of  A.  M. 
Jones,  showed  the  various  systems  em- 
Ployed  by  the  institution  for  writing,  by 
the  square  hand,  type-writer  and  Berlle 
systems. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  charming 
performance  toy  the  orchestra  and  band 
under  the  direction  of  E.  L.  Gardiner. 
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Opp.    Railroad   Station,   Bartletl    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1899. 

KINDERCARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Uhe  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
opened  its  doors  to  iis  sightless  pu- 
pils last  Thursday  morning.  At  pres- 
ent it  lias  not  been  estimated  what 
the  number  in  the  classes  will  be  this 
year,  although  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  same  as  last. 

The  new  building  on  Day  Street,  the 
second  farthest  from  Centre  Street, 
will  contain  more  scholars,  some  eight 
being  taken  from  the  central  house, 
which  tutors  the  youngest  members. 
This  means  a  promotion  for  the 
young  people,  who  go  from  thence, 
later  on,  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  The  numbers 
of  I  he  central  house  Avill  be  filled  up 
from  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Certain  changes  in  the  staff  call  for 
nonice.  Miss  N.  B.  Vose  has  been 
chosen  matron  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Vose  for  eleven  years  has  been 
associated  with  the  school,  but  for  the 
past  year  has  been  engaged  elsewhere. 
Miss  Vose  was  formerly  assistant 
matron;  and  the  promotion  seems  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction.  The 
position  of  chief  matron  has  been 
held  by  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  but  now 
.Miss  Greeley,  in  company  with  Airs. 
S.  J.  Davidson,  who  retired  from  the 
school  a  year  ago,  after  long  service, 
has  opened  a  private  sanitarium  for 
invalids  at  Brooklme. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  the  well 
known  and  faithful  teacher  of  the  re- 
markable Thomas  Stringer,  has,  along 
with  her  charge,  been  transferred 
from  the  Kindergarten  building  to  the 
primary  building  adjoining.  This  is 
in  the  line  of  promotion,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  Mass  Conley's  work. 

The  teachers  remain  as  before.  Miss 
L,  II.  Stratton  of  the  advanced  class 
in  the  Kindergarten,  returned  Tues- 
day from  Detroit,  her  home;  Miss 
Thomas,  the  Kindergartner,  and  Miss 
Hamilton,  the  music  teacher,  came 
hack  Wednesday.  Miss  Flora  Foun- 
tain, the  assistant  matron,  appeared 
for  duty  a  week  ago,  from  her  home, 
Deer  Island,  N.  B. 

In  the  pnimary  building  two  changes 
occur  in  the  staff  of  teachers.  Miss 
H.  M.  Abbott,  the  music  teacher,  has 
been  transferred  to  South  Boston  for 
advanced  work,  her  place  having  been 
taken  by  a  Miss  Tucker  from  Olean, 
X.  Y.  With  the  growth  of  the  classes 
in  the  primary  Building  another  teach- 
er has  been  called  for,  and  Miss  Annie 
P.  Knapp  of  Pittsburg,  Fenn.,  has  ae- 
eep.-'d  the  position  of  assistant  in  the 
literary  work.  Miss  Hopkins  returned 
Tuesday  from  Oakdale  and  resumes 
charge  of  the  literary  work,  and  Miss 
Hall,  who  is  back  from  Greenwich,, 
continues  with  her  classes  in  the  sloyd 
work.  Miss  M.  J.  Jones  enters  upon 
her  second  year  as  matron  of  the  pri- 
mary building,  refreshed  from  the 
summer  vacation  spent  in  Elora,  On- 
tario. 

The  girls'  department  of  the  school, 
under  the  matronship  of  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Hill,  will  contain  about  the  same  num- 
ber  of  scholars  as  last  year.  What- 
ever the  change  in  numbers  may  be, 
lit  is  safe  to  say,  judging  by  previous 
years,  that  it  will  not  exceed  by  ten 
pupils  the  limit  of  last  term. 


No  change  occurs  in  the  staff  u, 
teachers,    who   are   Miss   A.    10.   Shed, 

No  change  occurs  in  the  staff  of 
Kindergartner;  Miss  A.  M.  I. ; ane,  pri- 
mary    teacher:     Miss     I„     A.      I'.rown. 

sloycl  teacher,  ami  Miss  B,  M  Fair 
banks,  music  teacher.  Tin'  assistant 
matron,  Miss  C.  M.  Lorlng,  Is  still  at 
her  duties. 

The  grounds  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  look  their  best,  the  hand 
of  the  gardener  having  been  active 
during  the  weeks  of  summer. 


THE    LADIES'  WORLD 


NEW  YORK,    OCTOBER,    1899 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  WORLD 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  blind  girl 


FROM  DARKNESS  AND  SILENCE.  SHE  HAS  BEEN  LED  TO 
A  HIGH  PLANE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HOW  this  has  been  attained,  anyone  who  is 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses  finds 
it  difficult  to  imagine.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  the  child  was  doomed  by  a  terrible 


HELEN    ADAAIS   KELLER  AT  THE   PRESENT  TIME 
{Photograph  Copyright  by  Notman  Photo.  Co.,  Boston  and  Cambridge) 

illness  to  perpetual  darkness  and  silence. 
Try  to  think  what  that  means  1  Cut  off  for- 
ever from  sight  and  sound !  The  doors  for- 
ever locked  through  which  communication 
by  these  senses  could  be  held  with  the  outer 
world.     A  seemingly  hopeless  state. 

But  a  way  was  found  to  communicate  with 
the  bright,  imprisoned  spirit,  and  most  won-  1 
derful  have  been  the  results.  Helen's  attain- 
ments, in  spite  of  these  dreadful  physical 
limitations,  seem  little  short  of  miraculous, 
until  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
methods  employed  by  her  teachers,  and 
their  wonderful  self-sacrificing  and  patient 
efforts. 

When  many  j-ears  ago  Doctor  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  was'  at  that  time  Superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  took  up  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  every  step  in  her  development 
was  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
scientists  and  all  others  conversant  with  the 
case. 

It  was  at  this  same  institution,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Doctor 
Howe's  worthy  successor,  that  Helen  re- 
ceived the  training  which  has  had  such  splen- 
did results. 

Her  father,  in  his  far-off  Southern  home, 
for  Helen  was  born  in  Alabama,  heard  of  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  a  teacher  to  come  to  his  home 
and  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  on 
similar  lines  for  his  darling  little  one  so  heav- 
ily afflicted. 


Mr.  Anagnos  responded  by  sending  one  of 
the  graduates  of  the  si  .  remained  at 

Helen's  home,  making  such  satisfactory  pro- 
gress that  the  parents  allowed  the  little  one 
to  come  north  to  our  Massachusetts 
where  she  remained  six  years. 

Many  people  became  interested  in  her, 
notably  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  be- 
tween whom  and  Helen  existed  a  beautiful 
friendship,  for  very  early  in  her  education 
the  little  one  began  to  search  foi 
one  for  a  time  seemed  to  satisfy  her  question- 
ings, until  through  a  correspondence  and 
afterwards  a  personal  acquaintance,  the  good 
man  so  wisely  answered,  counseled  and 
guided  that  the  little  girl  was  satisfied,  and 
anchored  her  soul  to  the  God  she  had  sought, 
exalted,  glorious  and  true. 

It  was  in  1888  that  Helen  came  to  the  in- 
stitution, where  she  remained  until  1893, 
under  the  same  course  of  instruction  which 
had  been  given  Laura  Bridgman.  Here  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  higher  education. 
The  work  was  much  easier  than  in  the  case 
of  her  predecessor,  where  every  step  of  the 
way  had  to  be  literally  as  well  as  figuratively 
"  felt." 

To   Doctor    Howe    and    his    indefatigable 
efforts  with  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller 
owes  in  a  measure  her  emergence  from  dark- 
ness  to  light,  for  it  is  a   question  whether 
without  the  precedent,  even  with  the  great 
improvements  along  the  lines  of  all  kinds  of 
instruction,  it  would  have  been  deemed  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  so  much.     Mr.  Anagnos 
tells  me  that  the  same  methods  were  used 
with  Helen  that  Doctor 
Howe  used  experiment- 
ally with  Laura. 

In  looking  over  the  re- 
ports of  the  former  case, 
J  written  by  Doctor  Howe 
with  the  most  minute  de- 
tail, it  would  seem  that 
two  conditions  had 
united  in  making  the 
progress  of  Helen  great- 
I  er  but  no  more  phenom- 
enal than  that  of  Laura. 
First,  that  the  ground 
had  been   broken,  tilled 

-    and   planted  by   Doctor 

Howe,  so  that  so  much 
time  was  not  lost  in  experimental  work;  and 
second,  that  great  development  along  the 
lines  of  education  for  women  had  come  about 
since  1S37,  when  Laura  Bridgman's  education 
was  begun. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  says,  in  speaking  of 
her  husband's  work  with  Laura:  "When 
Doctor  Howe  first  became  aware  of  Laura's 
existence,  the  double  calamity  of  blindness 
and  deafness  had  rarely  been  observed,  and 
never  relieved  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  way  by  which  knowledge  from  without 
should  make  entrance  into  her  mind  was  as 
yet  unexplored,  and  every  step  in 
it  was  purely  tentative." 

In  approaching  the  minds  of 
these  poor  children  dwelling  in  the 
darkness  and  stillness,  the  teacher 
must  be  instigated  by  love  and 
sympathy,  supplemented  by  a  di- 
vine patience  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence. 

Of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet 
sounds  the  pupils  have  no  compre- 
hension; they  dwell  as  in  a  closed 
tomb  at  midnight.  The  key  that 
lets  them  out  is  held  in  the  tips  of 
their  baby  fingers,  but  hours,  days, 
months  and  years  of  patient,  faith- 
ful labor  alone  can  teach  them  how 
to  use  it.  Helen  Keller  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  of  pupils,  a 
beautiful,  charming  child;  her  pro- 
gress was  something  amazing  even 
to  her  instructors.  She  reads 
French  and  German  with  ease,  has 
studied  Latin,  and  is  eager  to 
undertake  Greek.  Think  of  that, 
you  who  can  both  see  and  hear, 
and  find  study,  with  these  invalu- 
able aids,  so  irksome. 

Helen  at  the    present   day  is  a 
lithe  and  graceful  girl  of  ordinary 
height,  with  dark  brown  curly  hair. 
Her  face  is  frank  and  open,  and  is 
always    smiling.      Her  hands    are 
very  small  and  delicately  molded. 
She  is  very  cordial  in  her  manners, 
and    her    oral    conversation    has 
none  of  the  harshness  so  common 
to   the  voices   of   the    deaf.      She 
"  hears"  articulate  speech  by  plac- 
ing one  finger  gently  on  the  lips, 
with  the  thumb  upon   the  throat. 
In  conversing  with  one  who  under- 
stands the  finger-speech,  her  hand 
resting  lightly  on    the    speaker's, 
will    catch    every   word.      Helen 
much  prefers  oral  speech   and   seldom  uses 
the  manual.     In  listening  to  her  articulation 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  she  cannot  hear  a 
sound.     Oral  speech  she  learned  at  a  school 
in  New  York,  where  she  spent  the  winters  of 
'94.  '95  and  '96. 


So. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION    FOR   THE    BLIND   AT   SOUTH    BOSTON,    MASS., 
HELEN    ADAMS    KELLER   WAS   EDUCATED 


"T^TdaMS  KELLER   AT  THE  AGE  OF   FOURTEEN,  W.TH  THREE 
HELEN  ADAM  her  ^^     ^^  ^  ^  CHILDREN 

Last  year  she  entered  Doctor  Gilman's  pre- 
paratory school  for  young  women,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  was  thought  that  here  she 
would  become  in  two  or  three  years  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enter  the  Harvard  An- 
nex, Radcliffe  College.  After  remaining 
here  some  time,  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  who  had 
been  inseparable  from  Helen  all  these  years, 
from  the  time  she  was  sent  to  Helen's  home 
I  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  should  still  have  entire 
control  of  her.  ,     „„_. 

The    situation    became    very    unpleasant 

a  very  injudicious  move,  many  of  the  girl  s  , 
friends  thought,  and  aroused  quite  a  discus- 
•        in  Zmners     While  it  was   conceded  | 
fSS  Helen  owed  very  much  to  her  teacher,  | 
U  was  weT  iZwn  that  the  pupil  had  far  out- 

I  stripped  her  in  matters  educational.  It  was 
thought  by  those  who  understood  the  case  m 
all  it!  bearings,  that  Helen  should  have  been 
allowed  to  proceed  under  more  competent 
teachers,  not  necessarily  separating  her  from 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been  so  constant  in 
her  devotion. 

Helen  is  now  under  private  instruction, 
and  will  in  time  probably  enter  Radcliffe. 
She  is  now  far  in  advance  of  most  girls  of  her 
age.  Her  intellect  does  not  seem  to  be  of  an 
imaginative  or  creative  order,  but  her  quick- 
ness of  comprehension  and  understanding  is 
most  remarkable,  as  is  also  her  memory, 
which  is  of  course  a  more  important  factor 
in  her  case  than  with  those  who  can  see  and 
hear. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  follow  me  to  the  South  Boston 
school,  and  see  by  what  method  the  beauti- 
ful, cultured  woman  of  to-day  was  trans- 
formed from  the  little  helpless  "shut-in"  of 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  unfolding  of  the  brain  and  soul  of 
Helen  Keller  was  only  a  natural  growth,  as 
is  the  case  with  any  well-balanced  mind, 
given  the  right  influence  and  environment. 
To  those  who  unlocked  the  door  which  shut 
in  the  intelligence,  the  mind  only  waiting  for 
light  to  begin  its  work,  belongs  a  greater  mead 
of  praise  than  has  been  given,  except  by  those 
who  have  followed  the  matter  closely.  Not 
that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  loving  appreciation 
should  be  taken  from  the  sweet  young  being 
deprived  so  pitifully;  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
tract from  her  almost  superhuman  efforts. 
But  we  would  not  forget  the  teachers  who 
have  toiled  incessantly  and  with  a  faith  sub- 
lime. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  dates  as  far  back  as  1832. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1829,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 1832  that  articles  of  agreement  were  signed 
between  the  trustees  and  Doctor  Howe. 

One  of  this  gentleman's  first  steps  was  to 
go  to  Europe,  where  he  made  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  methods  employed  in 
such  institutions.  When  he  returned  he 
brought  with  him  two  competent  teachers 
and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  imparting 
an  education  to  the  blind.  A  small  school 
was  opened  in  Boston  with  six  pupils.    The 


wonderful   interest  and  patience  of  Doctor 
Howe  was  exemplified  in  the  first  books  made 
by  him  for  his  pupils.     In  making  the  raised 
letters   for  them   to  read,  and  designs  from 
which    they    might    study    geography    and 
geometry,    he    gummed    twine   upon    card- 
board at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  and  i 
labor.     This  was   the  starting  point  of  the 
school  which  is  now  quartered  in  a 
magnificent  colony  of  buildings  in 
South  Boston,  which  includes  not 
only  the  parent  building,  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  but  cot- 
tages for    the    girls    and    a    large 
building   containing    the    museum 
and    library,    music-rooms    and    a 
piano-tuning  annex.     The  Kinder- 
garten   in    Jamaioa   Plain    is    also 
part  of  this  beneficent  institution. 

The  methods  usually  employed 
in  educating  the  blind  must  natur- 
ally have  greatly  augmented  in 
reaching  the  mind  of  a  child  doubly 
afflicted  in  the  total  loss  of  hearing 
as  well  as  sight.  Helen  proved  a 
very  apt  pupil,  bright  and  recep- 
tive, who  only  needed  to  compre- 
hend what  was  required  of  her  in 
order  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
perform.  Her  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  such  that  her  physical  limita- 
tions made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  There  was 
never  any  need  of  stimulating  or 
urging;  in  fact,  it  was  often  found 
necessary  to  curb  her  ambition. 

After  the  door  was  opened  the 
poor  child  so  reveled  in  the  light 
and  was  so  anxious  to  learn  any 
and  everything,  that  but  for  a 
judicious  handling  of  the  reins  by 
her  wise  teachers,  hers  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  many  another 
over-ambitious  girl,  who  has  stud- 
ied herself  into  a  hopeless  state, 
beautiful  human  flowers  that  by 
an  unnatural  hot-house  forcing, 
only  bloom  to  die! 

The  first  steps  in  the   education 
of  a  blind  deaf-mute  child  are  ex- 
ceedingly   interesting.      The    first 
attempts  are  made  by  taking  things 
in  ordinary  use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
keys,  etc.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels  with 
the  names  printed  in  raised  letters.     These 
are  felt  of  very  carefully,  and  soon  the  child 
is  able  to  distinguish  that  the  crooked  lines 
which  spell  spoon,  differ  from  those  which 
spell  key,  as  the  spoon  itself  differs  from  the 
key  in   form.     Then   small   detached  labels 
are   put   into   their  hands,  and  the  children 


soon  find  out  that  they  are  similar  to  the 
ones  pasted  upon  the  articles.  At  first  it 
seems  to  be  only  an  act  of  imitation  and 
memory;  after  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  in- 
dividual letters  are 
given  on  detached 
pieces  of  paper;  they 
are  arranged  side  by 
side  so  as  to  spell 
book,  key,  etc.,  then 
they  are  mixed  up  in 
a  heap  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  ar- 
range them  in  their 
proper  order.  Up  to 
this  point  the  process 
seems  to  be  mechani- 
cal, but  as  the  truth 
flashes  upon  the  chil- 
dren their  minds  be- 
gin to  work,  and  they 
perceive  that  here  is  a 
sign  by  which  they  can 
communicate  what  is 
in  their  mind  to  an- 
other mind.  The  re- 
velation is  such  that 
it  is  seized  upon  with 
the  greatest  avidity; 
an  immortal  soul 
eagerly  grasping  at 
the  link  that  binds  it 
to  other  souls. 

The  result  is  quickly 
related  and  easily  com- 
prehended; but  not  so 
the  process.  Many 
weeks  of  unprofitable  labor  must  intervene 
before  it  is  effected.  But  the  key  has  been 
found  and  the  door  opened,  if  ever  so  little; 
it  is  certain  to  yield  to  the  patient,  plain  and 
straightforward  methods  which  follow.  The 
learning  how  to  form  the  letters  with  the 
fingers,  the  names  of  every  possible  object 
which  can  be  handled,  and  in  extending  in 
every  possible  way  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  relation  of  things  is  now  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  well 
for  children  when  they  begin  to  learn  lan- 
guage that  they  do  not  comprehend  the  task 
that  is  before  them,  for  their  courage  would 
sink  at  the  thought  of  forty  thousand  signs 
of  unknown  things.  How  much  more 
strongly  does  this  apply  to  the  blind  deaf- 
mute.  Ordinary  children  hear  words  upon 
every  side,  and  learn  them  without  effort; 
they  see  them  in  books,  and  every  day  some- 
thing is  recorded  in  their  minds.  The  moun- 
tain of  labor  is  soon  conquered,  and  it  is  only 
play;  but  poor  Helen  attacked  her  mountain 
in  darkness  and  silence,  weighing  and  meas- 
uring every  grain  of  which  it  was  composed. 
What  a  rebuke  to  those  who  find  so  many 
lions  in  the  path  of  knowledge! 

Mary  Sargent  Hopkins. 
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THE     MENTOR. 

OCTOBER   1899. 
"Helen  Keller's  Examinations." 

Editor  the  Mentor  : — Under  the  above  heading,  the 
Boston  Transcript  publishes  the  following: 

"It  is  quite  certain  that  no  person  ever  took  a  college 
examination  with  so  heavy  a  handicap — we  may  say  with 
so  many  kinds  of.  a  handicap — as  Helen  Keller's  on  this 
occasion.  As  all  the  world  knows,  she  could  not  see  the 
examination  papers  nor  hear  the  voice  of  an  examiner. 
The  natural  method  of  communicating  the  questions  to  her 
would  have  been  to  make  use  of  the  fingers  of  her  old- 
time  "teacher"  and  interpreter,  Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Sul- 
livan does  not  know  Greek  or  Latin  or  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  while  she  is  able  to  serve  Helen  by  communi- 
cating to  her  printed  Greek  and  Latin,  letter  by  letter,  she 
could  not,  even  if  she  had  been  so  disposed,  have  given 
her  the  slightest  assistance  in  answering  the  examination 
questions.  But  it  was  deemed  best  by  all  concerned  to 
avoid  even  the  remotest  suggestion  or  possibility  of  assist- 
ance. A  gentleman  was  found — Mr.  Viuing  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  who  had  never  met  Helen  Keller  and  who 
was  quite  unknown  to  her  and  unable  to  speak  to  her— 
who  could  take  the  examination  papers  as  fast  as  they 
were  presented  and  write  them  out  in  Braille  characters, 
the  system  of  writing  in  punctured  points  now  much  used 
by  the  blind.  The  questions,  thus  transcribed  by  him, 
were  put  into  Helen's  hands  in  the  examination  room,  in 
the  presence  of  a  proctor  who  could  not  communicate  with 
her,  and  she  wrote  out  her  answers  on  the  typewriter. 

"Here,  however,  came  in  one  of  the  additional  points  of 
Helen's  handicap.  There  are  two  systems  of  Braille 
writing — the  English  and  the  American.  There  are 
marked  differences  between  them — very  much  such  differ- 
ences as  those  between  the  two  principal  systems  of  short- 
hand writing.  Helen  Keller  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
English  system,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books  which  have 
been  put  into  Braille  are  printed.  She  had  to  puzzle  out 
the  unfamiliar  method  of  writing,  much  as  a  writer  of  the 
Pitman  stenography  might  use  his  sense  of  logic  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  by  a  tour  deforce,  to  enable  him  to  read 
the  Graham  shorthand  ;  and  this  labor  was  added  to  the 
other  labor  of  Helen  Keller's  examination.  To  add  to  her 
difficulties,  her  Swiss  watch,  made  for  the  blind,  had  been 
forgotten  at  home,  and  there  was  no  one  at  hand,  on  either 
of  the  days  of  the  examination,  to  give  her  the  time. 
She  worked  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  time  which 
remained  to  her  as  she  went  along  from  question  to  ques- 
tion. 

"But  she  passed  the  examination  triumphantly  in  every 
study.  In  advanced  Latin  she  passed  "with  credit." 
In  advanced  Greek,  which  her  tutor  regarded  as  her 
"star"  stud}',  she  received  a  "B,"  which  is  a  very  high 
mark.  Yet  here,  the  time  and  the  Braille  difficulty  work- 
ed most  heavily  against  her.  What  her  marking  was  in 
the  other  studies  is  not  known  ;  it  is  only  known  that  she 
passed  them. 

"The  question  may  well  be  asked,  Will  Helen  Keller 
now  take  the  regular  college  course?  Who  will  interpret 
to  her  the  lectures  in  foreign  languages  which  she  cannot 
hear?  No  one  can  do  this.  No  lecture,  even  in  English, 
I  can  be  translated  to  her  in  the  manual  alphabet  as  rapidly 
as  it     is    spoken.      Her      usual      interpreter      knows      no 


foreign  tongue.  Who  will  read  to  her  all  the  required 
matter  of  the  courses  of  reading,  none  of  which  has  been 
put  into  raised  print?  It  is  beyond  mechanical  possibility 
to  give  her  all  this  through  her  fingers.  The  obstacles 
appear  insurmountable.  But  that  is  the  principal  reason 
why  Helen  Keller  is  inclined  to  surmount  them." 

Now  no  more  pernicious  nonsense,  no  nonsense  more 
damaging  to  Helen,  was  ever  published.  To  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  blind,  it  is  preposterous  on  its  face,  and 
to  such  parties,  who  do  not  realize  the  supreme  beauty  of 
Helen's  character,  it  tends  strongly  to  belief  in  the  slan- 
ders her  ememies  (to  tire  disgrace  of  humanity,  she 
ememies)  circulate  of  her  acknowledgment  of  her  con- 
sciousness of  plagiarism  in  "The  Frost  King"  business, 
and  such  enemies  as  I  refer  to,  can  shout  with  glee  and 
point  to  the  above  absurd  statement  as  proof  of  their 
stories  of  everything  about  Helen  being  grossl}-  exagger- 
ated. 

I  will  not  insult  your  intelligence  by  refuting  the  state- 
ment that  Helen  was  handicapped  by  having  her  examin- 
ation papers  put  in  print  that  she  could  read,  instead  of  be- 
ing spelled  to  her  by  her  teacher;  you  know  all  about  that 
i  at  a  glance.  Although  I  might  ask  whether  you,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, would  spell  such  papers  to  a  deaf-blind  pupil  of 
yours,  or  whether  you  would  not  insist  that  they  be  spelled 
by  another?  And  further,  you  remember  what  the  views 
of  the  leaders  of  your  profession  were  at  Northampton  on 
both  the  above  matters,  particularly,  the  pleasure  all  felt 
in  that  she  would  have  the  papers  in  print  readable  by  her. 

Any  teacher  of  the  blind,  any  blind  pupil  half  way 
through  his,  or  her,  course,  or  any  one  tolerably  well  post- 
ed as  to  reading  by  the  blind,  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
any  good  reader  of  .print  for  the  blind  finding  any  diffi- 
culty in  reading  any  print  ever  known  to  the  party,  and 
will  say  that  such  specially  skilled  readers  as  Helen  Keller, 
Miss  Ella  Brownell,  Linnie  Haguewood,  or  George  Jones 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  an  entirely  un- 
known system,  if  furnished  with  the  alphabet  of  that 
system,  and  given  two  or  three  hours'  lime  to  study  it. 

I  can  put  the  difference,  between  English  and  American 
Braille  very  clearly  within  your  experience.  The  Man- 
ual Alphabet  is  ordinarily  spelled  with  the  right  hand  (as 
I  puppose).  Now  the  difference  between  reading  the  two 
Brailles  is  about  the  same  as  you  would  experience  in  read- 
ing left  hand  spelling,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  reader 
being  given  print  in  a  system  that  reader  knew,  but  was 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  through  frequent  use,  the 
difficulty,  would  be  equal  to  that  of  your  reading  ordinary 
signs  requiring  both  hands,  when  made  by  a  one-handed 
person. 

To  elegantly  cap  off  this  monument  of  nonsense,  be  it 
remembered  that  Helen  knows  every  system  of  print  for 
the  blind  ever  printed,  knew  American  Braille  thoroughly 
before  she  knew  there  was  an  English  variety,  knows 
German  Braille,  more  different  from  either  American  and 
English  than  they  are  from  each  other,  and  has  even  read 
a  long  letter  I  had  put  in  the  Morse  dot  and  dash  code  on 
an  old  fashioned  "tape"  instrument. 

Great  mischief  is  done  the  deaf-blind  by  the  absurd 
astonishment  hasty  concluders  (if  there  is  such  a  word,  if 
there  is  not,  there  ought  to  be  one)  get  off  about  most 
simple  things;  that  they  can  operate  typewriters,  forget- 
ting that  the  piano  is  played  without  watching  the  keys: 
that  they  do  most  exquisite  knitting  or  sewing,  forgetting 
that  plenty  of  it  is  done  by  seeing  persons  while  not  look- 
ing at  the  work;  or  wondering  at  their  exquisite  delicacy 
of  touch,  when  I  will  warrant  that  you  can  tell  when  you 
pick  up  two  sheets  if  this  very  thin  paper  between  your 
fingers. 


°)| 


V  Finally,    I  ask  the  attention   of  your  readers  to  the    fol- 

lowing, and  I  cannot  even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  writer, 
further  than  that  he,  or  she,  is  evidently  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  blind,  and  I  am  not  even  certain  in 
which  of  several  letters  on  the  subject  of  Helen,  received 
at  one  time,  I  found  it,  as  all  were  opened  and  the  con- 
tents laid  together.  The  actual  fact  is  that  Helen  barely 
scraped  through  her  final  examinations,  getting  a  number 
of  marks,  the  lowest  she  could  pass  on,  showing  that  even 
such  a  genius  as  she  cannot  accomplish  through  partial, 
and  even  desultory  teaching,  what  she  had  done  under 
careful,  thorough,  methodical  training: 

"Helen  Keller's  letter  plainly  shows  that  Helen's  Har- 
vard Pinal  Examinations  were  not  equal  to  her  Prelimi- 
naries. This  falling  off  has  been  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  she  was  troubled  by  having  the  questions  written  in 
Braille,  but  since  she  is,  and  long  has  been,  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  all  sorts  of  Braille,  the  more  reasonable  explana- 
tion is  that  her  teacher  made  the  effort  to  rush  her 
through  her  preparatory  course  in  a  year  less  time  than 
was  needed.  There  is  no  good  foundation  for  doubting 
that  if  Helen  had  carried  her  preparatory  work  on  through 
the  third  year,  she  would  have  passed  as  creditably  in  her 
Finals  as  she  did  in  her  Preliminaries." 

Yours  truly, 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1899.  W.    Wade. 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
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The  object  of  the  paper  is  threefold : 

First— 
To  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  printing ; 

Second- 
To  aid  in  the  literary  work  of  the  school  room ; 

Third- 
To  keep  our  patrons  informed  as  to  the  doings 

of  the  School  and  in  touch  wtth  the  work. 

No  Parent  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Terms,  SO  cedts  per  year  of  9  months. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  to 

W.  K.  ARGO,  ScPT. 


The  achievements  of  Helen 
Keller  are  so  wonderful  that 
the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which,  according  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  she  met  and  over- 
came apparently  insurmount- 
able difficulties  has  been 
received  by  nearly  every  read- 
er without  question  and  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  it  seems  there  are  inac- 
curacies in  the  Transcript's 
account  which  Helen's  friends 
would  like  to  see  corrected. 

From  Mr.  Wade  of  Oakmont, 
Pa.,  we  learn  that  in  the  first 
place  Helen  was  not  unfamiliar 
■with  American  Braille  as 
claimed  by  the  Transcript,  and 
which  unfamiliarity  the  Trans- 
cript makes  the  basis  of  a 
miraculous  mental  process. 

Helen  wrote  her  famous 
"Frost  King"  in   this    alphabet 


long  before  she  knew  there  was  | 
any    such    thing     as     English 
Braille.     Nor  is  the    difference 
between    the   two    Brailles    as 
great  as  the  Transcript  would 
have    its   readers   infer.     It   is 
not     the     difference    between 
two    sj-stems,    but    merely  the 
difference  between  two  alpha- 
bets,   nor    is    it    greater  than 
that  between  ordinary  Roman 
print  and  Old  English  or  Black 
Letter.     In  fact  hardly  a    blind 
child,  of  ordinary   intelligence 
who  has  learned  one    alphabet 
thoroughly  and  then  discarded 
it  for  the  other  will  ever  fail  to 
recognize  the  first  or  find  it  in- 
convenient.    Moreover  Helen's 
marvelous  memory  would  hard- 
ly allow  her  to    forget    or   find 
difficulty    with     an      alphabet 
once  so  familiar. 

Another  still  more  important 
discrepancy  between  the 
Tianscript's  account  and  the 
actual  facts  is  that  Helen  did 
not  pass  the  examination  with 
flying  colors.  She  barely  man- 
aged to  pass.  But  even  this 
is  more  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  when  after  mak- 
ing due  allowances  for  Helen's 
extraordinary  mental  aptitude, 
we  remember  that  she  received 
at  most  but  two  hours  per 
week  tuition  from  the  gentle- 
man engaged  to  coach  her. 
Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  nor 
does  Helen's  effort  need  apolo- 
gy, even  had  it  ended  in  ab- 
ject failure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  whole  process  of  her 
examination  strikes  one  as  the- 
atrical to  the  last  degree,  not 
on  her  part,  certainly,  but  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  her 
in  charge  and  expected  to  share 
the  reflection  of  her  glory.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  stage  pre- 
'  parations  of  a  professor  of  leg- 
1  erdemain  who  takes  the  ut- 
most pains  to  convince  his 
audience  that  there  is  no  trick- 
ery about  his  tricks.  The  soli- 
citude with  which  college 
proctors  are  provided  as  watch 
dogs,  and  persons  engaged  who 
on  account  of  their  ignorance 
of  this  or  that  essential  are  un- 
able to  render  surreptitious 
help,  borders  on  the  farcical. 
What  the  public  wants  in  such 
cases  is  an  examination  open, 
above  board,  and  ordinary  in 
everything  and  with  no  suspi- 
cion on  either  side. 


The  latest  now  i.s  that  Helen 
is  not  to  eater  Radclilf  for  the 
present    but    to    wait  another 

year.      V. 


i&jGftem  fewcftf 
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WILL  OF  DELIA  D.  THORNDIKE 


Many  Bequests  to  Charitable  and  Public 
Institutions  —  A  Large  Estate  to  Be 
Distributed         

The  will  of  Delia  D.  Thorndlke,  widow  of 
John  II.  Thorndlke,  was  filed  Monday  In  the 
Suffolk  probate  office.  It  Is  dated  April  17, 
1S95.  It  contains  a  number  of  public  be- 
quests. Charles  U.  Cottlng  of  Brookllne  Is 
named  as  solo  executor  and  trustee.  He  is 
exempted  from  giving  bonds.  The  witnesses 
lire  Francis  C.  Welch,  Charles  13.  Cottlng 
ond  Bugeno  A.  Pope.  The  bequests  are: 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  $5000, 
Corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  blind,  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kldergarten  for 
the  Blind,  $5000;  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for 
Little  Deaf  Children  $8000,  Sunny  Bank 
Homo  In  Watertown  $3000,  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  .$20110,  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Dispensary  $2000,  Unitarian  Church 
Building  Loan  Fund  $1000,  Gwynne  Tem- 
porary Home  for  Children  $1000,  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women  on  Pond  street,  Broolcline, 
$1000;  Boston  Home  for  Incurables  $1000, 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  $1000.  The 
will  provides  for  a  fund  of  $5000,  which 
shall  be  given  to  the  trustee,  who  is  di- 
rected to  pay  the  income  to  Cornelia  M. 
Buck  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  during  her 
life,  and  upon  her  death  the  principal  is 
to  be  divided  Into  fifths,  two  of  which  are 
bequeathed  to  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, one-fifth  to  the  Gwyne  Tempo- 
rary Home  for  Children,  $1000  to  the  Sunny 
Bank  Home,  and  one-fifth  to  the  Homoeop- 
athic Medical  Dispensary.  The  will  further 
provides  that  $5000  shall  be  given  to  the 
trustee,  the  net  Income  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  Edith  Crehore  of  Boston,  and  upon 
her  death  two-fifths  are  to  be  given  to  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  two-fifths  to  the  Tus- 
kegee  Normal  School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
and  one-fifth  to  the  Unitarian  Church 
Building  Loan  Fund. 

The  trustee  Is  also  given  $4000  with  direc- 
tion to  pay  the  net  income  to  Josephine  A. 
Spear,  widow  of  John  M.  Spear,  during  her 
life,  and  upon  her  death  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  principal  silm  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  to  divide  the 
remaining  half  between  the  Free  Hospital 
for  Women  on  Pond  street,  Brookllne,  and 
the  Boston  Home  for  Incurables.  Another 
bequest  of  $300')  is  placed  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  Mary  C.  E.  Barnard,  at  whose 
death  the  principal  goes  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
The  residue  of  the  estate  is  given  to  the 
sister  of  the  testatrix,  Elizabeth  J.  Sllsbee, 
her  niece,  Elizabeth  W.  Silsbee,  her  niece, 
Margaret  Sllsbee,  and  her  nephew,  Thomas 
H.  Silsbee,  In  equal  shares.  If  any  one  of 
these  persons  is  not  living  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  testatrix,  his  or  her  share 
is  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  Chil- 
dren's Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Des- 
titute in  Boston,  the  Provident  Association 
and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  The  testatrix  directs  that 
all  collateral  legacies  and  succession  taxes 
are  to  be  paid  from  the  residue  of  the  es- 
tate, so  that  each  person  and  institution 
shall  receive  the  full  amount  named  in  the 

will. 

There  is  a  codicil  dated  Nov.  26,  1895, 
which  makes  no  material  changes  In  the 
will. 


'$aattm  IMJrj  (Sink. 
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DK    HOWE'S    BIRTHDAY. 


Commemorated  at  the  Perklne  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

An  exercise  in  commemoration  of  Dr 
Samuel  Grldley  Howe,  founder  of  the 
institution,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
main  building  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  occasion  was  In  reality 
a  triple  celebration,  as  Tuesday  was  the 
birthday  of  Mr  Anagnos,  the  principal; 
yesterday  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Laura  Richards,  Dr  Howe's  daugh- 
ter, and  Nov  10  Dr  Howe's  birthday. 
During  the  exercises  a  bust  of  Dr  Howe 
steel  on  a  pedestal  near  the  center  of 
the  hall. 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  Hall,  were  present  as  guests. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Organ  se- 
lection by  Master  Clarence  Jackson,  a 
minuet  from  Bocherini  played  by  mem- 
bers of  the  boys'  department,  the  read- 
ing of  selections  from  Laura  Richards' 
I  life  of  Dr  Howe  by  members  of  the  girls' 
department,  including  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robbin,  the  deaf  mute  girl;  the  reading 
of  the  poem  "Hellas,"  written  by  Dr 
Howe's  eldest  daughter,  Julia  Romana 
Anagnos;  reading  of  Whittier's  poem 
"The.  Hero,"  and  the  singing  of  the 
"Psalm  of  Life"  by  the  girls. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Mr  An- 
agnos introduced  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe 
as  "one  who  stood  nearer  to  Dr  Howe 
than  any  other,  and  one  who*  shared  his 
disappointments  and  successes."  Mrs 
Howe  said:  "I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad 
to  meet  you  all  and  am  very  much 
moved."  She  said  the  Bible  parable  of 
the  mustard  seed  had  been  suggested  to 
her  that  day  and  she  likened  the  be- 
nevolent thoughts  of  her  husband  to 
the  tiny  seed  which'  grew  and  spread 
and  became  a  large  tree.  She  pointed 
out  the  blessings  which  had  come  to 
the  blind  children  by  Dr  Howe's  philan- 
thropy and  urged  upon  the  children  the 
necessity  of  letting-  their  good  inten- 
tions and  impulses  grow  into  something 
more. 

Mrs  Howe  was  followed  by  Mrs  Hall, 
who  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Mr  An- 
agnos' work  for  the  institution,  and 
gave  a  sketch  of  her  father's  life,  re- 
lating many  interesting  anecdotes. 

Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in 
Boston  and  was  of  the  same  family  as 
Capt  Gridley  of  the  Olympia.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Latin  school  and  Brown 
college.  During-  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  Greece,  Mr  Howe  went  to 
that  country,  and  it  was  due  to  his  ef- 
forts that  a  sum  of  $60,000  was  raised  in 
America  and  sent  to  Greece  for  the 
benefit  of  noncombatants.    - 

Returning  to  America  Dr  Howe  took 
up  the  work  for  the  blind  with  which 
nis  name  is  indissolubly  connected.  The 
work  began  in  1833  and  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  first  in  rousing  an 
interest  in  it.  Ultimate  success 
crowned  h:s  efforts,  however,  and  a 
fair  held  in  Faneuil  hall  realized  $13,000 
for  the  project.  Col  Perkins  of  Boston 
donated  his  house  on  Pearl  st,  but  in 
ISjS,  the  school,  which  was  steadily  in- 
creasing iri  membership,  was  removed 
to  South  Boston,  the  Mt  Washington 
hotel  on  Broadway  having  been  bought. 
In'  recognition  of  Col  Perkins'  services 
the  school  was  named  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution. 

Besides  his  work  for  the  blind  Mrs 
Hall  dwelt  on  her  father's  services  to 
the  deaf  mutes,  especially  mentioning 
Laura  Bridgman.  whom  Dickens  has 
made  famous  in  his  American  Notes. 

Among'  Dr  Howe's  other  philanthropic 
projects"  which  his  daughter  mentioned 
were  his  work  for  idiots  and  his  work 
for  the  state  board  of  associated  chari- 
ties. Mrs  Hall  also  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  personal  characteristics  of  Dr 
Howe,  commenting  on  his  bravery,  his 
power  of  enthusiasm,  his  modesty  and 
ingenuity. 

Mr  Anagnos  closed  the  list,  of  spea  it- 
ers with  a  very  eloquent  eulogy  of  his 
friend,  Dr  Howe,  describing  him  as  a 
great   man  and  a  man  of  genius. 

At  the  clos?  of  Mr  Anagnos'  speech 
Mr  Jones,  head  teacher  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment, presented  Mrs  Howe  and  Mr 
Anagnos  with  some  choice  roses  fln 
behalf  of  the  school.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  singing  of  "America" 
bv  the  entire  school. 


Nov.  10,  1801,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was 
born.  "The  generation  of  men  and  women 
who  are  young  today  do  not  know  so 
as  a  generation  that  Is  In  middle  age  the 
story  of  Dr.  Howe's  life— a  story  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  told,  but  which  begins 
In  chivalrous  deeds  and  goes  on  to  the  end 
In  generous  and  difficult  service  f 
pressed  or  unhappy  classes,  tinged  all  the 
way  through  with  romance  as  real  as  that 
found  in  any  tale  of  crusaders  or  chevaliers 
of  old.  The  medical  student  who  threw 
himself  Into  the  war  against  the  Turk  when 
Greek  liberty  was  a  forlorn  hope;  who 
bore  himself  so  gallantly  In  battle  and  res- 
cue, In  defeats  and  privations;  who  gl 
such  resources  of  endurance  and  helpfulness 
through  six  years  of  the  doubtful  struggle 
as  to  earn  a  gTatltude  which  the  nation 
kept  fresh  and  warm  for  twenty  years,  so 
that  when  he  went  back  the  populace  bore 
him  on  their  shoulders  through  their  vil- 
lages; the  messenger  of  mercy  taking  his 
life  In  hand  after  one  and  another  had  failed 
to  convey  supplies  to  the  perishing  Polish 
army  when  hemmed  In  by  the  triple  despot- 
ism that  had  determined  on  the  extinction 
of  a  nation's  liberties  and  life,  and  ex- 
piating his  hardly  gained  success  In  a 
Prussian  dungeon;  the  volunteer  for  re- 
publican France  in  one  of  her  glorious  but 
unfulfilled  dreams  of  free  government,  in 
conjunction  with  Lafayette,  his  friend  and 
prototype  in  burning  zeal  for  universal 
freedom;  the  tireless  missionary  of  lib- 
erty in  Europe,  gathering  funds,  urging 
appeal  i,  throwing  himself  again  and  again 
into  dilHculty  and  danger  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed and  succor  the  unfortunate;  the 
helper  in  every  effort  for  emancipation  in 
his  own  country;  arid  when  nearly  three- 
score years  and  ten  had  passed  over  him, 
going  back  to  the  land  of  his  early  ad- 
ventures, obeying  'the  voice  at  eve  obeyed 
at  prime,'  to  carry  healing  and  relief  to  ; 
the  Cretan  refugees  exiled  from  their 
island  home  for  the  crime  of  struggling 
bravely  but  ineffectively  against  the  same  j 
tyranny — this  Is  the  man  who  so  felt  that  j 
he  made  himself  the  knight-errant  of  hu- 
manity, counting  not  his  life  or  his  ease 
dear  to  himself  so  he  might  help  to  widen 
the  bounds  of  liberty  and  light  and  bring 
relief  to  any  suffering  race  or  a  lass. 

"And  this  is  but  the  obverse  side  of  this 
golden  record;  there  is  another  inscription 
even  more  purely  beneficent  still,  and  not 
less  brightly  marked  with  heroic  endeavor 
and  splendid  achievement.  The  energy 
which  Dr.  Howe  threw  into  the  founding 
and  superintendence  of  the  first  blind  asy- 
lum in  this  country;  the  fortitude  and  per- 
sistence with  which  he  sat  down  with  Laura 
Bridgman  to  conquer  a  soul  shut  in  to  the 
almost  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  locked 
and  never-opening  senses,  for  reason  and 
culture  and  all  the  hopes  and  affections  of 
Christian  womanhood,  by  the  single  blind 
sense  of  touch;  the  almost  divine  faith 
with  which  he  labored  to  quicken  the 
clouded  intellect  of  idiocy— the  strong,  re- 
fined, restless  and  lightning-thoughted  man, 
going  down  to  the  companionship  for  days 
and  weeks  and  months  of  imbecile  and  va- 
cant minds,  and  setting  his  quick  intelli- 
gence to  the  slow  and  pa'nful  movements 
of  their  stagnant  and  glimmering  faculties, 
that  he  might  raise  them  to  the  dignity  and 
opportunity  of  manhood;  his  untiring  inter- 
est In  humane  and  reformatory  prison-dis- 
cipline, and  in  helping  discharged  convicts 
whom  society  leaves  stranded  and  desperate 
In  its  cold  avoidance  and  suspicion— so 
that  the  cross  which  had  rested  on  his  bier 
was  fitly  sent  to  the  State  prison  as  a  token 
of  the  spirit  that  the  cross  stands  for, 
uniting  him  to  the  prisoner  In  a  bond  of 
divinely-helpful  pity— all  these  things  and 
many  more  that  might  be  spoken  of— 
labors  for  the  insane,  the  dumb,  the  impov- 
erished—tell of  a  crusade  of  philanthropy 
as  heroic,  some  for  a  time  thought  as  Quix- 
otic, as  his  earlier  campaigning  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Greece.  Wherever  he  saw  a 
work  for  humanity  to  be  done,  he  let  action 
wait  on  Impulse,  and  were  it  a  neglected 
and  wellnigh  impossible  work  he  made  it 
all  the  more  heartily  his  own.  .  .  .  Thank 
God  for  the  hero  who  inspires  us  with  gen- 
erous aspirations  by  his  own  burning  pur- 
pose, and  who  by  his  life's  magnificent 
achievements  enlarges  our  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  progress  and  greatens  our  hope 
for  humanity."     [H.  H.  Barber. 
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A  DAY  OF  PLEASURE. 

I  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  deciding 
to  make  my  long-promised  visit  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  last  week,  instead  of 
the  week  before,  as  I  first  intended. 
Visitors  are  welcomed  every  Thursday, 
at  eleven  in  the  morning,  but  last 
Thursday  was  the  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Howe's  birthday,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  delightful  series  of  exercises  were 
held  in  memoriam. 

*  *     * 

I  took  a  City  Point,  South  Boston, 
car  that  goes  by  the  door,  and  reached 
there  a  few  minutes  before  eleven. 
Quite '  a  number  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives had  already  gathered,  and  during 
the  first  hour  the  boys  were  to  give  an 
exhibition. 

A  large  pipe  organ  is  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  settees,  seating  about 
fifty,  are  arranged  in  tiers  down  to  the 
front.  These  seats,  with  perhaps  a 
dozen  rows  in  the  body  of  the  hall, 
were  filled  with  lads  of  all  ages,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  our  presence  was 
received  through  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Happy  faces,  having  a  contented 
expression,  and  many  noble  counte- 
nances, I  noticed.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  I  had  never  thought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  mere  eyesight! 

*  *    * 

Twice  the  great  organ  pealed  forth, 
as  if  touched  by  a  master  hand.  Each 
one  of  these  two  sightless  youths 
swayed  in  sympathy  to  the  mighty 
tones,  as  if  his  soul  were  touched  to 
its  very  depths.  It  recalled  the  days 
when  I  had  heard  Blind  Tom,  and 
never  can  I  forget  his  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  in  interpreting  the  thoughts 
and  yearnings  of  the  great  composers. 
A  young  lad  about  twelve  stepped 
to  the  piano  and  played  very  prettily, 
but  I  enjoyed  more  the  arithmetic  class, 
where  several  boys  worked  out  exam- 
ples with  the  aid  of  their  slate,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  wires  with  small 
type  up  in  the  corners.  They  would 
set  up  between  the  wires  the  example 
with  type  and  read  it  off  in  a  clear, 
expressive  voice  while  they  delicately 

,  fingered  the  numbers. 

One  young  man  read  in   Latin  and 

|  translated   from   one   of  the   books  of 

Caesar,   upon  pages  of  raised  letters, 

one  hand  following  the  other,  using  the 

tips   of  the   two  first   fingers   of   both 

hands. 

*    *    * 

Their  symphony  orchestra  showed 
patient  and  persistent  practice  to  ac- 
quire such  perfect  time  and  unity  of 
expression.  Then  the  band  burst  forth, 
with  five  flutes  in  front  and  the  num- 
ber of  other  instruments  in  proper  pro- 
portion; it  was  very  inspiring,  and 
every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely. One  of  the  young  men  who 
played  the  organ  sang,  very  feelingly, 
a  solo  entitled  "Forever  With  the 
Lord." 

We  were  now  invited  to  follow  the 
usher  out  of  the  main  building,  across 
the  courtyard,  over  to  the  girls'  build- 
ing, where  we  were  pleasantly  enter- 
tained for  another  hour. 

Each  girl  of  one  class  was  given  a 
board  with  a  relief  of  Australia  upon 
its  surface,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their 
lingers,  they  quickly  answered  in  turn 
every,  conceivable  question  about  the 
coasts  of  Australia.    At  the  same  time 


two  young  girls  worked  out  a  theorem 
in  geometry  with  the  aid  of  rules,  tri- 
angles, pins  and  a  sort  of  awl. 
*    *    * 

On  the  front  seat  sat  Elizabeth  Rob- 
in and  Edith  Thomas,  the  two  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girls  whose  minds 
have  been  awakened  and  whose  men- 
tal faculties  are  developing  rapidly 
enough  to  receive  and  remember  a 
course  of  study  that  is  preparing  them 
for  college.  It  is  certainly  wonderful, 
yet  shows  that  nature  and  instinct  sup- 
ply a  fair  share  of  intelligence  to  start 
with,  else  there  would  be  no  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build.  They  have 
been  taught  by  an  alphabet  made  with 
different  positions  of  the  fingers,  to- 
gether with  little  accentuations  of 
pressure  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  One 
of  the  teachers  tried  to  communicate  to 
me  several  words  and  sentences,  but  I 
could  not  even  detect  enough  differ- 
ence in  the  touches  to  imagine  a  sys- 
tem of  thought  communication  con- 
nected with  it.  Of  course,  their  hands 
become  very  sensitive,  and  thus  they 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  slightest 
variance  of  touch.  I  heard  Edith 
Thomas  read,  for  she  has  gradually 
been  taught  to  use  her  voice  and  ar- 
ticulate, but  Elizabeth  is  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  this  great  blessing. 

After  the  exercises  the  girls  had  a 
delightful  time  on  the  grounds,  '  and 
then  they  assembled  in  the  cottages 
for  dinner,  for  they  have  the  cottage 
system,  with  its  home  life,  that  Dr. 
Howe  believed  in  so  thoroughly,  and 
that  has  proved  so  satisfactory  wher- 
ever tried. 

After  climbing  the  long  flights  of 
steps  that  are  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  been  to  City  Point,  you  en- 
ter the  main  hall,  which  is  circular, 
with  fluted  columns  and  a  door  oppo- 
site into  the  immense  courtyard,  with 
balconies  running  across  the  rear, 
where  the  lads  walk  arm  in  arm  back 
and  forth  for  exercise.  In  the  centre 
of  the  circular  hall  is  an  immense 
sphere,  fully  five  feet  in  diameter,  with 
ail  the  land  portion  of  our  globe  in  re- 
lief. The  library  is  a  very  large, 
pleasant  room,  containing  not  only  an 
extensive  library  of  raised  reading  for 
the  blind,  but  also  one  of  "seeing 
books,"  as  they  call  them,  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers.  They  are  all  in  the 
best  binding  and  uncovered,  so  that 
the  massive  boodcases  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  You  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  labor  in  preparing 
books  for  the  blind  when  I  toll  you 
that  David  Copperfield  takes  five  vol- 
umes, each  volume  being  fully  six 
inches  thick.  They  have  their  own 
printing  plant,  and  the  best  authors 
in  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  as 
well  as  English,  are  found  on  the 
shelves  for  the  use  of  these  children. 
No  wonder  that  they  learn  to  love 
their  life  here,  and  so  appreciate  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  that  meets 
them  on  every  side,  that  oftentimes  it 
is  quite  a  hardship  when  they  are 
obliged  to  go  to  their  homes,  where 
the  work  and  cares  of  the  parents  are 
so  great  that  they  can  devote  little 
time  and  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
one.  Then,  again,  it  is  just  here  that 
the  natural  resources  they  now  have, 
from  years  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, become  of  practical  value,  and 
they  are  not  dependent  upon  others 
for  happiness.  In  developing  the  in- 
tellectual, the  practical  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Whenever  they  have  the 
slightest  taste  or  talent  for  music  it  is 
cultivated,  and  every  opportunity  is 
given  for  advancement. 

They  are  taught  to  tune  pianos,  cane 
chairs,  make  brooms,  and  other  voca- 
tions that  are  possible  without  the 
aid  of  the  eye.  It  is  really  wonderful 
what   the   girls   accomplish    with   their 


needle,  and  some  dozen  sewmg  ma- 
chines in  one  room  are  evidence  that 
they  are  mastering  this  accomplish- 
ment. The  boys  are  all  taught  type- 
writing, and  the  machines  are  used 
the  same  as  they  come  from  the  fac- 
tory, for  they  soon  learn  the  different 
letters  and  characters  from  position. 

The  museum  was  very  interesting. 
Everything  that  can  be  handled,  so  as 
to  convey  an  idea  of  shape.  Models 
of  many  flowers  are  made  many  times 
their  size,  the  only  way  to  give  the 
student  an  idea  of  their  intricate  for- 
mation. Thus  everything  is  prepared 
for  them,  so  as  to  make  their  educa- 
tion as  complete  as  for  the  "seeing 
children." 


At  three  all  assembled  in  the  hall 
above,  where  the  bust  of  Dr.  Howe 
on  a  pedestal  was  wound  with 
wreaths  of  holly.  There  was  perfect 
silence  as  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
entered  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
her  son-in-law,  and  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  the  institution.  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe-Hall  followed,  and 
they  passed  up  to  the  front,  where 
chairs  had  been  placed  for  them. 

Musical  and  literary  exercises  by  the 
students  followed,  similar  to  those 
given  in  the  morning,  and  then  Mrs. 
Howe  was  gracefully  introduced  by 
Mr.  Anagnos.  She  spoke  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  her  departed  husband.  It 
was  a  touching  sight  as  she  stood  there 
in  the  glory  of  her  years,  beside  the 
life-like  features  of  him  whose  won- 
derful life  of  devotion  to  others  made 
possible  such  a  scene  as  this.  She  told 
of  how  his  life  was  one  continual 
round  of  philanthropic  ideas  and  plans, 
perfected  and  accomplished  even 
through  the  most  trying  and  exasperat- 
ing circumstances.  He  often  quoted 
the  old  saying  that  "Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions,"  and  his  life  work 
seemed  a  living  proof  that,  with  de- 
termined will  and  undaunted  courage, 
anything  could  be  accomplished  that 
was  for  the  good  of  humanity.  It 
made  me  think,  "It  is  one  thing  to  sit 
down  by  the  fire  and  plan  to  do  good; 
quite  another  to  go  out  into  the  cold 
and  do  it." 

Mrs.     Florence     Howe-Hall     threw 
many  side-lights  upon  her  father's  charr 
acter,  many  that  were  touching,  others 
that    were    amusing.    Her    voice    and 
manner  were  very  attractive,  and  she 
was   listened    to    with    the    closest    at- 
tention by  those  who  seemed  to  realize 
that    this    man    whose    memory    they 
had  gathered  to  honor  was  to  them  a 
light    into    their    soul,    for    it    was    he 
who    first    made   possible    a    thorough 
education  not  only  for  the  blind,   but 
also  for  those  even  more  unfortunate 
ones  who  had  lost  hearing  and  speech* 
arid    until    then    were    considered     as 
idiots.    She  spoke  of  his  valiant  deeds 
when   he   espoused   the   cause    of   thfe 
noble  Greek;  of  his  carrying  national 
aid  to  the  hungry  Pole;  of  his  organ- 
izing   and    establishing    the    excellent 
policy  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
our  Commonwealth;  of  the  many  vol- 
umes he  wrote  in  the  interests  of  his 
labors;  of  the  finding  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man  and  the  great  work  he  started  lor 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  finally, 
as  the  fading  light  of  day  brought  out 
the    form    and    features    into    life-hke 
expression    of    the    face   at    her    side, 
she  spoke  of  his  great  love  for  every 
child,    and    how    their    slightest    wish 
was   to   him    a    command.    He   would 
romp  and  play  with  them  as  a  recrea- 
tion from  the  weighty  matters  of  the 
day,  and  every  child  recognized  in  him 
a  true  and  faithful  friend. 


Mrs.  Howe,  .Mrs.  Hull  and  Mr. 
AnngnoH  wen-  presented  ;il  the  close 
with  some  beautiful  blosHoms  us  a 
K'il't  from  the  pupils,  out]  in  the  pass- 
ing  twilight    the    memorial    hour   was 

nvcr.   to   be   enshri 1    Corever   in   t lie 

hearts  of  his  children. 
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1HE  LISTENER 

Mr.  Clarence  Hawkes,  "the  blind  poet  of 
H&dley,"  delivered  a  lecture  at  Springfield 
the  other  day,  the  report  of  which  has  In- 
terested me.  He  talked  about  the  ordinary 
experiences  of  the  blind,  and  mentioned  the 
impression  which  seems  to  prevail  among 
sff.tns  people  that  blind  people  cannot  hear. 
When  his  brother  has  been  accompanying 
Mr.  Hawkes  as  a  guide,  kind  people  at 
table  have  said  to  the  brother:  "Will  your 
brother  take  potatoes?"  and  "Does  your 
brother  take  his  steak  well  done,  or  rare?" 
There  are  some  good  people  who  can  never 
really  distinguish  the  loss  or  impairment 
of  one  sense  from  another,  making  such 
remarks  as  this  to  blind  people,  or  shouting 
at  them  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  I 
used  to  know  a  man  who  was  extremely 
short-sighted,  to  whom  everybody  was  ac- 
customed to  talk  in  a  very  loud  tone  of 
voice;  and  this  stupid  proceeding  always 
made  him  indignant,  and  no  wonder.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  no  ready  machinery  for 
adapting  the  Intelligence  of  people  to  the 
loss  of  a  sense  on  the  part  of  someone  else. 
Most  people,  on  meeting  Miss  Helen  Keller 
for  the  first  time,  Insist,  when  she  speaks 
to  them,  upon  answering  her  through  the 
air,  though  they  are  perfectly  aware  that 
6he  does  not  hear  a  sound. 
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TflE  MAR1JELL005  FEAT  OF  TflE  HOST  MARUELL00|s  OF  GIRLS,  DEAF,  BLIND  flHD 
NOT   LONG    AGO    DUMB,    IN    PASSING    TflE    RAQtLIFFE    COLLEGE    (AARUARD 
WOMAN'S     ANNEX)     ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS, INCLUDING     LATIN,    GREEK 
ALGEBRA    AND    GEOMETRY—  AER    OWN     STORYllOF    AER    TRYING    ORDEAL* 
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These  photographs 
are  the  very  latest  cf 
Miss  Helen  Keller. 
They  were  taken  at 
Wrentham,  Mass., 
last  Tuesday,  espe- 
cially for  the  Sun- 
day World. 
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Added  to  Her  Physical 
Disabilities  Was  the 
Substitution  at  the 
Last  Moment  of  an 
Alphabet  for  the  Blind 
with  Which  She  Was 
Not  Familiar. 
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FLOW    I    PASSED    THE    RADCLIPFE    EXAMINATION. 


—  BY    HELEN    KELLER. 

^T  HAVE  no   complaint  to  make  against   the   authorities   at  Harvard.     It  would 

M      have  been  pleasanter  and  easier  for  me  If  Miss  Sullivan  had  been,  with  me 

5*      at  my  examination  for  entrance  to  Radcliffe  College.     Of  course  I  know    hat 

2she  would  have  been  too  honorable  to  give  me  Improper  assistance,  and  also  that 

kl  should' have  refused  such  assistance  had  anybody  offered  It;  but  rules  must  be 

^adhered  to,  and  as  It  has  come  out  I  aim  glad;  because  nobody  can  say  now  that 

§1  was  unduly  favored. 

k         But  It  was  a  terrible  blow  when  the  news  first  came  that  Miss  Sullivan  would 

fjnot  be  allowed  with  me.     I  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  depend  upon  her.     Her 

^presence  seemed  to  give  me  confidence,  and  when  the  bad  news  oame  my  heart 

3  sank.     But  I  soon  felt  well  again.    It  seemed  impossible  that,  after  all  my  work, 

51  should  not   succeed.     I  was  sure  that  at  the  last  they  would  allow  Miss   Sul- 

Slivan  to  interpret  for  me.  . 

S       Then  we  thought  of  the  Braille  (raised  type  used  by  the  blind).     It  was  like 

^salvation.    Mr.  Eugene  C.  Vinlng  was  engaged  to  put  the  examination  questions 

*4nto  it,    and  the  examiners  were  willing.     He  was   to   send  me  some  papers   in 

SBraille',  so  that  I  might  notice  any  peculiarities  in  Ms  machine.    Well,  they  came, 

gout  they  were  in  the  American  Braille.     Mr.  Vinlng  knew  no  other. 

5       I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  English  Braille,  and  only  two  days  remained  In 

gwhicth  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  American  system. 

5       "Oh,"  I  thought,  "  what  shall  I  do  when  It  comes  to  the  mathematics?" 

'■I       It  was  another  blow.    I  did  not  mind  so  much  about  the  Greek,  because  Greek 

Sbooks  are  written  in  the  American  Braille.    But  the  mathematics!    I  did  not  know 

Seven  the  sign  of  equality  in  the  American  system,  and/to  make  matters  worse  Mr. 

•Vining  had  forgotten  to  send  a  paper  on  algebra.    It  Was  not  until  Thursday  that 

>the  paper  on  algebra  reached  me,  and  then  the  examination  had  already  begunJI 

•k=,,i  -nrni-irprf  bard,  however,  on  the  specimens  which  had  come  first  and  I  still  rsd 


i 


had  worked  hard,  however,  on  the  specimens 
jjipart  of  a  day  to  look  over  the  algebra  paper. 

•j  It  was  on  Thursday  morning  that  the  examination  began.  I  went  into  the 
Sroom  and  sat  down  alone.  I  felt  desperately  lonely  and  frightened.  All  was  dark 
jjand  silent.  There  was  nothing  to  encourage  me.  After  a  little  I  felt  the  question 
gpaper  slipped  Into  my  hand  and  ran  my  fingers  over  the  o-oughened  dots.  It  was 
^elementary  Greek,  the  easiest  of  all  the  subjects.  I  felt  relieved  and  rattled 
f  away  on  my  typewriter.     , 

5  Mr.  Vinlng  was  in  the  far  end  of  the  room.  As  the  papers  were  presented  he 
^transcribed  them  into  Braille  with  his  machine,  making  groups  of  raised  dots 
?upon  a  sheet  of  paper— each  group  representing  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Then  a 
•iproctor  brought  me  these  questions  and  I  transcribed  them  into  English.  The 
^proctor  carried  my  transcription  back  to  Mr.  Vining  and  he  saw  that  it  was  cor- 
rect. Sometimes  when  I  misunderstood  his  transcription  'he  sent  a  note  putting, 
gme  right.  But  It  was  very  slow,  nervous  work  and  speed  Is  a  matter  of  great 
-(account  in  these  examinations,  for  time  Is  limited.  I  think  this  paper  was  half 
'done  when  I  felt  for  my  watch,  to  see  how  much  time  remained  for  me.  It  was 
not  there.    I  had  left  them  at  Wrenth-im. 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  It  was  not  so  for  me.  I  was 
tortured  for  fear  that  I  might  exceed  the  limit  or  waste  time  in  answering  one 
question  which  might  be  explained  with  better  results  upon  another.  I  asked  the 
proctor  to  tell  me  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  she  understood  me,  for  when  1 
felt  over  the  letters  from  Mr.  Vining  there  was  no  reply. 

I  was  without  my  watch  during  the  entire  two  days  of  my  examination,  and 

paper  well  within  the  limits  and  felt  more  confident.  ,'      ■  .    ,  „  „+ 

onlv   three   times   was   I   able   to   learn   the   time.     However,   I   flashed  my  first 

When 'the  first  Latin  lessons  came  to  me  I  was  quite  collected,  but  I  had  been 

accustomed  to  reading  Latin  in  the  English  Braille,   and   the  American  proved 

much  more  difficult.  '  _,t^„„t 

Then  Miss  Sullivan's  abscence  preyed  upon  me.  It  was  hard  being  without 
her.  A  hundred  times  I  wished  for  her  and  thought  how  much  better  I  could, 
have  done  had  she  been  there. 

But  still  there  were  compensations.  I  got  a  beautiful  passage  from  Cicero  and 
another  from  Virgil.    I  knew  tb«J 

'"Vo'on  the  whole  I  finished  thaTd.jy  in  happy  mood,   feeling  sure  that  I  had 
done  well    notwithstanding  the  two  BJailles. 

different,  too.    Only    welve  of  the  letters  are  alike.    They  are  a, 
T  American  Is  B  English;  C  American  Is  J 
K  American  is  R  English;  O  American  Is- E 
S  Afnerioan  is  K  English,  and  so  on. 


v  and  w. 


They  are  very 
d,    f.   g,   h,  1,  1.  m,   q,  u, 
English;  J  American  is  Y  English 

^rf  on!  sTfulf/aclstomef  to  the  JS 
can  easily  be  understood. 

But  what  I  had  gone  through  on  the  first  day  was  easy  oompared  with  the 
second  Then  the  terrible  mathematlc  began.  I  had  worked  hard  at  the  Braille 
signs  in  the  mean  while  but  nevertheless  It  was  almost  like  learning  a  : 
language,  and  what  could  one  do  during  only  parts  of  two  days 

Nevertheless  I  resolved  to  do  my  bsst. 
and  besides  I  had  no  time  to  be  afra  d. 


I  knew  that  to  be  afraid  meant  failure, 


I  was  like  a  woman  translating  t  om  a  language  which  she  did  not  know. 
Some  of  the  characters  I  recognized,  and  some  1  could  only  guess  at,  but  I 
knew  my  subject  well  enough  to  realize  that  where  certain  things  (which  I  recog- 
nized) were  set  down,  there  also  certain  other  things  were  likely  to  be,  even 
though  I  could  not  recognize  them. 

So  I  stumbled  uncertainly  along,       ten   mistaken  and  sometimes  Coiret 
Mr.  Vlning.    There  were  times  when  I  was  actually  In  despair. 

I  do  not  think  that  ever  before  I  trtl  my  disability  so  keenly,  but  still  I  perse- 
vered. The  time  limit  was  long  past,  hut  the  examiners  kindly  extended  It  for  me 
and  I  worked  on  without  recess  and  without  food.  I  began  the  geometry  at  9.30, 
and  when  I  finished  the  algebra  It  was  about  5  o'clock.  I  had  taken  seven  hours 
and  a  half,  which  was  four  hours  beyond  the  limit,  and  still  I  feared  '.hat  perhaps 
I   had    failed. 

Then,  after  a  brief  intermission  and  a  little  food.  I  began  on  the  advanced 
Greek.  But  there  I  was  on  sure  ground  again,  and  at  7  o'clock,  very  tired  antl 
worn  out,  I  wrote  the  last  word  of  my  paper  and  went  home. 

Next  day  I  was  feeling  far  more  hopeful,  and  at  last,  after  many  days,  the 
news  came  that  I  had  passed. 

I  cannot  describe  how  happy  It  made  me.  It  was  like  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
who  had  almost  ceased  to  hope  for  freedom. 

I  have  not  heard  yet  what  my  marks  were  In.  all  the  four  subjects,  but  in  ad- 
vanced Latin,  I  am  told,  I  passed  with  credit,  and  in  advanced  Greek  with  high 
marks. 

As  yet  I  cannot  tell  Just  what  I  shall  do,  but  it  is  my  present  resolve  to  enter 
Radcllffe  College  and  take  my  degree.  I  know  that  there  are  many  difficulties.  I 
shall  need  some  one  by  me  always  at  the  lectures.  Will  that  person  be  able  to 
communicate  with  me  as  rapidly  as  the  lecturer  talks? 

That  is  a  matter  of  doubt.    It  would  need  somebody  thoroughly  familiar  with 

the  subjects  and  yet  an  expert  with  the  hand  signs,  and  even  tnen  It  may  not  be 

possible.    Perhaps,   however,    my   assistant  may   take   notes   of   the   lectures   and 

then   translate   them  into   Braille   for  me.    I  do  not   know   whether   or  not   that 

j  would  do. 

Then    there   is   the   question   of   text-books.    Advanced   works   have    not   been 
transcribed  in  Braille,  nor  are  they  printed  with  raised  letters.  So  it  will  be  neces- 
I  sary  for  somebody  to   read  them   to  me   by  hand  signs.    Of  course  that  will  ba 
very  slow. 

No  doubt  I  might  take  half  the  course  first  and  half  afterward,  and  so  consume 
twice  as  much  time  as  other  girls  do. 

But  I  shall  not  be  content  to  accept  that  delay.  I  think  I  should  prefer  tc 
work  hard  as  the  other  girls,  and  so  get  through  in  the  usual  time. 

Some  of  my  friends  say  that  I  sl^all  never  get  through,  but  I  feel  sure  that  1 
shajl.  I  am  not  sure  Just  how  It  is  to  be  done,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  do  it  in 
some  way. 

I  have  not  decided  yet  Just  what  course  I  shall  take,  but  I  think  that  It 
will  include  French  or  German,  with  Latin,  universal  history,  literature  and  the 
science  of  government. 

I  am  devoted  to  politics.    I  love  them,  as  my  father  did  and  my  mother  does. 

I  hope,  also,  that  wheri  nfy  college  rt.tys  ie  over,  \  »ha1]  be  able  (o  do  some- 
thing In  the  literary  way. 

But  meanwhile  I  am  not  worrying  over  my  future,  but  Just  resting  and  amus- 
ing myself  among  my  friends. 

S~)fiE  of  the  most  marvellous  feats  ever  recorded  was  accomplished  recently  at  Cam. 

bridge,  Mass.,  by  one  of  the  most  marvellous  girls  that  ever  lived. 

It  was  the  passage  of  the  entrance  examination  for  Radcliffe  College  by  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  and  who  achieved  this  feat  in  spite  of  difficulties  which 
no  other  person  in  the  world  ever  surmounted. 

Until  hei»  seventh  year  Miss  Keller  was  deaf,  blind  and  practically  dumb.  Her 
ignorance  was  complete.  She  heard  no  sound,  saw  no  ray  of  light.  Her  mind  was 
blank.  Then,  under  careful  teaching,  her  intelligence  awakened.  Now,  at  nineteen, 
she  is  an  educated,  acutely  intellectual,  critical  woman,  loved  and  admired  by  all. 

Miss  Keller,  deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  regular  interpreter  and  forced  by  the 
hiderbound  rules  of  Harvard  to  depend  upon  a  man  whose  only  means  of  communis  • 
Hon  was  a.  system  of  raised  characters  which  Miss  Keller  had  never  used  and  only  par- 
tially understood,  passed  the  examination  triumphantly. 

„^4_ 


T*  HERE  is  probably  no  other  wom- 
an in  history  who  from  a  childhood^ 
so  sad  and  hopeless  has  made  forO 
herself  such  a  career  of  beauty,  love  and§ 
usefulness  as  Helen  Keller.  £ 

She  was  not  born  blind,  but  lost  sighty 
and'  hearing  when  eighteen  months  old.S 
She  had  never  learned  to  speak  and  soft 
remained  practically  dumb,  with  no  sign§ 
of  the  brilliant  mind  that  lay  doi'mantfi 
within    her.  > 

Her  countenance  was  expressionless^ 
and  her  temper  fierce.  She  resisted  au-J 
thority  with  teeth  and  nails  and  en-J 
forced  her  own  wishes  with  screamst 
and  struggling.  She  took  delight  in  an-1 
noying  others. 

This  evil  disposition  eventually  led  to( 
her  rescue.  One  day  she  discovered"^ 
the  uses  of  a  key  and  used  it  to  lockji 
her  mother  into  the  pantry.  0 

When  she  felt  the  Jar  caused  by  theS 
prisoner  pounding  on  the  door  the  un-S 
fortunate  child  squatted  in  the  hall-y 
way  and  screamed  and  laughed  with? 
demoniacal  glee.  It  was  this  revelation? 
of  a  seemingly  evil  spirit  which  con-Q 
vinced  her  parents  that  she  must  be? 
taught.  > 

With  the  first  dawnings  of  IntelligeneeO 
the  child's  disposition  changed.  As  new£ 
thoughts  entered  her  brain  she  became? 
docile,    affectionate    and    charming;    to-( 


day  there  is  perhaps  no  other  woman) 
who  is  nearer  to  perfect  goodness  than( 
is  Helen  Keller.  It  is  perhaps  a  mereyC 
that  of  the  misery  of  her  early  life  shef 
has  no  memory  left.  Before  her  seventh( 
year  the  records  of  her  brain  lie  blankX 
Her  recollections  date  back  to  the  day} 
on  which  the  first  word  of  eommurilea-Q 
tlon  reached  her  from  the  world. 

Her  preceptress  had  been  laboring  wit'a^ 
her  for  weeks,  trying  to  associate  cer-0 
tain  hand  pressures  in  her  mind  with) 
certain  objects,  and  watching  for  one(i 
sign  of  understanding. 

The  child  was  pumping  at  the  well^' 
when  at' last  the  light  came.  The  water 
had  Just  gushed  from  the  spout  when 
Helen  suddenly  stood  still.  She  thrust 
her  hands  Into  the  water,  then  with  an 
Inarticulate  cry  grasped  her  teacher's 
hand  and  with  trembling  eagerness  gave 
the  pressures  signifying  "water." 

Miss  Sullivan,   the  teacher,   seized  her 

in  her  arms  and  kissed  and  hugged  her 

over   and   over   again.     Then   the   child 

foo'e    away,    pressed    her    hand    to    the 

Yj  fy  and  then  thrust  It  Into  Miss  Sulli- 

i  H  hand  to  learn  the  word  for  it.    All 

I  »ix -f ternoon  she  worked  away,  learn- 

Ibo^;  names  of  familiar  objects  around 


n 

her.    Then  she  tore  her  doll   •-■   b!'j 
presented  legs,   arms  and   even   *;•»»   to 
learn  what  they  were  cal 

Since    then    her    education    has    b*en 
steadily    progressive.      She    bf  ■ 
not  only   a  scholar  but  an  athlete  and 
a  social  favorite. 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Wollomonopoag, 
near    Wrentham,     Mass.,     where     Miss 
Keller  Is  summering,   there  Is   a  h. 
skiff.  The  oarswoman   w:-  .:.  ig 

Miss    Keller.     She    needs    a    steersman, 
but    pulls    a    low,    steady  and 

makes   the  boat  move  at   a  rate   which 
many  men  would  be  unable  to  equal. 
Wrestling  Is   one  of   her  amusemc 
She   Is  willing   to   try   a   fall 
young    girl    In    the    neighbor!'.' 
so  far  has  rarely  been  defea" 
After  two  or   three  summers'   practice 
;he     has     acquired     a     good     swimming 

roke,  and  when  proper:y  par 
100  yards  without  serious  effort. 

This  spring  she  procured  a  tar  :~m  bi- 
cycle and' has  ridden  It  28  mllf-s  at'  a 
stretch.  She  Is  fond  of  this  sport,  al- 
. hough  the  roads  are  a  trifle  heavy  and 
the  country  very  hilly.  But  all  her  rld- 
ng  is  not  done  on  a  bicycle.  She  has 
learned  to  sit  a  horse,  and  under  careful 
supervision    rides   fearlessly. 

She  plays  cards  well  and  has  an  envi- 
able record   a:   draughts.     Chess   is  one 
of    her    favorite    recreations,    but    good 
chess  players  are  so  rarely  met  that  she 
has  few   opportunities   of   becoming   ■■>:- 
MiBS  Keller  has  around  her  everything 
calculated    to   make   her  life  happy.    Her 
summer    cottage    Is    built   on    the    steep 
bank  of  the  lake.    Around  it  Is  a  forest 
of  tall  thin  pines.    Above  is  the  road  and 
far  below  the  water,   with  shining  capes 
and   shady  bays  visible  in  the  distance. 
The   house   is  plain   and   brown.    It  has 
the  furniture  tnat  a  house  In  the  woods 
should  have. 

There  are  cottages  to  one  side  and  cot« 
tages  to  the  other  hid  in  the  woods. 
There  are  children  In  most  of  them  and 
Miss  Keller  Is  their  Idol.  They  come  from. 
far. and  wide  to  sit  on  her  knee  and  hear 
her  stories.  The  tales  of  Perseus.  Her- 
cules, Jason,  the  Blue-Haired  Ogre  and 
!the  Prince  and  the  Swallow  are  current 
■literature  among  the  children  of  Lake 
Wollomonopoag. 

,  Miss  Keller  is  the  sunshine  of  tha 
Jplace.  Her  face  never  loses  its  expres- 
sion of  serene  happiness  and  her  laugh 
iis  always  Joyous.  She  is  always  glad 
Sto  talk  and  always  glad  to  be  alona 
i^ith  her  thoughts.  If  in  her  deafness 
'she  Interrupts  some  speaker  a  touch 
[never  falls  to  silence  her  and  no  shade 
Pf  annoyance  crosses  her  face.  If  she 
lis  left  alone  she  does  not  complain;  she 
has  her  own  thoughts  and  her  own 
books  written  in  raised  characters, 
Which  she  can  read  and  learn. 
,  There  are  many  pretty  and  peculiar 
,facts  In  her  life  that  are  not  widely 
'known.  She  is  able  to  speak  so  that 
'any  person  may  understand  her  partially 
,an<j  her  friends  understand  her  perfectly. 
iThis  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  feat- 
lures  of  her  life,  that  she  can  pronounce 
,with  perfect  distinctness  words,  al- 
though she  has  never  heard.  She  ac- 
complished this  by  feeling  the  mouth 
[and  throat  of  her  teacher  and  imitating 
itheir  motions,  and  in  this  way  also  sha 
^earned  to  understand  the  speech  of 
[others  merely  by  feeling  their  lips  and 
ithroat. 

•  She  writes  freely  on  three  or  four 
■kinds  of  typewriters.  The  keyboards 
lare  different  and  the  letters  not  raised, 
lyet  In  a  whole  page  of  matte:  she  rarely 
;strikes  more  than  one  letter  wrong. 
;  She  eats  heartily,  but  her  sense  of 
:  taste  Is  so  acute  that  many  tastes  agree- 
table  to  most  palates  are  offensive  to 
■hers.      She   tastes   things,   in  fact,    that 

-  do  not  nc 
j   She   likes   to  lesin   new  -        -re,*- 

rarely   repeats   them   la   ■::•»• 
fversatlon.    Recently  "Play 

tball!"  during  a  g  J?s  and  every- 

:body  laughed. 


• 


'  She  loves  writing  letter?,  and  her  com- 
mand of  English  is  wonderful. 

She  is  an  advanced  Liberal  in  politics, 
yet  Mrs.    Sullivan  is  a  Conservative. 

Altogether  she  is  a  very  charming  per- 
son, and  if  predictions  do  not  fall  Is 
likely  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  yet. 
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Helen  Keller's  Examination. 


The  recent  completion  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler of  her  course  of  preparation   for   col- 
lege, and  the  passing   with    high,  credit 
of  all    her   examinations,    mark   anoth- 
er forward   step   in    the   career   of  this 
remarkable  girl.     The    world's    history 
does  not  contain  a  case  similar  to  it,  nor 
equal  to   it.     Blind,    deaf  from  intancy, 
and  hence  with  only  the  senses  of  smell, 
taste,  and  touch  as  avenues  to  her  mind, 
she  has  by  her  own  indomitable  will  and 
her  love   for   learning,    aided    by   intel- 
ligent, skillful,  and   w ell-directed   teach- 
ing  covered  a  complete  couise  of  primary 
and  advanced  instruction  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  finds  her  now  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a    regular   college   course.     She 
enters    Radclift"  College,    the    women's 
annex  to  Harvard,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  term,  to  take  up    the   most    dif- 
ficult task  perhaps  that  she  has   as   yet 
undertaken.     That    her   career   will    be 
watched  with    the   closest   interest    and 
with  the  most  generous   wishes   for   her 
success,  by   all   who   know   her,    needs 
scarcely  be  said. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  them,  we  give  below  a 
review  of  the  principal  events  making 
up  Helen's  life-history.  It  was  fur- 
nished us  by  a  life-long  friend  of  Helen, 
and,  though  written  as  notes  for  our  use 
in  another  way,  we  will  give  it  substan- 
tially as  it  came  to  us. 

"Helen    Adams   keller,    daughter   o 
Arthur  H.  and  Kate    (Adams)    Keller, 
was  born  June  27,  1880,    in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  possessed  of  all    the    faculties 
and  senses  of  a  healthy  child. 

'■A*"  the  age  of  nineteen  months, 
(March  18S2),  when  learning  to  walk  and 
fast  learning  to  talk,  she  was  attacked  by 
violent  congestion  of  the  stomach,  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of 
'•ight  and  hearing.  After  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  effect  their  restoration,  her  par- 
ents in  1886,  applied  to  Director  Anag- 
nos  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of 
that  institution,  Miss  Annie  M  Sullivan, 
was  sent  on  to  Alabama,  and  became 
Helen's  teacher,  March  2,  1887.  Private 
instruction  at  home  was  continued  for  a 
time,  when  Helen  was  taken  to  Boston 
and  entered  the  Perkins  Intitute,  May 
26,  188S,  where  she  continued  her  stu- 


dies under  the  supervision  of  her  special 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.      June  following 
(1888),  Helen,  accompanied  by  her  mo- 
ther, Dr.      Anagnos,  and  Miss  Sullivan, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
Already  then  Miss    Fuller,    owing   to 
Helen's  ready  use  of  English,  which  she 
had  learned  largely  through  the   use   of 
the     manual     alphabet    in     the     hand, 
thought  she  could  be  taught    to   speak, 
but  not  until  two  years  later,  March  26, 
1890,   did    she   and   her-  teacher,    Miss 
Sullivan  call  at  the  Horace  Mann  School 
and  plead  that  she  be  taught    to   speak, 
when  Miss  Fuller   undertook    the   task. 
Her  connection  with  the  Perkins'    In- 
stitute closed  in  1892.   A  season  was  then 
devoted  to  private  instruction   in    Lat- 
in, etc.,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  followed  in  1894 by  enter- 
ing  the  W right- Humason  School,  New 
York,  where  she  continued   two  terms. 
In  September,  1896,  Miss  Keller  entered 
Gilman's  Cambridge  School,  as  acandi- 
date  for  college  preparation,  and  success- 
fully  passed   the    Harvard    preparatory ' 
examination,  June  29 — July  2,  1897.    At 
the  close  of  the  year  she  was  withdrawn 
from  the  school  and  repaired  to   Wrent- 
ham,  Mass.,  later  removing  to  Boston, 
where,  under  the  private  tuition  of  Prof. 
Merton  S.  Keith,  assisted  by  Miss  Sulli- 
van, she  continued  her  studies  up  to  the 
29-30^  of  June,  1890,  when  she  present- 
ed herself  for  the  final  Harvard  examain- 
ation,  which  proved  successful   and    en- 
titled   her    to    enter    Radcliff  College, 
October,  1899. 

"This  in  brief  is  Miss  Keller's  record. 
Her  father,  Captain  Keller  died  in  1896. 
Her  mother,  step-brother,  a  sister  born 
in  1889,  and  a  brother  born  in  1891,  are 
still  living  and  reside  upon  the  home 
place  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama." — Asso- 
ciation Review. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

Exercises  m  commemoration  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  founder,  were 
held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  Thursday,  Nov. 
9.  Tuesday  was  the  birthday  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  principal;  Thursday  that  of 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  Dr.  Howe's 
daughter,  and  Nov.  10,  Dr.  Howe's  birth- 
day. Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  were  present  as 
guests.  The  programme  included  an  or- 
gan selection  by  Master  Clarence  Jackson; 
a  minuet  from  Rocherini,  played  by  the 
blind  boys;  the  reading  of  selections  from 
Mrs.  Richards's  Life  of  Dr.  Howe  by  some 
of  the  girls, including  Willie  Elizabeth  Rob- 
bin,  the  deaf  mute  girl;  the  reading  of  the 
poem   "Hellas,"   written  by  Dr.  Howe's 

eldest  daughter,  the  late  Julia  Romana 
Anagnos;  the  reading  of  Whittier's  poem, 
"The  Hero;"  and  the  singing  of  the 
"Psalm  of  Life"  by  the  girls. 

At  the  close  Mr.  Anagnos  introduced 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Howe  said: 
"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  all,  and  am 
very  much  moved."  She  said  the  Bible 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  had  been  sug- 
gested to  her  that  day;  the  benevolent  1 
thoughts  of  her  husband  were  like  the 
tiny  seed  which  grew  and  spread  and  be- 
came a  large  tree.  She  spoke  of  the  bless- 
ings which  had  come  to  the  blind  children 
by  Dr.  Howe's  philanthropy. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Hall, 
who  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Anagnos's 
work  for  the  institution,  and  gave  a  sketch 
of  her  father's  life,  relating  many  interest- 
ing anecdotes.  Besides  his  work  for  the  I 
blind,  Mrs.  Hall  dwelt  on  her  father's  ser- 
vices to  the  deaf  mutes,  especially  Laura 
Bridgman,  his  work  for  the  feeble-minded 
aud  for  the  State  Board  of  Associated 
Charities.  Mr.  Anagnos  gave  an  eloquent 
eulogy  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Howe.  At  the 
close,  Mr.  Jones,  head  teacher  in  the 
boys'  department,  presented  Mrs.  Howe 
and  Mr.  Anagnos,  on  behalf  of  the  school, 
with  some  choice  roses.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  singing  of  "America"  by 
the  whole  school. 
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"Where  Helen  Sits."* 

BY   LAURA    E.    KICHARDS. 

Where  Helen  sits  the  darkness  is  so  deep, 
No  golden  sunbeam  strikes  athwart  the  gloom ; 

No  mother's  smile,  no  glance  of  loving  eyes, 
Lightens  the  shadows  of  that  lonely  room. 

Yet  the  clear  whiteness  of  her  radiant  soul 
Decks  the  dim  walls,  like  angel  vestments  shed. 

The  lovely  light  of  holy  innocence 
Shines  like  a  halo  round  her  bended  head, 
Where  Helen  sits. 

Where  Helen  sits,  the  stillness  is  so  deep, 
No  children's  laughter  comes,  no  song  of  bird. 

The  great  world  storms  along  its  noisy  way, 
But  in  this  place  no  sound  is  ever  heard. 

Yet  do  her  gentle  thoughts  make  melody 
Sweeter  than  aught  from  harp  or  viol  flung; 

And  Love  and  Beauty,  quiring  each  to  each, 
Sing  as  the  stars  of  Eden's  morning  sung, 

Where  Helen  sits.  —Centunj. 


Helen  Keller's  Examinations. 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  having  completed  her 
preparation  for  college  in  three  years,  went 
to  Cambridge  last  June  to  take  her  final  en- 
i  trance  examinations  for  Radeliffe  College.  She  had 
1  successfully  taken  the  preliminary  examinations 
two  years  before,  so  that  geometry,  algebra,  Greek, 
elementary  and  advanced,  and  advanced  Latin 
were  the  subjects  that  remained  for  her.  The 
Boston  Transcript  tells  how  her  disadvantages  ill 
taking  the  examinations  were  met : 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  person  ever  took  a  col- 
lege examination  with  so  heavy  a  handicap — we 
may  say  with  so  many  kinds  of  a  handicap — as  Helen 
Keller's  on  this  occasion.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
she  could  not  see  the  examination  papers  nor  hear 
the  voice  of  an  examiner.    The  natural  method  of 

.  communicating  the  questions  to  her  would  have 
been  to  make  use  of  the  fingers  of  her  old-time 
"teacher"  and  interpreter,  Miss  Sullivan.  Miss 
Sullivan  does  not  know  Greek  or  Latin  or  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  while  she  is  able  to  serve 
Helen  by  communicating  to  her  printed  Greek  and 

;  Latin  letter  by  letter,  she  could  not  have  given  her 
the  slightest  assistance  in  answering  the  examina- 
tion questions.  But  it  was  deemed  best  by  all  con- 
cerned to  avoid  even  the  remotest  suggestion  or 
possibility  of  assistance. 

A  gentleman  was  found— Mr.  Vining,  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  who  had  never  met  Helen  Keller 
and  who  was  quite  unknown  to  her  and  unable  to 
speak  to  her— who  could  take  the  examination 
papers  as  fast  as  they  were  presented  and  write 
them  out  in  Braille  characters,  the  system  of  writ- 
ing in  punctured  points  now  much  used  by  the 
blind.  The  questions,  thus  transcribed  by  him, 
were  put  into  Helen's  hands  in  the  examination 
room,  in  the  presence  of  a  proctor  who  could  not 
communicate  with  her.  and  she  wrote  out  her  an- 
swers on  the  typewriter. 

Here,  however,  she  was  at  another  disadvantage. 
There  are  two  systems  of  Braille  writing— the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American.  There  are  marked  differ- 
ences between  them.  Helen  Keller  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  English  system,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  books  that  have  been  put  into  Braille  are 
printed.  As  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Vining  was 
completed  but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  as  it  was 
not  known  to  her  that  he  did  not  write  the  English 
Braille,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  other  arrange- 


*  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

ment  She  had  to  puzzle  out  the  unfamiliar  method 
of  writing  To  add  to  her  difficulties,  her  Swiss 
watch,  made  for  the  blind,  had  been  forgotten  at 
home,  and  there  was  no  one  at  hand,  on  either  ot 
the  days  of  examination,  to  give  her  the  time.  She 
worked  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  time  winch 
remained  to  her  as  she  went  along  from  question  to 

9  But  she  passed  the  examination  triumphantly  hi 
every  study.  In  advanced  Latin  she  passed  ••  with 
credit"  In  advanced  Greek,  which  her  tutor  re- 
tarded as  her  "star"  study,  she  received  a  "B,  ' 
which  is  a  very  high  mark.  Yet  here  the  time  and 
the  Braille  difficulty  worked  most  heavily  against 
her  What  her  marking  was  in  the  other  studies  is 
not  known  •  it  is  onlv  known  that  she  passed  them. 
',  Helen  Keller  is  now  ready  for  matriculation  as  a 
student  of  Radeliffe  College.  Her  passing  of  the 
examinations  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  achievement. 
No  narticle  of  its  severity  was  abated  for  her  be- 
cause she  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  no  precau- 
tions were  remitted  because  she  is  known  to  be 
incapable  of  deceit.    She  sat  in  total  darkness  and 


alone,  without  the  touch  of  any  friendly  hand.  A 
slip  pricked  with  unfamiliar  characters  was  put 
before  her.  and  her  typewriter  clicked  out  its  quick 
and  true  response  to  the  bard  questions. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  Will  Helen  Keller 
now  take  the  regular  college  course'.'  Win,  will  in- 
terpret to  her  the  lectures  in  foreign  languages 
which  she  cannot  hear?  No  one  can  do  this.  No 
lecture,  even  in  English,  can  he  translated  to  her  in 
tiie  manual  alphabet  as  rapidly  as  it  is  spoken.  Her 
usual  interpreter  knows  no  foreign  tongue.  Who 
will  read  lo  her  all  the  required  matter  of  the 
courses  of  reading,  none  of  which  has  been  put 
into  raised  print?  It  is  beyond  mechanical  pessi 
bility  to  give  her  all  this  through  her  lingers.  'I  he 
obstacles  appear  insurmountable.  But  that  is  the 
principal  reason  why  Helen  Keller  is  inclined  to 
surmount  them. 
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The    statement    made,  in   the   Transcript 
last  summer  with  regard  to  the  handicap 
against    which    Miss    Helen   Keller    had    to 
contend,  in  her  entrance  examinations  for 
Kadcllffe    College    in    June,    has    led    to    a 
certain  misunderstanding.    The  simple  fact 
is  that  until  two  days  before  the  examina- 
tion   the    American    system    of    Braille    or 
point-writing  for  the  blind  used  in  mathe- 
matics  was   absolutely   unknown   to   Helen 
Keller,   and  the  evening  before  her  exam-   , 
ination  her  tutor  discovered   that   some   of 
the  algebraic  signs  were  still  unknown  to  | 
her     She  had  to  learn  them  in  that  short 
time  as  well  as  she  could.    Only  those  who 
understand  the  likeness   and  unlikeness  of   , 
American  and  English  Braille  can  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  and  confusion  that  these 
dissimilarities  gave  rise  to  on  such  an  oc- 
casion        There      is    an    American      Greek 
Braille,    an    English    Greek   Braille    and    a 
German  Greek  Braille,  besides  "New  York 
point,"    which    is    still    another    system    of 
point   writing.     All    of   these   Helen    Keller 
has  been  obliged  to  be  more  or  less  famil- 
iar with,  in  order  to  carry  on  her  studies, 
but  much  the  greater  part  of  all  her  text- 
books are  in  English  Braille.    The  ignorance 
of   all   these   systems    on   the   part    of   the 
writer  of  the  account  of  Miss  Keller's  ex- 
amination   in    the    transcript    led    him    to 
make  a  slight  technical  error  in  the  state- 
|    ment-whlch,     however,     exagge  rated     the 
handicap  that  she  was  under  but  little    if 
it  did  at  all.    It  is  a  striking  and  remark- 
able revelation  in  human  nature,  however, 
that  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  have  been 
subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  criticism 
in  the  periodicals  for  the  deaf,   on  account 
of  this  error,  though  neither  one  of  them 
wa«  in  the  smallest  degree  responsible  for 
It   "Helen   Keller's   triumph    in   this   exam- 
nation    was    great    enough    so   that    either 
exaggeration    or    belittling    and    aispa.age- 
1  ment  would  seem  to  be  quite  superfluous. 
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A    BLIND     STUDENT     AT 
COLLEGE. 


He    Describes   liis  Figtit  for 
an  Education. 

I  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  twenty-three 
years  ago.  My  parents  moved 
with  me  to  Bridgeport  when  I 
was  still  a  small  child.  It  was 
a  strange  series  of  accidents 
that  deprived  me  of  vision,  and 
left  me  in  darkness  that  must 
last  for  the  remainder  of  my 
lite.     I  was    twelve    years    old, 


and  was  playing  with  a  little 
companion.  We  had  a  go-cart, 
and  I  was  rifling  in  this,  when 
it  suddenly  struck  an  obstruc- 
tion, and  1  was  thrown  to  the 
ground.  In  my  fail  I  came  in 
violent  contact  with  the  edge 
ot  the  curbstone.  It  was  a 
severe  biow,  and  my  face  was 
badly  bruised  and  lacerated 
from  the  impact  with  the  stone. 

About  ten  months  after  this 
incident,  while  living  in  Dan- 
bury,  a  partial  sunstroke  re- 
sulted in  my  being  stricken 
down,  anil  in  the  long  illness 
which  followed  my  sight  was 
totally  destroyed — even  my  life 
itself  was  at  times  despaired 
of.  lvike  all  young  boys,  I  was 
greatly  fond  of  outdoor  sports, 
especially  baseball.  One  sum- 
mer afternoon  I  went  out  with 
my  playmates,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  thermometer 
registered  95  in  the  shade,  we 
plaj'ed  all  the  afternoon  in  the 
blazing  sun.  Nine  days  later 
I  was  stricken.  The  attending 
physician  was  unable  to  tell 
what  my  illness  was  caused  by, 
or  what  was  its  nature.  A  con- 
sultation of  doctors  was  called, 
and  they,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, decided  that  I  was  suffer- 
ing  from   ceretrai    meningitis. 

For  twelve  long  weeks  after 
this  I  was  con  fined    to  my  bed. 

As  I  have  said,  many  times  it 
was  thought  that  my  life  could 
not  possibly  be  saved.  I  had 
the  advantage,  however,  of  a  ' 
strong  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  this  enabled  me  to 
pass  through  the  crisis,  and 
sustained  me  through  the  long 
period  of  weakness  that  fol- 
lowed when  the  tide  had  turn- 
ed in  my  favor,  and  I  began, 
slowly,  indeed,  to  march  on  the 
road  to  health  again.  The  doc- 
tors said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  was  brought 
on  by  the  fall  and  the  sun- 
stroke. 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of 
my  illness  that  my  sight  began 
to  fail.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
it  had  gone  entirely.  When  I 
had  recovered  from  this  illness 
and  was  able  to  be  moved  and 
could  travel  without  danger,  I 
was  taken  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  in  New  York  City, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exam- 
ined by  the  oculists  in  regard 
to  my  case.     They  could  do  no- 


\oi 


^-^  ""  thine  for  me,  so  they  said.  My 
mother,  however,  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  opinions,  and 
did  all  in  her  power  to  find 
some  means  by  which  my  sight 
might  be  restored  to  me.  She 
at  length  took  me  to  Dr.  Agnal, 
who  was  then  declared  to  be 
the  greatest  eye  specialist  in 
America. 

H"  made  a  searching  exam- 
ination, and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, pronounced  my  case  a 
hopeless  one.  He  told  my  mo 
ther  that  the  disease  had  left 
the  optic  nerves  paralyzed  and 
withered;  and  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  natural  function. 
Dr.  Agnal  suggested  that  I  be 
sent  to  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  This  sugges- 
tion my  mother  considered  a 
jood  one,  and  a  few  days  after 
my  return  to  my  house  the  ne- 


cessary papers  were  drawn  up, 
and  after  the  legal  formalities 
had  been  observed,  I  was  sent 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  forthe 
Blind,  which  is  in  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In  this  institution  I  spent  ten 
years.  I  was  graduated  from 
the  school  in  1895,  but  returned 
for  two  years,  in  order  that  I 
might  continue  my  college 
preparations.  Unfortunately, 
however,  I  was  unable  to  pur- 
sue these  studies  to  their  com- 
pletion. The  time  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  state 
expired,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  school. 

Nevertheless,    I    was    deter- 

j  mined  to  push  on  with  my 
work.  "Nulla  vestigia  retro" 
is    my    motto.     In    the    fall    of 

I  1897  I  entered  the  Bridgeport 
High  School,  going  into  the 
junior  class.  Here  I  met  many 
kind  and  thoughtful  friends. 
Teachers  and  pupils  alike  were 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  me,  and  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  assist  me.  1 
was  graduated  from  this  school 
in  the  class  of  1899. 

It  had  been  my  desire  to  take 
a  college  course,  and  then  to 
enter  a  law  school.  My  father 
was  not  able,  though,  to  send 
me  to  college  and  to  a  law 
school  both.  For  this  reason  I 
entered  the  Yale  Law  School. 
This  itself  was  made  possible 
only  by  practicing  rigid  ecoti- 
omy. 

In  acquiring  my  lessons  I  do 
not  make  use  of  embossed 
books,  <>r  any  other  device  de- 
signed Jqr_the  exclusive  use  of 


the  blind!  On  the  contrary,  all 
my  lessous  are  read  to  me  by  a 
classmate.  If  the  lessons  hap- 
pen to  be  unusually  difficult,  a 
second  reading,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  third,  becomes  neces- 
sary, so  that  I  can  fix  the  suo- 
ject  matter  firmly  in  my  mind. 
When  I  complete  my  law 
studies  it  is  my  intention  to 
enter  on  the  practice  of  law  in 
Bridgeport. — Reuben  G.  Day- 
ton, in   Baltimore  American. 
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J«-  A  Blind  Marriage. 

The  conductor   of  this   page 
I  of  the  Indkx  while  in    the    city 
!  of  Cleveland,  O.,   last   summer 
became    interested     regarding 
two  or  three  blind  persons  who 
lived  in  that   city.     Upon    tak- 
ing   up    The     IVest     Virginia 
iTablet,    of    Oct.   21st  he    dis- 
'covered  the  following  item  an- 
nouncing the  marriage   of   one 
of  these  persons.     It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

."Cleveland,  Oct.  11.— Proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  remarkable 
weddings  ever  known  will  take 
place  next  Wednesday  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  George  DeWeese, 
23  Vine  St.,  this  city.  DeWeese 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Blind 
People's  Association.  He  is 
sightless.  DeWeese  has  thrown 
j  open  his  house  for  the  wedding 
1  festivities. 

"The  groom  is  W.  M.  Moore, 
aged  thirty-three.  He  is  blind. 
The  bride  is  >J  iss  Lizzie  Brown. 
She  is  blind.  The  knot  will  be 
,  tied  by  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Dwight  Palmer.  He  is  blind. 
The  best  man  will_  be  William 
Vanderwyst.  He"  is  blind. 
Fifty  guests  have  been  invit- 
ed. All  are  blind.  An  orches- 
tra composed  of  blind  men  will 
play  the  wedding  march. 
After  the  ceremony  a  literary 
and  musical  program  will  be 
carried  out  by  blind  people.     A 

I  blind  couple  of  Cleveland  were 

I  married  before  fifty  blind 
guests.       While    the  ceremony 

!  was 'out  of  sight'  the  women 
guests  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege      of     discussing     the 

,  bride's  costume." 

Commenting  upon  this  wed- 
the  Tablet  says:  "It  is  j 
doubtful  whether  a  like  num- 
ber of  persons  united  by  the 
common  affliction  of  any  other 
ill  that  "flesh  is  heir  to,"  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  world 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  wed- 
ding party  in  Cleveland  last 
week.  I  trust  it  will  be  a  cen- 
tury before  just  such    a    party 


ding 


assembles  again." 

"The  sad  thing  about  such 
marriages  is  not  certainly  that 
the  parties  are  seeking  to  in- 
crease their  happiness;  but 
that  the  very  means  they  re- 
sort to  are  most  likely  to  defeat 
the  end  in  view.  But  the  point 
that  should  be  emphasized  in 
this  case  is,  that  such  assem- 
blies are  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  highest  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  blind  people.  The  ef- 
forts that  are  expended  in  ren- 
dering blind  people  as  much 
like  seeing  people  as  possible, 
are  most  likely  to  yield  the 
most  hopeful  results.  Their 
natural  associations  in  life  will 
be  with  their  neighbors  and 
friends  who  see;  and  they 
should  seek  to  become  as  much 
like  such  people  as  the  condi- 
tions will  admit  of.  It  is  wis- 
dom, not  sentiment,  that  says 
there  is  danger  in  too  long  con- 
tinued association  of  blind  peo- 
j  pie  at  school.  If  all  our  pupils 
could  be  put  into  the  schools 
with  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  the  earlier  grade,  it  is 
likely  that  more  of  them  would 
achieve  success,  and  there 
might  be  some  incidental  ad- 
vantages besides." 

The  statement  as  to  where 
the  blind  should  be  educated 
is  evidently  true  but  does  the 
scheme  lie  withiii  the  bounds 
of  becoming  a  possibility? 
There  are  those  who  deplore 
the  idea  of  a  national  college 
for  the  blind,  and  still  conven- 
tion after  convention  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  blind  seem  to 
ignore  or  at  least  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fact  that  a  majorit}^ 
of  the  pupils  who  leave  our 
state  institutions  are  unable 
financially  to  go  any  further. 
If  a  state  would  provide  means 
with  which  to  send  her  blind 
pupils  to  some  college  or  con- 
servatory of  music  after  they 
had  completed  their  training 
in  the  State  Institution  all 
would  be  well;  but  how  many 
states  are  doing  this  or  are 
likely  to  do  it?  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  a  National  College 
for  the  Blind,  properly  equipped 
and  conducted,  would  not  be 
so  great  a  "sin"  as  some  people 
imagine. 


The   Mentor. 


SATURDAY.     NOVEMBIsfi    25.     1808 


Governor  Powers  VJslts  Perking  Institution 

<?J,^  £erklns  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston  was  visited  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Governor  Powers  of  Maine  and  his 
wife.  It  is  customary  for  the  governors  of 
the  New  England  States  to  make  an  annual 
visit,  to  look  after  the  interests  and  in- 
quire into  the  welfare  of  the  boys  from 
their  States.  The  two  departments  of  the 
school  gave  exhibitions  of  their  work,  and 
selections  were  played  by  the  boys'  band 
There  were  also  addresses  by  the  governor] 
by  Michael  Anagnos,  principal  of  the 
school,  and  Mr.  Mayo,  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  has  charge  of  sending 
pupils  to  the  school,  who  was  also  a  visitor 
for  that  day.  Governor  Powers  leaves 
Boston  for  Hartford  to  visit  the  Home  for 
Deaf  Mutes. 


SATUBDAY.     DECEMBER    2,     1890 


Mr.  Emil  Mahr,  violinist,  and  MrSJWaas 
Tapper,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  In  the  hall 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston  last  evening.  The  audience 
consisted  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
school  and  a  few  visitors. 


THUKSl)AY;i)ECr^7l899r 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass,  Dec  6    turn 
Dear  Bud  Brier:  '       9- 

thThin!^  heard  Wlth  great  P^asure  of 
i  raiiklin  park,  a  botanist  from  the 
Mar  park,  in  South  Boston!  and  a 
lady  from  Somervl]1  the  chil- 

in    Jamaica    Plain,    desire    to    make    a 

a  dozrenUm0r  *  SenC"nS  *>  y°u'  "°™ 

"odnOZb,nJssoUrnaseenerOUS  SUPPly  °f  d«^ 

Please  accept  them  with  our  love  and 

ChriSf S'    YS  are  ^  to  ^  ""r  ' 
Christmas  carols  on  Friday    Dec  2?    „t  I 

hL0py0tcoY  m- and  we  «^« 

eoreyon°d  tar  uT  ^  ^  ChUdren 
If  the  weather  continues  to  be  as 
Pleasant  you  and  they  will  have  an  op- 
Phe  b?nty  t0  P'Ck  °n  0Ur  sround"  a'll 
gather        mS   WWCh   y°U   may   wish   to 

wSes    frffomti0nate    "^    *nd    best 
ThethehBld.ndn   °f  the   KInd«™-   *>r 


Bud  Brier  is  very  grateful  to  these 
|  little  blind  children  for  a  beautiful  box 
I  of  fresh-picked  and  frost-eluded  blos- 
j  sons.  He  is  thankful,  too.  for  the  Invi- 
tation to  the  kindergarten's  Christmas 
carols;  and,  though  he  may  be  able  to 
respond  in  person,  he  cannot  bring  "his 
children."  He  must  wait  awhile  for 
.them. 


EDITED    BY    THE   PRINCIPAL    OF   THE    INSTITUTION. 


NOVEMBER,  1899. 
Helen  Keller's  Examinations. 

Editor  the  Mentor: — Helen  Keller's  marks  in  her  pre- 
liminary examination  for  Radcliffe  were: 

English— B. 

Latin — O. 

German — A. 

Freuch— C. 

History — B. 

Advanced  German — C. 
In  her  finals  they   were: 

Greek— D. 

Advanced  Greek — D. 

Geometry — D. 

Algebra — C. 

Latin — B. 
D  is  the  lowest  mark  on  which  a  candidate  can  pass.     Is 
any  further  demonstration   required    of  the  difference  be- 
tween   regular,    deliberate,   and     methodical  training  and 
forced  coaching? 

One  thing  more:  a  letter  purporting  to  be  Helen's,  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  World,  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  she  did  not  know  the  algebraic  signs  of  American 
Braille.  She  did  know  them.  She  wrote  them  out  for  her 
tutor  in  Physics  at  the  Cambridge  School,  and  she  used 
them  while  there.  The  chart  made  from  Helen's  own 
writing,  after  that  first  chart  wore  out,  is  still  in  existence, 
and  certainly  is  American  Braille.  Now,  as  I  know,  be- 
yond any  shaking  of  my  belief,  that  Helen  cannot  and  will 
not  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  I  thoroughly  believe  that  she 
never  wrote  that  letter  as  published  in  the  World.  By 
whom,  how,  or  when,  it  was  written.  I  do  not  know,  nor 
do  I  care  to  enquire,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  proof 
that  will  convince  me  that  Helen  wrote  it;  and  if  that 
letter  is  a  practical  forgery,  how  many  more  are  the  same? 
There  is  no  use  of  hiding  the  facts  about  Helen's  situa- 
tion any  longer.  Hill  has  been  piled  on  hillock,  and  moun- 
tain on  hill,  until  nothing  about  Helen  will  be  believed, 
unless  plain  truth  is  told,  and  all  the  truth. 

Your's  truly, 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Nov  13,  1899.  W.  Wade. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  in  Algebra,  Helen  was  graded 
higher  than  she  was  in  any  other  one  of  her  final  examina- 
tions, except  Latin.  Latin  is  the  subject  in  which  she 
was  well  grounded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Xenia.  Ohio,  two  years  before 
she  began  her  regular  preparatory  work  in  Cambridge. 
The  chan  of  Braille  characters  which  Helen  used  in  teach- 
ing her  teacher  in  Cambridge,  contains  the  following: 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  numerals,  the  signs  for 
addition,  subtraction,  division,  equality,  parenthesis, 
brackets,  braces,  fraction,  "over",  stop,  exponent,  sub- 
exponent,  radical,  index,  plus-minus,  minus-plus,  "great- 
er than,"  "less  than,"  infinity,  factorial,  ratio,  interroga- 
tion, letter,  comma,  peroid  and  question.] 

That  Helen  Keller  is  entirely  familiar  with  American 
Braille,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt.  She  mav  have 
"employed  the  English  method  altogether  in  her  school 
work,"  yet  the  fact  remains  that  she  taught  one  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Cambridge  school  American  Braille,  includ- 
ing the  very  "symbols  used  in  Geometry  and  Algebra," 
which,  it  has  been  said,  gave  her  so  much,  trouble  in  her 
examinations. 


{c^ 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 


THURSDAY,  DEC.  7,  1899. 


THE  NET  RESULT  OF  "MANAGERS." 

Editor  The  Mieeor:— Last  summer 
The  Boston  Transcript  published  some 
wonderful  nonsense  about  Helen  Kel- 
ler's examinations,  and  in  its  issue  of 
November  22ad  gets  off  this  "crawl:" 

"The  statement  .made   in  the  Tran- 
script last  summer  with  regard   to  the 
handicap    against  which   Miss  .Helen 
Keller  had  to  contend,  in  her  entrance 
examinations  for  Radcliffe  College  in 
June,  has  led  to   a  certain  misunder- 
standing.   The  simple  fact  is  that  un- 
til two  days  before   the  examination 
the  American    system    of    Braille   or 
point-writing    for    the    blind    used  in 
mathematics  was  absolutely  unknown  to 
Helen  Keller,  and  the  evening  before 
her  examination  her  tutor  discovered 
that  some  of  the  algebraic  signs  were 
still  unknown    to    her.     She    had   to 
learn  them  in  that  short  time  as  well 
as  she  could.     Only  those  who  under- 
stand the  likeness  anc*    unlikeness   of 
American  and  English  Braille  oan  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  and  confusion 
that  these  dissimilarities  gave  rise  to 
on    such    an    occasion.     There   is    an 
American  Greek  Braille,   an  English 
Greek  Braille  and   a  German  Greek 
Braille,   besides   "New    York  point," 
which  is  still  anothei   system  of  point- 
writing.     All  of  these    Helen   Keller 
has  been  obliged  to  be  more  or  less 
familiar  with,  in  order  to  carry  on  her 
studies;'but  much  the  greater  part  of  all 
her  text-books  are  in   English  Braille. 
The    ignorance    of    all  these    systems 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  account 
of  Miss  Keller's  examination    in    the 
Transcript  lei  him    to    make  a   slight 
technical     error    in    the    statement — 
which,     however,      exaggerated     the 
handicap  that  she  was  under  but  little, 
if  it  did  at  all.    It  is  a  striking  and  re- 
markable revelation  in  human  nature, 
however,   that   Miss   Keller    and    her 
teacher  have  been  subjected  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  criticism  in  the  peri- 
odicals for  the  deaf,  on  account  of  this 
error,  though  neither  one  of  them   was 
in  the  smallest  degree  responsible   for 
it.     Helen    Keller's    triumph    in    this 
examination  was  great  enough  so  that 
either  exaggeration  or   belittling   and 
disparagement  would  seem  to  be  quite 
superfluous." 

Now,  let  us  dissect  this  last  produc- 
tion of  knowledge  about  the  blind. 
That  "simple  fact"  that  Helen  did  not 
know  the  algebraic  signs  of  American 
Braille  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  it 
is  conspicuously  not  a  fact.  She  did 
know  all  those  signB  over4two  years  be- 
fore she  took  her  final  exams;  she  char- 
ted every  letter  and  algebraic  sign  of 
American  Braille  for  Miss  Hall,  her 
teacher  of  physics    at   the  time,   and 


Miss  Hall  still  has  the  chart  that  she 
made  from  Helen's  original.  Further 
I  challenge  denial  of  the  fact  that 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  this 
last  publication  in  The  Transcript  Helen 
herself  wrote  an  admission  that  she 
taught  Miss  Hall  American  Braille, 
"The  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  of 
English  and  American  Braille"  and  the 
"difficulties,"— Katie  MoGirr,  a  deaf- 
blind  girl  of  about  Helen's  age  at  the 
Panwood  school,  knew  English  and 
American  Braille  only,  and  she  recent- 
ly learned  New  York  point  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  Katie,  Orris  Benion,  Helen, 
Linnie  and  George  Jones  know  every 
system  of  print  used  for  the  blind, 
(bar  "Line"  as  to  Katie  and  Orris.) 
Linnie  tried  a  Braille  typewriter  (en- 
tirely dissimilar  to  an  ordinary  type- 
writer) and  went  straight  ahead  writing 
Braille  on  it  as  readily  as  print  on  her 
common  typewriter.  The  blind  make  no 
;fuss  over  such  thing;  they  are  as  easy  as 
\  rolling  off  a  log  to  them,  and,  except 
George  Jones,  Helen  is  decidedly  the 
quickest  of  those  I  mention  in  such 
feats. 

Then  "the  slight  technical  error," 
you  can  judge  of  for  yourself.  The 
original  statement  was  that  Helen 
passed  her  exams.,  when  the  papers 
were  written  inAmerican  Braille  with 
which  she  was  unfamiliar.  Did  you 
ever  know  pupils  who  could  pass  an 
exam,  in  anything  English  when  the 
papers  were  written  in  Mic-Mac? 

It  will  be  a  "striking  revelation  in 
human  nature,"  and  a  still  greater  one 
of  facts  which  are  not  facts,  when  the 
writer  of  the  above  in  The  Transcript 
shows  where  "Miss  Keller"  has  been 
subjected  to  any  criticism  in  the  perio- 
dicals for  the  deaf.  I  think  I  must 
have  seen  everything  written  about 
her  and  her  exams.,  in  any  periodical 
of  the  class  mentioned,  °  and  I^defy  the 
production  of  one  line  where  Helen  has 
been  criticized.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  "spectacular  philanthropists," 
whoever  they  are,  who  constitute  her 
"managers,"  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  nothing  can  so  thoroughly  "be- 
little" her  as  publications  of  false  and 
absurd  statements  about  her. 

But  I  am  surprised  to  find  myself 
agreeing'  with  even  one  statement  The 
Transcript  seem9  able  to  make  '  'Helen 
Keller's  triumph  in  this  examination 
was  great."  Truly  it  waB,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  other  candidate  ever  passed 
through  an  examination  under  greater 
difficulties.  Here  lies  the  wonder  how- 
ever: She  prepared  for  her  finals  in 
two  years,  when  the  best  judges  said 
she  should  have  three.  Those  two 
years  were  under  a  professional  tutor, 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  "pre- 
pare" candidates — without  any  disre- 
spect "coach" — and  forjpart  of  that  two 
years  (  about  half  I  believe)  he  gave 
her  bat  three  hours  once  a  week.  That 
she  passed  at  all  is  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual feat  she  has  ever'accomplished. 

Now  as  to  the  fuss  about  the  algebraic 
signs:  She  stood  second  in  Algebra 
among  all  the  subjects  she  was  examin- 
ed in.  In  Latin  she  got  a  B,  in  Algebra 
a  C  and  in  her  other  subjects  she  got 
D's,  the  lowest  mark  she  could  pass  on. 


In  Latin  she  was  so.thoroughly  ground- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  some  six  years 
or  so  since,  that    she   has  not   really 
needed  any  teaching  since,  and  yet  that 
is  the  only  study  in  which   her  grades 
\  even   equalled  those  she    received    in 
I  Algebra  wherein  she  was  so  "handicap- 
ped."   Further,    the  exam,    paper    in 
Algebra  shows    that  but    four     signs 
were  embraced  in  them  -J-  =,  —  and 

(    )! 

But  here  I  run  up  against  another 
most  singular  circumstance:  I  find 
myself  agreeing  with  The  Iranscript 
a  second  time  in  its  use  of  the  word 
"handicap."  Helen  was  handicapped 
and  this  was  the  impost.  Her  active 
brain  must  have  shown  her  that  her 
preparation  for  her  finals  was  not  at 
all  of  the  solid,  careful  character  she 
reoeived  for  her  preliminaries,  she 
feared  the  solidity  of  the  ground  under 
her  feet.  She  had  been  reared  to  lean 
on  her  teacher  for  everytning,  and  not 
encouraged  in  self-reliance.  In  her 
uneasiness  she  found  every  gnat  (much 
less  a  grasshopper)  was  a  burden,  be- 
wildered and  unhappy,  she  could  only 
account  for  her  state  of  mind  by  the 
absence  of  her  teacher,  and  her  getting 
the  papers  in  "American"  Braille 
when  her  preference  is  for  the  English 
variety;  she  has  said  something  about 
this  to  somebody,  and  that  somebody, 
or  those  somebodies,  have  grasped 
that,  as  a  drowning  man  does  a  straw, 
to  cover  the  failure  of  the  scheme  to 
"coach"  her  through  in  two  years, 
when  she  needed  three  years  of 
thorough  teaching,  and  thereby  ac- 
count for  her  apparently  woeful  fall- 
ing off  from  her  preliminary  examina- 
tions. 

Finally  I  do  not  believe  that  The 
Transcript  writer  can  show  that  he,  or 
she,  has  any  proof  that  Helen  has 
authorized  any  such  stuff  about  her  as 
The  Transcript  gives.  I  do  not  believe, 
and  nothing  but  my  reading  to  her 
(manualizing)  that  paper  in  The  New 
York  World  with  her  name  appended, 
and  getting  her  statement  will  make 
me  believe  that  she  wrote  the  article, 
as  it  stands.  It  contains  the  untruthful 
statement  that  she  did  not  know  Ameri- 
can Braille  signs,  and  I  know  that 
nothing,  not  even  "managing,"  can 
make  Helen  untruthful.  It  is  filled 
with  petty  whinings,  making  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills,  and  Helen  is  .the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  do  that. 

Truly  I  hope  that  the  next  "writer" 
about  Helen  will  not  be  all  "ignorance" 
of  everything  he,  or  she,  is  writing 
about.  Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Nov.  24th,  1899. 


gnsiim  §m\%  falnht 


_FRIDAI,  DEC.  22,  1899. 

SIGlmls^iTTLElNEST 

Christmas  Festival  Held  Today   at  th« 
Kindergarten  for  the  Biind  in  Jamaica 
Plain. 
It   Is   always  a   great   pleasure   to   Mr 
Anagnos  and  his  very  faithful  corps  of 
teachers  to  welcome  visitors  to  the  kin- 
ten  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
imes,  but  especially  at  the  beau- 
tlful   Christmas   festival.     "It  is  a  great 
Lgement;"   he  says,    "to  have  the 
people     who    have     founded     this    very 
worthy    institution    and    who    contribute 
so    generously   to   its   support,    visit    the 
school   ami   see   what  is  being  done  for 
these    little    sightless     ones      who      are 
reallv  prisoners  In  their  affliction. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  klndergar- 
!  ten  with  its  beautiful  environment  is  an 
earthly  paradise  for  them.  "We  would 
like,"  said  Mr  Anagnos,  "to  keep  them 
here  until  they  are  at  least  13  or  14 
years— until  they"  are  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally  strong  and  better  fit- 
ted to  go  into  the  larger  school  atBouth 
Boston  and  associate  with  the  older 
children  there.  You  will  notice,"  he 
said,  "that  the  boys  outnumber  the 
girls  at  the  exercises  today.  That  is 
because  we  have  two  buildings  for  the 
accommodations  of  the  boys.  1  hope 
that  ill  time  we  shall  be  able  to  give  to 
the  girls  the  same  opportunities  which 
may  be  possible  in  the  erection  of  an- 
other building  for  the  older  girls." 

ipjie  exercises  were  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium building  at  11  o'clock,  and  were 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  Barents  of  the  little'  children.  The 
sweet  Christmas  carols  were  charming- 
ly rendered,  and  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  visitors.  The  program  follows: 
Racttation  and  carol  by  the  girls. 
Carol,  Tan  Viral  Christmas,  Nettle  Gray  and 
Joseph  Rodrigo. 

Plan,,  duet .IjOMchora 

Jan. is  Cmmlnghain  and  Harry  Kami. 

Recitation,   Upon   This  Happy   Morning,  I.itdge 

jean.  .-, 

Carol    There's  a  snug  la  the  air nay 

Br  the  primary  boys. 

Violin  solo,  Serenade  Badtne Gabriel  Mane 

Xfary  Allen 

Recitation,  Two  Little  StQCktngs Hunt 

Charles  Bixby. 
Carol.    One    midnight.    0,    so    long  ago,    by    the 
kindergarten  boys. 

Violin  trio • ,\ ■  ■•D"ncl" 

Ufred  Heroin,  Frank  stl.-iier  ami  Edwin  Cum- 

lulugs. 
Carol.   Joyously   caroled   Hie  angels, 
expressly  for  the  girls,  wont   ' 
ley.  miislo  by  M.  M.  Took. 
Recitation,  Christmas  Story, 

Gibson  and  Clarence  Homlett. 
Carol    Hail,  Hail,  the  Christmas  Day.  ..warren 

By  the  girls. 
Selection,  Breeze  of  Night,  by  the  orchestra. 

Carol.  O,  Merry  Christmas  Bells l-oml 

By  girls  and  boys.  , 
\t  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  Mr 
Anagnos  wished  one  and  all,  in  behalf 
of  the  children,  a  very  merry  Christ- 
mas, and  the  heartiest  happy  New 
War  The  work  of  the  pupils  made  a 
most  attractive  display  in  the  various 
class  rooms.  Nearly  every  child  had 
some  pretty  gift  which  he  or  she  ha. 
made  for  parents  or  friends,  and  it  was 
also  pleasant  to  see  how  many  of  the 
little  tots  had  remembered  their  favorite 
teachers. 
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THURSDAY,  DEC.  7,  1899. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

Under  the  heading  "The  Net  Reault 
Of  Manners,"  in  another  column,  Mr. 
Wade  gives  some  facts  about  the  un- 
fortunate muddled  Helen  Keller's  col- 
lege examinations. 

It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  there 
has  not  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
deceive  the  public,  or  at  least  to  great- 
ly exaggerate  the  difficulties  she  over- 
came. 

Reading  between  the  lines  we  see 
that  the  whole  thing  is  an  attempt  of 
those  persons,  whoever  they  are,  who 
,o  unceremoniously  removed  Helen 
from  Mr.  Oilman's  school   some  two 

years  ago. 

Mr.  Gilman  had  said  that  it  would 
take  three  years  to  properly  prepare 
Helen  for  these  examinations,  and  had 
intimated  that  she  would  be  better  off, 
If  made  to  become  more  independent  of 
her  teaoher.  The  answer  was  to  re- 
move her  from  his  car^_The_result 

I  shows  that  he  wa«  very  nearly  right, 
hence  this  effort  to  prove  that' she  did 
not  have  a  fair  show. 

The  whole  matter  is  very  unfortunate. 
No  one  who  knows  Helen  would  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  she  has  made,  or 
has  been  privy  to,  any  attempt  to  twist 
the  truth.  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  i 
Wade  would  suspect  him  of  such  a 
design.  His  object  is  to  get  at  the 
truth;  and  the°truth,  yes  even  half  of 
I  it,  is  wonder  enough  for  any  one. 

Helen  Keller's  achievements  are  so 
I  truly  wonderful  that  there  is  no  need 
for  any  one  to  exaggerate  them. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,   DEC.  88.   1899. 

BLIND  CHILDREN'S  WORK. 

At  the  Christmas  entertainment  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain  last  week  one  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  performance  by  the  Kinder 
Orchestra. 

.Music  is  always  a  prominent  feature  In 
the  teaching  of  the  blind,  and  these  little 
ones  get  the  background  of  their  later  in- 
struction by  the  playing  ensemble  on  toy 
instruments  They  have  a  piano  accom- 
paniment, and  recently  a  violin  has  been 
added,  so  that  now  there  may  be  an  eftec- 
live  concert.  The  children  give  entertain- 
ments from  time  to  time,  and  once  last 
winter  a  performance  was  given  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  Peabody  House  Kindergar- 
ten. As  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "the  children 
are  taught  not  only  to  receive,  but  to 
give." 


he  school  In  S.  Boston  to  which  the 

and  harmony,  and  the  instrun 
ma  nee    of    the    children    is    sin, 
and    concerts    are    given 

.Many  of  the  young  people  play  the  | 

.von    in    the    primary    and 

kindergarten  grades,   where  the  pupils  are 

:    few   years   older   than   seeing 

,,.    the    Kirls    and    boys    take    their 

r    practice,    and    some    of    them    aie 

pretty  players. 

in  the  conduct  of  the  school  the  teachers 
are  considerably  dependent  on  the  music 
as  a  means  of  recreation.  The  pupils  can- 
not play  games  w'.th  the  facility  of  seeing 
children  and  on  the  two  or  three  evenings 
in  the  week  when  house  games  are  arrang- 
ed it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  children 
to  keep  from  bumping  into  one  are 
lor  ••Going  to  Jerusalem"  and  "Stage 
Coach"  and  similar  games  when  there  is  a 
scrimmage  for  places,  seem  always  to  be 
the    favorites. 

But  it  is  noticeable  that  as  the  children 
hurry  and  scurry  about  among  them 
a  gentleness  in  their  handling  of  one  an- 
other. Their  play  lacks  considerably  the 
roughness  which  is  common  among  see- 
ing children,  but  in  a  pillow  fight  about 
the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  these 
boys  are  dreadful  pugilists;  at  least  so 
their  weary,  wakened  teachers  have  some- 
times thought  by  the  racket.  That  is  the 
cn'y  way  they  could  learn  of  the  proceed- 

Aflother  favorite  amusement  is  climbing 
trees  which  is  of  course  forbidden  and 
therefore  much  desired.  There  are  some 
fine  extensive  grounds  connected  with  the 
Jamaica  Plain  school,  and  here  the  chil- 
dren can  be  turned  out  to  play  with  per- 
fect freedom. 

There  is  no  chance  for  intrusion,  and  the 
asphalt  walks  all  about  the  grounds  pre- 
vent their  getting  into  the  mud.  There  are 
some  trees  on  the  place,  and  a  notion  to 
climb  them  took  violent  hold  upon  the 
children  till  the  man  guards  put  an  end  to 
this  by  an  order  that  they  should  climb 
them  no  more.  In  making  this  rule  he 
added  facetiously  that  he  excepted  the 
lar™e  elm  tre=.  This  handsome  landmark 
at  the  rear  of  the  primary  building  is  near- 
ly a  yard  in  diameter,  and  like  others  or 
its  kind  the  limbs  are  8  or  10  ft.  from  the 
<"-ound  but  even  such  obstacles  were  soon 
Overcome,  and  the  next  morning  about 
half  the  school  were  seated  in  the  tree 
smiling    serenely   on    the   anxious    superin- 

^She  could  not  help  being  amused,  but  the 
bovs  were  summoned  at  once  from  the 
tree,  and  forbidden  strictly  not  to  go  there 
anv  more.  ',..       ,.   .,,„ 

Sloyd  is  the  favorite  ccurse  with  all  the 
Mind  children,  and  they  do  very  well  with 
it  and  hate  to  miss  a  lesson.  It  was  add- 
ed to  the  school  only  a  year  ago,  but  It 
has  been  a  great  success.  "The  children 
are  doing  finely,"  said  Mr.  Larson  on  a  re- 
cent visit,  when  he  examined  their  work. 
and  mistook  one  of  their  pieces  for  the 
model.  They  seem  to  excel  seeing  chil- 
dren in  the  smoothness  with  which  they 
.  finish  their  work,  and  strangely  enough 
they  almost  never  cut  or  hurt  themsel\es 
with  the  instruments  as  other  children  do. 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  lad  who  is  oot.i 
deaf  and  blind,  does  especially  well  at  this 
because  of  the  instruction  hf  has  had  at 
the  N.  Bennet  st.  school  for  ?yrs.  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  sloyd  to  the  schools. 
One  of  his  tricks  is  in  distinguishing  enr- 
f erent  woods  by  the  odor. 

He  is  a  manly  little  fellow  now.  a  con- 
trast to  the  little  one  who  came  to  the 
school  some  years  ago  knowing  nothing 
but  to  be  coddled.  He  is  spending  the  hol- 
idays in  Wrentham  at  the  home  of  a  for- 
mer teacher,  which  is  the  same  as  home  to 

hThe  little  fellow,  now  13%,  is  really  not 
so  much  brighter  than  other  children; 
onlv  that  being  more  handicapped  hjs 
progress  is  the  more  remarkable.  He  is 
lheSonly  one  of  the  4  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren of  the  vicinity  now  lett  at  the  Ja- 
maica Plain  school,  and  he  was  promoted 
in  September  to  the  last  bunding. 

Elizabeth  Robbln.  sometimes  called  U  .1- 
II f  and Edith  Thomas,  have  long  since 
gone  to  the  S.  Boston  school  and  Helen 
Kellar.   as  everybody  knows,   is   a.most   a 

RI^Cenume?ating  them  to  her  visitor  at 
Jamaica   Plain   the  other  day    Miss  \  ose. 

the  superintendent,  sa.d:  \es.  tne\  are 
remarkable  for  the  progress  they  have 
gamed  but  I  hope  there  will  never  be  any 
more   such  children."        .  ..„»,   ,,  „ 

One-  of  the  great  principles  which  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  school  is  the  war  they 
are  taught  to  help  themselves.  It  is  the 
first  Impulse  of  the  stranger  or  one  of  the 
family  in  visiting  the  schools  to  wait  on 
the  pupils,  to  hand  them  a  chair,  or  to 
help  them  put  on  their  coats,  but  ..ne 
teacher  explains  that  when  they  are  a  one 
the  children  not  only  wait  on  themselves, 
but  are  eager  to  help  the  smaller  children, 
and  so,  though  deprived  of  sight  they  are 
learning  the  community's  great  lesson  of 
unselfishness  as  they  never  might  learn 
It  at  home. 
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KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE    BLIND. 


APPEAL   FOR   ANNUAL   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Each  in  his  brother  finds  his  joy 

In  this  wild,  stranger  land. 
The  strong  be  quick  to  raise 

The  weaker  when  they  fall ; 
Let  love  and  peace  and  patience  bloom 

In  ready  help  for  all. 

—  G.  Teesteegen. 


To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children : 

Another  year  has  passed  away,  and  we  are  again  called  upon  to 
rejoice  over  the  continued  success  of  our  work  and  to  thank  the 
loyal  friends  and  generous  supporters  of  the  kindergarten  for  their 
unstinted  liberality. 

Despite  the  increase  in  our  expenses  caused  by  the  opening 
in  September  1898  of  a  third  building  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  con- 
tributions have  been  large  enough  to  prevent  our  running  in  debt, 
and  for  this  we  are  exceedingly  grateful. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  happy  home  for 
sightless  little  ones  is  wholly  dependent  on  private  assistance  for  its 
support.  Although  its  doors  are  wide  open  to  all  young  blind  chil- 
dren who  are  in  need  of  early  training  and  wise  care  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  color  or  creed,  the  kindergarten  receives  no  pecuniary 
aid  either  from  the  city  of  Boston  or  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

With  the  death  of  so  many  liberal  supporters  of  this  beneficent  in- 
stitution and  the  constant  growth  of  its  work,  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing new  reinforcements  for  the  old  constituency  is  emphasized  more 
strongly  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  who  are  regular  and  valued 
subscribers  and  whose  support  is  most  essential,  we  must  obtain  a 
number  of  new  contributors  if  our  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  with  its 
usual  efficiency  and  success. 


Let  us  remind  our  friends  for  a  moment  of  what  that  work  is. 

All  over  New  England  are  little  sightless  children  who  are  living 
in  total  physical  darkness,  craving  the  light  which  education  alone 
can  provide  for  their  famished  spirits.  These  tiny  human  plants  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  They  need  special 
advantages  adapted  to  their  condition  and  meeting  their  peculiar  re- 
quirements ;  they  yearn  for  just  the  care  and  the  love,  the  sunshine 
and  the  rational  training  which  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  can 
give  them.  Born  for  the  most  part  in  humble  and  even  squalid 
homes,  they  are  almost  of  necessity  neglected  by  the  mother  who 
must  wage  a  constant  warfare  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
who,  burdened  with  much  work  and  many  children,  cannot  give  the 
needed  care  and  devotion  to  the  weakling  of  the  flock,  the  blind 
baby. 

Thus  the  little  creatures,  listless,  sad,  sinking  into  moral  and  in- 
tellectual blight  for  want  of  a  strong  and  gentle  hand  to  lift  them  up, 
appeal  to  you,  benevolent  men  and  women  of  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts, for  help. 

Shall  their  cry  go  unheeded  ?  You  whose  darlings  enjoy  every 
conceivable  pleasure  that  wealth  and  ingenuity  can  procure,  have 
you  done  your  whole  duty  ?  Shall  not  the  sense  of  a  sacred 
obligation  toward  the  stricken  lambs  draw  you  out  of  the  easy  paths 
of  indifference  and  out  of  the  shadows  of  a  cold  and  unsympathetic 
atmosphere  ?  Shall  not  the  abounding  health  of  your  own  offspring 
induce  you  to  offer  a  token  of  thanksgiving  for  the  beauty  and  happi- 
ness of  your  family  circle,  untouched  and  unscarred  by  the  cruel 
blows  of  fate  ? 

Dear  friends,  we  turn  to  you  for  encouragement  and  cheer,  for 
sympathy  and  help.  Uphold  us  in  our  humble  work  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  little  blind  children,  and  let  us  plead  the  cause  of 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves.  Be  merciful,  be  generous 
to  aid  them  in  their  need  and  to  bring  them  out  of  the  darkness  of 
idleness  and  dependence  into  the  light  of  activity  and  self-reliance. 
Help  to  surround  them  with  such  favorable  conditions,  so  that  the 
germs  of  talent  in  their  minds  may  have  a  chance  to  bud,  blossom 
and  bear  fruit.  Pray  give  liberally  to  their  cause  and  be  its  constant 
support.  Your  gifts  will  not  only  supply  a  pressing  need  but  will 
increase  the  courage,  exalt  the  hope  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 


laborers,  who  toil  quietly  and   earnestly  in   the   field   of   suffering 
humanity. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  these  little  victims  of  affliction  did  not 
come' into  this  world  of  their  own  choice.  The  poet  reminds  us,  as 
only  a  poet  can,  of  their  helplessness  and  of  our  whole  duty   o  them. 

If  they  could  find  a  voice,  these  little  ones, 

If  they  could  find  a  voice  and  speak  to  you, 

What  think  you,  men  and  women,  they  would  say  ? 

They  would  say :  If  God  had  told  them,  up  in  heaven, 
Of  the  welcome  that  awaited  them  on  earth 

And  had  let  them  choose  to  stay  with  Him  forever 
Or  to  taste  the  awful  mystery  of  birth  ; 

Though  it  would  have  been  most  bitter  not  to  listen 
To  the  prayers  of  women  waiting  for  their  birth, 

They  would  have  stayed  forever  up  in  heaven 
And  would  never  have  descended  to  the  earth. 

But  they  came,  (oh !  little  feet  I)  not   knowing  whither, — 
Did  not  dream  but  that  the  earth  would  serve  them  well ; 

Did  not  dream  that  they  were  wandering  out  of  heaven 
To  encounter  all  the  miseries  of  hell. 

"  But  now  that  we  are  with  you,  men  and  women," 
They  would  say  if  they  could  only  find  the  word, 

"  We  pray  you  do  not  turn  to  bitter  crying 

What  should  be  the  sweetest  music  ever  heard. 

"  Will  you  snatch  us  from  the  dreadful  tooth  of  famine, 
From  the  sharper  tooth  of  ignorance  and  sin  ? 

Will  you  lead  us  from  the  fearful  outer  darkness 
To  the  light  which  evermore  doth  shine  within  ? 

"  If  you  will,  O  men  and  women,  we  will  bless  you ; 

And  the  children  that  God  lets  you  call  your  own 
Shall  reward  you  with  their  sweetest  baby  murmurs 

For  not  leaving  us  to  perish  all  alone." 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Chadwick's  beautiful  words 
without  being  moved  to  succor  those  for  whom  he  pleads  so  ear- 
nestly—  the  helpless  little  ones  of  the  human  flock. 

] 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Salesroom  and  Office,  No.  383  Boylston  street. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  patrons 
and  friends  that,  on  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
December,  the  salesroom  and  offices  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  located  at  No.  383 
Boylston  street,  a  few  doors  west  of  Arlington  street, 
instead  of  at  No.  39  Avon  street  as  heretofore. 

In  our  new  place  of  business  we  shall  be  prepared 
on  that  date  to  receive  orders  for  making  mattresses, 
feather  beds  and  entry  mats,  for  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  for  renovating  old  mattresses  and  feather  beds 
and  for  purifying  feathers  and  curled  hair  by  steam  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  Orders  will  also  be  taken 
for  tuning  pianofortes. 

(OVER) 


\s 
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To  the  Patrons  of  the  Work  of  the  Blind. 


We  beg  to  state  that  in  this  removal  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  several  important  considerations,  some  of 
which  are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  our 
sixty-eighth  annual  report  which  is  just  printed :  — 

We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  question  of 
securing  a  permanent  place  for  the  salesrooms  and  the  office 
of  the  institution  has  been  satisfactorily  settled.  After  many- 
inquiries  and  careful  examination  of  several  estates,  we  have 
finally  purchased  one  in  Boylston  street,  numbered  383  and 
situated  a  few  doors  west  from  the  side  entrance  to  the 
Arlington  street  Unitarian  church.  The  building  is  located 
in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  near  to  the 
residences  of  a  large  number  of  the  regular  patrons  of  our 
workshop,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  change  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  business  of  the  establishment. 

The  work  which  is  done  in  our  shop  compares  most 
favorably  with  that  of  any  factory  in  the  city,  while  the  mate- 
rials used  are  warranted  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  We  beg 
to  ask  all  fair-minded  housekeepers  to  examine  carefully  the 
articles  made  by  our  men  and  to  purchase  those  which  may 
be  needed  in  their  homes,  not  on  the  ground  of  charity  but 
as  an  act  of  justice  on  their  part  and  as  a  matter  of  business 
pure  and  simple.  We  are  sure  that  by  so  doing  they  will 
find  that  they  are  well  served  and  at  the  same  time  they  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  a  class  of  unfortunate  but 


AW 
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meritorious  persons,  who  are  struggling  to  support  themselves 
through  their  own  exertions  and  who  deserve  assistance  and 
encouragement. 

WILLIAM    ENDICOTT, 
CHARLES    P.  GARDINER, 
ROBERT    H.  GARDINER, 
JOSEPH    B.  GLOVER, 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
HENRY   MARION    HOWE, 
FRANCIS   W.  HUNNEWELL, 
GEORGE    H.   RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM    L.  RICHARDSON, 
RICHARD   M.  SALTONSTALL, 
S.  LOTHROP   THORNDIKE, 

Trustees. 
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COMMITTEE      HEARINGS. 

For  and  Against    Sunday- 
Trains. 


MANY  FAVOR  EDUCATION   OF  THE 
BLIND. 


Woman  Suffrage  Hearing— Bills  Re- 
lating to  Spanish  War  Soldiers- 
Rights  of  Colored  People  Considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee- An- 
other Hearing  on  the  Blind  Ques- 
tion. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  In  the 
small  room  occupied  by  the  committee 
on  appropriations  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  hearing-  on  matters  regarding  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

The  three  matters  before  the  commit- 
tee were:  The  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  state  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures  which    repeals    the    present    law    sold  at  less  than  market  prices. 


Mortgages,   on   the   buildings,   $20,000,  | 
$14,000  in  the  State  Savings  Bank  and 
$4,600  and  accrued  interest  in  the  state 
school  fund. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  said  that  a  statement 
of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  in- 
stitute  would   be  handed   the   commit- 
tee.    He  explained  the  items  of  travel, 
clothing,    etc.,    and    said    that   salaries 
were  $1,800  per  year,  secretary,   $1,200, 
assistant  secretary,  $600.    The  report  for  j 
the  year  1898  shows  the  total  expendi-  | 
tures  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  i 
blind  last  year  to  have  been  $22,569.96,  as 
follows:      Perkins     Institute,     $5,325.23;  | 
kindergarten,  $7,406.64;  industrial  home, 
$6,489;    salary  of   secretary,    $1,200;    as-  ; 
sistant  secretary,  $600;  travel  and  office 
expense,  $213.16;  clothing  and  travel  of 
pupils,    $255.09;    stationery,    $10.30;    cash 
for  transportation  and  clothing,  $750.34; 
printing  report  and  expenses,  $318.30. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Cleaveland  said  that  the  in- 
stitute netted  $2,000  per  year,  allowing 
for  the  money  contributed  by  the  state 
and  the  sum  realized  by  the  concert 
troupe. 

In  reply  to  Senator  Muzzy  of  the 
committee  and  other  members,  Mr. 
Cleaveland  said  that  brooms  and  mat- 
tresses made  at  the  institution  were  not 

Only 


(chapter  CLVI.  of  1893)  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  board  of  education 
for  the  blind  and  transfers  the  duties 
imposed  under  the  law  to  the  state 
board  of  education.  The  bill  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  and  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  to  be  a  first  lien  on  all 
the  land  and  buildings  of  the  institute 
and  to  take  precedence  over  any  mort- 
gage. The  estimate  for  expenses  of  the 
state  board  of  education  for  the  blind 
as  follows  for  two  years  from  July  1, 
1S99:  For  board  and  tuition  of  pupils, 
$55,000;  for  transportation  and  cloth- 
ing for  pupils,  $2,400;  salary,  travel  and 
office  expenses  of  board,  $4,650;  total, 
$62,050. 

Joseph  L.  Barbour  appeared  as  coun- 
sel for  the  board  of  education  for  the 
blind  and  among  those  present  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  were  Secretary  F. 

E.  Cleaveland,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell, 
John  M.  Ney,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Forbes',  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Thompson,  ex-Lleutenant- 
Governor  Cady,  Rodney  Dennis,  Dr.  E. 
A.  Down,  Mr.  Whittlesey,  Miss  Hall,  G. 

F.  Spencer  and  Secretary  Kellogg  of  the 
state  board  of  charities,  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Merriam  and  a  large  number  of  ladies, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Root,  Dr.  Segur,  Ratcllffe 
Hicks,  Allan  W.  Paige. 

The  first  matter  taken  up  was  the 
bill  drafted  by  the  committee  on  state 
receipts  and  expenditures.  Nobody  ap- 
peared or  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Barbour  said  there  were  plenty 
of  people  who  would  oppose  it  if  any- 
thing was  said  in  favor  of  it.  No  one 
spoke  and  Senator  Muzzy  said  the  bill 
would  be  taken  up  in  executive  session. 
Senator  Muzzy,  in  reply  to  Joseph  L. 
Barbour,  said  that  he  didn't  suppose 
anybody  would  appear  in  favor  of  the 
bill  later.  All  parties  interested  had 
been  notified. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  items 
of  appropriation  which  were  explained 
by  Secretary  Cleaveland.  The  sum  of 
$50,000  was  appropriated  two  years  ago, 
$12,500  less  than  asked  for  this  year.  He 
admitted  that  the  estimate  was  high 
to    cover     possible     contingencies.       It 


one  pupil  is  now  employed  at  mattress 
making.  Six  are  employed  broom  mak- 
ing in  Colchester  and  three  pupils  at 
the  institute. 

Rodney  Dennis,  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  and  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  Institute,  indorsed  the 
idea  of  educating  the  blind  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  eulogized  Mr.  Cleave- 
land. He  believed  the  business  had  been 
conducted  economically  and  that  the 
institute  should  be  supported  by  the 
state.  The  appropriation  to  liquidate 
all  indebtedness  ought  to  be  made.  Dr. 
Stearns  and  ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Cady,  the  auditors,  had  assured  him 
that  the  financial  matters  were  well 
managed. 

Mr.  Barbour  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  H. 
P.  Stearns  indorsing  the  institute  and 
its  management.  He  deprecated  any 
retrograde  movement  in  the  matter  of 
the  education  for  the  blind.  Ex-Dieu- 
tenant-Governor Cady  and  Alderman 
H.  H.  White  indorsed  Dr.  Stearns's  let- 
ter. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  head  of 
the  advisory  committee,  and  president 
of  the  trustees,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  institution.  There  are  700  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  state,  400  of  whom  would 
be  without  hope,  except  for  the  state's 
beneficience.  The  scheme  of  educating 
the  blind  to  be  self-supporting  had 
many  adverse  Influences  to  overcome, 
especially  the  natural  incredulity  of 
people  regarding  the  ability  of  blind 
persons  to  work.  He  commended  the 
work  of  the  committee  on  state  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  accepted  all  its 
conclusions  except  those  which  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  re- 
port on  this  subject  seemed  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  incredulity.  He  in- 
dorsed the  financial  management  and 
said  that  judging  by  the  results  he 
knew  of  no  example  of  better  manage- 
ment. As  to  the  concert  troupe,  it  has 
raised  money  and  been  a  good  educating 
influence  among  the  people.  He  criti- 
cized the  report  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly its  conclusion. 

Professor  A.  R.  Merriam  spoke  of  the 
sentiment  attached  to  the  work,  apart 
from  its  economic  aspect.  He  w26  glad 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  on  the  broad  ground  of  hu- 
manity. The  blind  children  had  a  right 
to  an  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
state.  Only  those  under  18  years  of 
age    can    be    admitted    to    the    Perkins 


but  had  heard  dealers  say  tney  were 
sold  above  the  regular  market  price, 

Mr.  Twichell  read  a  communication 
written  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Olmsted  in  favor 
of  the  Industrial  Home  arid  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  A  letter  from 
John  Hooker  was  read  by  Mr.  Barbour, 
advocating  keeping  up  the  Industrial 
Home  and  the  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  board,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  care  of  the  blind  children 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  to  help  the  blind  become 
self-supporting.  She  also  told  the 
story  of  the  inception  of  the  work  of 
the  care  and  education  of  tlie  blind. 
She  thought  it  right  that  the  blind 
should  have  an  active  part  in  the  work, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  if  'the 
committee  deprived  the  board  of  all 
funds  it  would  not  disturb  the  super- 
structure. 

Chief  Justice  Andrews,  a  member  of 
the  board  since  its  creation,  said  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  the  managing  man,  and 
he  had  confidence  in  him.  With  Gover- 
nor Coffin  the  witness  had  approved  the 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for 
buildings  during  the  former's  adminis- 
tration. He  had  given  the  matters  con- 
nected with  the  board  such  attention  as 
he  could  and  was  frequently  in  consul- 
tation with  other  members.  The  ex- 
penditures for  buildings  and  the  con- 
tracts were  based  on  the  expectation  of 
larger  appropriations.  He  thought  that 
a  blind  person  would  be  in  touch  with 
blind  persons  and  get  into  sympathy 
with  them,  a  good  reason  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Cleaveland  on  the 
board.  He  knew  that  he  was  indus- 
trious and  faithful  and  a  man  of  high 
integrity,  truthfulness  and  usefulness. 
He  would  believe  In  him  for  such  qual- 
ities as  well  as  he  believed  in  General 
Hawley,  for  the  reason  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  same  qualities.  The  state 
should  continue  the  work  of  educating 
the  blind  to  become  self-supporting.  The 
work  has  not  been  going  on  long  enough 
to  permit  of  full  development.  He  knew 
generally  about  the  administration  of 
the  board's  affairs. 

Ex-Speaker  Allan  W.  Paige  indorsed 
the  principle  of  educating  the  blind. 
He  had  recently  become  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  and  was  interested 
in  such  benevolent  work.  He  believed 
the  state  was  willing  to  support  the 
institution. 

Joseph  D.  Barbour  called  the  especial 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  report 
of  the  board  of  education  for  the  blind, 
just  issued. 

Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  asked  that  another  hearing 
be  held,  as  members  of  the  committee 
on  state  receipts  and  expenditures  who 
desired  to  be  heard  on  the  .bill  abolish- 
ing the  board  of  education  for  the 
blind  had  not  been  notified.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg said  that  Dr.  Down  and  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey of  the  state  board  of  charities 
desired  to  be  heard  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  (4:45  p.  m.). 

Mr.  Cleaveland  suggested  that  he  had 
attended  the  hearing  at  great  incon- 
venience to  himself  and  ought  to  be  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Kellogg  replied  that 
as  he  was  an  official  of  the  state  un- 
der pay  Mr.  Cleaveland  ought  to  be 
able  to  attend.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  hold  another  hearing  on  Thursday, 
March  23,  at  1:30  p.  m.  in  a  larger  room. 


looked  as  though  the  expenditure  the*  Institute  and  there  are  many  blind  per-  | 
coming  two  years  would  not  exceedi  sons  who  become  so  after  that  age.  If 
$50,000  but  most  of  it  could  be  expended  other  states  have  no  provision  for  the 
without  the  approval  of  the  governor.      education  of  the  blind,  it  is  more  rea- 

Mr.  Cleaveland  said  that  he  is  presi-  son    for    Connecticut     continuing     the 
dent  of  the  Industrial  Institute  without  work 

pay  and  explained  the  bill  approprlat-  Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Cady  said 
ing  money  for  the  institute.  He  said  that  the  financial  management  has  been 
the  money  needed  was  $34,000  as  fol-  "excellent."  He  had  been  treasurer 
l0?;?:-I.         .    „  ,.*  ^  ,  and  is  now  an  auditor  of  the  board.    He 

Floating    indebtedness   about    $14,000,  thought  the  matter  of  profit  should  not 
being   excess   of   cost   of   building   and,  enter  Into   consideration   in   connection 


equipping  buildings  under  the  law  of 
1895,  expended  by  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor Coffin,  Chief  Justice  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster  and  the 
speaker,  constituting  the  board.  The 
board  hoped  to  draw  the  money,  but  in 
1897  the  specific  appropriation  act  pre- 
cluded drawing  it. 


with  the  Industrial  Home.  The  board 
of  trustees  exercises  a  close  control  over 
the  finances.  He  had  paid  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen  more  for  brooms  made 
at  the  Home  than  he  could  buy  brooms 
for  in  the  market.  Did  not  know  the 
price  of  mattresses  made  at  the  Home, 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  work  department  of  blind  women 
has  a  special  claim  upon  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  public.  It  was  Inaugu- 
rated by  blind  girls  (graduates  of  Per- 
kins' Institution),  who,  knowing  the 
value  of  work  in  keeping  the  spirit  alive, 
are  trying  to  give  the  opportunity  ofl 
work  to  other  blind  women  who  desire 
it,  whether  graduates  of  Perkins'  In- 
stitution or  not.  Their  aim  is  to  be 
businesslike,  to  give  a  good  return  to 
customers  for  money  received  and  to 
prepare  only  such  stock  as  nils  bono, 
fide  household  or  personal  needs. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  am- 
bitious and  willing  workers  in  all  parts 
of  New  England  have  been  diligently 
setting  stitch  after  stitch  by  hand,  or 
bravely  running  the  sewing  machine,  or 
knitting  or  crocheting;  and  now  all  is 
ready.  They  have  done  what  they  could 
Their  tiny  capital  is  invested.  Per- 
kins' Institution  kindly  gives  their 
wares  a  place  in  the  new  store  at  383 
Boylston  street,  as  it  did  when  in  its 
old  quarters  on  Avon  place.  What  is 
needed  now  is  that  a  kind  public  should 
step  In  and  buy.  L   E  P 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    19,    1809 


A  SPECIAL 
ANTE-CHRISTMAS  SALE 

OF 

Articles  Ms  fiyBIi  Won 

Is  now  being:  held  at  the  New  and 
Conveniently  located  Store  of  the 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  patronize  this 
Sale.  The  stock  consists  chiefly  of  Towels  of  sev-. 
eral  grades  and  kinds,  housemaid's  and  other 
Aprons,  Dusters,  Gleaming  Cloths,  Holders,  and  a- 
variety  of  Knitted  and  Crocheted  Goods,  suoh  as 
Mittens,  Bedside  81ippers,  Infants'  Wear,  etc. 

All  are  well  made,  of  good  quality,  and  will  be  sold 
at  current  prloes.  [E  or] 
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0  TAXTAPO 


EN  K£2N)HOAEI,  xfj  9  'IovvLov. 

AAHGEZ  nPOTYHON  MPHTOY 

Ensbodrj  rjiuv  vnb  xov  yvayoxov  iv  xfj  i)fie- 
xsgq  ngrnxsvovorj  laxgov  x.  rovXieXjuov  IJaxgi- 
xonovXov  avxiygarpov  iniaxoXrjg  Sjuoysvovg'H- 
nsigdrzov,  iv  Boaxcbvi  xrjg  B.  'Ajusgixrjg  biaxgi- 
flovxog,  xov  «.  Mi%aijX  'AvayvmoionovXov,  biev- 
■&vvxov  xrjg  iv  xfj  noXei  ixsivrj  Mey&Xijg  oyp- 
Xrjg.  xcov  xaxpaX^aXoov,  bl  r)g  ovtog  avayysXXu 
ngbg  xovg  ovfxnax gicbxag  xov  xaxolxovg  xrjg  f)- 
neigayxtxfjg  xm/uonoXsojg  Haniyxov  yevvaiav  av- 
xov vtieq  xrjg  ixnaibevosmg  xcbv  xexvmv  avicov 
ScoQeav  xaxd  xgonov  xal  vnb  ogovg,  olxivsg  d- 
noxaXvnxovoi  nagd  xcp  bcogtjxfj  svysveiav  wv- 
%rjg  xal  xgloiv  xaxd  ndvxa  a£i6£i]Xov.  Tr)v  cb- 
gaiav  xavxrjv  snioioXrjv  brj/uoaisvojiiEv  6X6xXr\- 
qov  bed  xd  iv  avxfj  biaXd/nnovxa  svyevrj  ovvai- 
o&fjjuaxa  xal  bioxi  inavogftoT  bid  xov  av&evu- 
xov  %agaxxrjgog  xov  negiexojuevov  aixrjg  oaa 
nov  o%exixd  ngbg  xrjv  ngoxeijuevijv  bcogedv  i- 
ygdyrjoav. 

'i?  negl  r]g  6  Xoyog  inioxoXr)  s%ei  cobs' 

La  Boston  Trjs  'A;j.£pix5js  -r)   16  [i«p-(ou   18S9. 

<S>iXxaxoi  /.tot  ovvxonixca,  ovyyevetg,  yelxovigxe  xal  cpiXoi. 

Aid    xov    iv    Seflegtvcp    otflaaxov  /cot    fieiov     Kcov- 

oxavxivov  ljavayicoxeonov  ao/xevog  ixo/ttod/tr/v    xd  6'neg 

/xol  ene/xyjaxe  dvxiygacpov    rov     inl    xfj  eogxfj  xcov   Ta- 

£iagx<St>  ixcpcovrj&svxog  navtjyvgixov    Xdyov     /.texd     xrjg 

ovvoSevovorjg  avxov  intoxolifjg,  fjxtg  cpegei     xdg  vnoyga- 

cpdg  xov  dgyaiov  evegyexov    xal     cpiXov  /xov  ngcoxoavy- 

yeXX.ov  Maxfiaiov  xal  xsaoagdxovxa     xgtcov     aXXcov    oi- 

xeicov,  ovyyevcov,    cpiXcov    xal    ovvxontxcov    iv  JUaniyxcp 

xb  xal  2s[Segivcp.     Evya.qt.oxfi>  naotv  v/iiv    if  6'Xrjg  rpv- 

Xfjg  xal  xagSiag  inl  xfj  ngdg  /xs    dyafifj    ngoaigeaet  oag 

xal  xfj  ixepgdoet  x&v  ngdg  /te    ala&i^axajv  oag.    JJaga- 

xalfi>  v/.tag  va  moxsvorjxs    Sxt  -q  stoog  xo  Haxiyxov  xal 

ra  xsxva  avxov  ayajir]  ixov  sivat  -&SQ/it)     xal    dfistcoxog. 

Ta  xeooagdxovxa  xal  Svo  exr>  xrjg  avxodtv  djtovotag  fj.ov 

8hv    toxvoav    va  iXaxxmowotv     ovSi  xax'  iXdyioxov  xt)v 

dxoattpvij  dcpoolwotv  /xov    nodg     xr)v  feaxoidi)     ywvtav 

xf/g  yfjg,  iv  fj  stSov  xo  <pfi,g  xov  r)Xtov     xal  k'/ia&ov  xd 

xgwxa.  ygd/t/iaxa.   To  Hdntyxov  elvat  iyyizsgov    dg  xriv 

xagdtav  /xov     ttxagd  nav  aXXo    otj/Listov     xfj;    vdgoysiov 

otpatgag.^  Ta  Tigog  avxo  alotirj/j.axd  /uov  slvat  dvaXXotoj- 

xa.   OvSstxoxs     iXtjo/tovr/aa     avxov,    ovSk    fid  d/isX,/om 

store  xfiiv  dvayxtiv  xwv  ayoXetav  xov,  If    &v   t)gva&nv 

xd  i<p6Sta  xrjg  ivsgyst'as  fiov    xal     xd    dg/jxd  oxotyeta 

rfjg  /xtxqag    iv  rip     oxaSt'o,    xov  fitov  fiov  xe>)°'f">x,]i:6g 

Uov.  Et/tai  r<j>  ovxi  VTxegrjcpavog,     Sxt     lysvvr/d-rjv    'H- 

Tcetgcoxr/g.   Tt/uwxegog  xov  xixXov  xovxov  Sev  vnagxet  dt 

i/ieiv  xq}  xoo/xrp.     'AXX  ixavd    stegl  xovxeov.    Nvv  5e 

negl  xwv  oy^eiojv  6  Xoyog. 

"Iva  ig-aotpaXtooj  raxxtxov  dtagxsg  elaoSr/fia  ngog 
ovvxr/gtiotv  Svo  JxaQ&evayojyetcov,  hogiv'xw  /uydXcp  xal 
exsgov  iv  xcp  /xtxgo,  r/tfj/iaxt  rov  xooghv\iag,  djxetpd- 
ojoa  rd  Scoow  otd  /ttdg  x'-'-iag  nevxaxooiag  {dgtti.  1500) 
ayyXtxdg  Xt'gag.  Aid  xov  jxooov  xovxov,  xgooxtfie/tevcov 
£(?  avxo  xal  xwv  Siaxoot'ojv  uevxrjxovxa  Xigcov,  doxtvag 
inXrjgcooa  Ttgo  xtvwv  ixcov,  deov  v  ayogaodfj  iv  xcp 
xivxgop  xijg  jxoXecog  'Icoavvivcov  igyaoxf/gmv  }}  aXXo  xt 
xxrj/ia,  ojihq  va  didrj  dotpaXfijg  xax'  i'xog  xaxxixdv  xa- 
&agiv  elooSrj/ta  xovXdxtoxov  4  ojo-  r)  eSgsotg  xal  dyogd 
xotovxov  xxtj/tarog  cpaivexat  /.lot  icpty.xi).  ' Edv  S/xcog  d- 
TtoSetydr,  d/iivaxog,  xdxe  &d  f/rat  xaXdv  v  dyogaod-cootv 
gcootxd^  i)  alyv7xxia>ed  XQtioygacpa.  To  tfxrj/ia  xovxo  d- 
cptvco  tig  i/xdg  vd  Xvor/xe  fxexd  cogt/iov  oxeyuv.  "A/ia  cog 
/tot  ne/n^xe  Oextxdv  oXedtov  negl  docpaXov;  xoxto/iov 
xcov  yjXlcov  Txevxaxootcov  Xtgfijv  oxegXtvcdv,  fid  ni/ttpco  d- 
fxeocog  xo  ixooov  xovxo,  oixeg  eyco  ngoomgtvolg  xaxaxe- 
fiet/xevov  iv  titcl  xcov  ivxavda  TgaxeZfiiv.  To  slodSn/xa 
oTxotov&nnoxe  xal  dv  v,  fid  Sajxavacat  ngdg  ovvx,'m„tv 
xat  xavovtxrjv  Xeixovgytav  xiov  nag&evaycayst'ojv  'H  i- 
|  <pogta  xovxeov  fid  fyai  diagx,)g     xal     ovx!  atge'xr)    xax' 


exog  rj  xgtextav,  fid  ovyxetrat  8k  ix  xgtcov  /isXcov,  rov 
eg~adeX.<pov  /xov  Arj/xr/xgiov  K.  Ilavayicorioxov,  rov  d- 
deX.cpov  /.tov  XgioxodovXov  ' AvayvcooxonovXov  xal  ivog 
xgtxov  ixX.eyfirjoo/iEvov  find  xcov  8vo  stgtj/xevcov.  'Ood- 
xtg  ev  xcov  xgicov  /xsXcov  jxagatrsizat  r)  dxofivrjoxet,  ra 
8io  iiivovxa  rj  iixt'Qcorxa  vd  ixXeycooi  xo  xgixov  elg  TtXrj- 
gcootv  xrjg  xevfjg  fieoecog'  fid  exorotv  eboavxeog  (xo 
dtxaico/xa)  dnoXvxov  ig~ovoiav  vd  ixXJyojoi,  ■dtcogt- 
(cooi  xal  vd  Tiavcoat  SidaoxaXiooag,  oodxtg  av  xo 
xgivcootv  dvayxatov  x^B'S  TVS  ine/xfidoeiog  aXX.ov  xi- 
vdg.  At  Sid  vo/xi/wv  nXeiovorpr/cpiag  xaragxt£6/.is  - 
vat  dnocpdoetg  xcov  eoovxai  xeXtxal  xal  dvexxX>rjxoi. 

To  elg  la  oxoX^eta  rov  Haniyxov  Stacpegov  p,ov  Sev 
fid  Jiegwgiofifj  etg  xd  nagfievaycoyeta  rj  elg  /xovov  xo 
nooov,  OTieg  jigoxtfie/iat  vd  Scboco  vvv  figaSixegov  eXjti- 
£co  vd  xo  ixxeivco  Ttegaixegco.  'Ev  jzgcbxotg  emfiv/tco  vd 
jxeiofico  xaxd  nooov  etofiat  ntaxol  xal  imxrjSeiot  Stayet- 
gioxal  iv  SX.iyotg  iva  fieoco  nXeiova  elg  xr)v  Stdfieoiv  oag. 
Ai  Jtgdg~eig  oag  fid  yerlalfis'"acoo'v  c"£  oSijyog  eig  rd?  d- 
noepdoetg   /xov. 

'Ev  cp  Jtegl  rfitv  oxoncov  fiov  ivxav&a  6  Xoyog,  eyco 
/xiav  fieg/ir/v  fieg/xordrrjv  TtagdxXr/otv  vd  Tiottjoco  ngdg 
ndvxag  v/xag.  Sag  xafitxexevco  6'jxcog  eig  xo  eigfjg  Seyeo&e 
ids  ovveiocpogdg  /xov  oiaiSrjnore  xal  av  Sot  xw0lS  xgo- 
rov  xal  Tiaxdyov,  #<wg<V  evcpri/ucov  xal  Txavrjyvgecov,  xw~ 
gig  fieojito/idxcov  xal  legoxeXeoxtcov,  dXX'  tjovxcog,  oofia- 
gwg  xal  d§i07igejicog.  OvSslg  enatvog  exxaxxog  ScpsiXexai 
eig  xov  itpte/tevov  va  ovvSgd/irj  ix  xcov  ivdvtcov  eig  dyco- 
yr)v  xcov  rexveov  xrjg  nargidog  xov.  ' Emxgeyiaxe  /tot  va 
oag  fiefiaicboco  fii  xov  fiextxebxaxov  xgoxov,  ozi  ovSeixore 
fid  ovyxaxaxefico  vd  I'Sco  rd  dvo/td  /xov  iyxexagay/Uvov 
STxl  xijg  elooSov  xcov  oyoXsicov  rj  inl  rrjg  orr/Xr/g  xcov 
eiaeveyxovxcov  ngdg  entoxevrjv  xal  Stdocoaiv  xrjg  otSr/gag 
yecpvgag.  '  EntSeii; etg  xotavxrjg  cpvoecog  dvrl  vd  fieg/id- 
vcoot  xaraxpvyovot  rr)v  xagSlav  /tov.  Jlore,  note  Sev  fid 
/.is/upd'co  v/xag  inl  dSiatpogici,  id)'  Xa/ifiavr/xs  6,ri  dv 
ngoocpegco  otconr\Xcog  xal  ycogig  SiaSr/Xcboecov.  Ta  oyo- 
XeTa  dneepdotoa  rd  ngotxioco,  ngcorov  /lev  eig  ixxsXeotv 
evovvetSrjxov  xafir/xovxog  ngdg  xov  xonov  xijg  yevvrjaecbg 
/iov  xal  ngdg  nXrjgcootv  rcov  ngcbxcov  dvayxcov  rfjg  xot- 
voxrirog  xov  xcoQi°v  tMS,  lira  Si  eig  fivrjfitjv  xfjg  /xaxa- 
girtSog  /ir/tgdg  /xov  KaXMvr/g.  'Edv  evaqeoxrjfifjxe  vd  ovo- 
/xdar/xe  exaorov  aixcov  KaXXivsiov  Uaq&evaycoyeiov, 
ovSe/xiav  fid  iyelgco  dvriggr/atv.  ■  To  i/tdv  6'vo/ia  o/icog, 
oneg  ioxl  xal  e'oexai  Mixat/X' AvayvcooxonovXog  xal  ovyl 
Miyar)X  "Avayovg,  ovSa/iov  ngsnei  \vd  cpavfj,  Stoxt  Sev 
etvat  agiov  idtatxegcov  xt/icov  xal  evXoyicov. 

AtaxeXco  ixex  eiXtxgivovg  aydnr/g  xal  vnoXr'/xuscog  ngdg 
xe  xovg  vnoygdtpavxag  xd  ngdg  /.te  ygd/i/xa  xal  ngdg 
ndvxag  xovg  tcaxoixovg  xov  Haniyxov,  veovg  xs  xa  lye- 
govxag,  aggevdg  xe  xal  fir/Xetg,  ioaei. 

'  O  dSeXcpdg  xal  tpiXog  oag 
ffli%ar]ll    * AvayvcocxonovXog 

IIgdg  roiff  xaxoixovg  xfjg  xco/xondXecog  Haniyxov  iv 
'  Hneigcp. 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION  AND   MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1898,  was 
251.  This  embraced  171  at  school  in  South  Boston,  67  at  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  13  in  the  workshop  for 
adults.     A  further  division  gives  the  following  result :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 82 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department 76 

Boys  in  the  primary  department 9 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 58 

Teachers  and  employees, 10 

Domestics, 3 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  at  beginning  of  year,     ....  147 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  admitted  during  year,  .         ...  13 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  discharged  during  year,        ...  21 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  at  present  time  (Oct.  1,  1898),      .        .  139 

The  record  of  work  in  the  several  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution during  the  year  shows  a  uniform  and  steady  progress 
along  eveiy  line.  The  same  methods  are  employed  which  have 
been  proved, by  continued  experience  to  be  most  fruitful  of 
beneficial  results.  These  methods  recognize  the  value  of  phys- 
ical and  manual  training  as  important  contributors  to  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  power,  and  include  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  music  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  completeness 
of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  trustees  thus  describe  the  work  of  the  school  in  their  re- 
port to  the  corporation  :  — 

In  order  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  loss  of  sight  may  be  minimized 
and  that  a  reasonable  approach  to  a  fair  standard  of  normal  qualities 
may  be  secured,  the  education  of  the  blind  must  be  broader  in  its 
scope  and  far  more  wide-reaching  in  its  aims  than  that  of  ordinary 
children.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  a  prescribed  and  narrow  circle  of 
formal  and  informational  studies.  It  requires  more  than  this.  It 
needs  to  act  upon  every  side  of  the  pupil's  nature  and  to  produce  an 
all-round  development, — physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual, — 
so  that  our  graduates  may  be  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  active  world 
with  such  an  intellectual,  social  and  professional  equipment  as  will 

enable  them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  to  discharge  wisely 
and  honorably  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  educational  ground 
covered  by  the  institution  must  of  necessity  be  very  extensive,  and 
the  field  of  its  operations  cannot  but  be  wider  and  more  varied  in 
some  respects  than  that  of  the  public  schools. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  a  full  course  of  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
the  curriculum  of  our  school  comprises  a  complete  system  of  gym- 
nastics, educational  manual  training  and  instruction  in  the  principal 
branches  of  music. 

Physical  training  has  very  properly  become  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  work  of  the  school ;  indeed,  in  arranging  the  general  plan  of  in- 
struction we  have  made  the  proper  physical  development  of  the  pupils 
the  first  consideration.  Each  scholar  has  been  required  to  go  through 
a  series  of  bodily  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  daily,  and  the  beneficent 
results  obtained  from  this  practice  speak  eloquently  in  its  favor  and 
bear  ample  testimony  to  its  value. 

Manual  training  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of 
study,  and  has  continued  to  grow  in  favor  with  the  pupils  and  to  exert 
a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  their  hands  and  heads.  The  work  of 
adapting  the  sloyd  system  to  every  grade  of  the  school  and  of  render- 
ing it  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  scheme  of  education  has  been  car- 
ried forward  without  interruption  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  literary  department  has 
undergone  such  modifications  and  improvements  both  in  the  subject- 
matter  and  in  manner  of  teaching  as  are  calculated  to  promote  intel- 
lectual development,  give  discipline,  foster  the  spirit  of  activity  and 


research,  encourage  application  and  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in 
the  right  direction.  Steady  progress  has  been  noticeable  in  every 
class  ancl  in  all  the  grades  of  the  school  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. This  gratifying  result  has  been  brought  about  by  earnest,  hard 
and  conscientious  work. 

Music  has  held  its  place  of  honor  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
and  its  study  and  practice  have  been  pursued  with  great  eagerness 
and  marked  success.  This  art  has  special  attractions  for  the  blind, 
and  they  avail  themselves  earnestly  of  the  exceptional  advantages 
which  the  institution  offers  to  them  for  its  cultivation. 

The  gymnasium  with  its  ample  supply  of  appliances  and  apparatus 
of  the  newest  and  most  approved  patterns,  the  library  filled  with 
choice  books  in  raised  and  ordinary  print,  the  museum  stocked  with 
specimens  and  models  of  every  description,  the  music  and  tuning  de- 
partments thoroughly  equipped  with  an  immense  collection  of  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  the  manual  training  rooms  provided  with  a  variety 

of  tools  and  machines,  —  all  these  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
■work  of  the  institution  and  render  it  productive  of  excellent  results. 


In  the  literary  department  there  have  been  but  few  changes 
during  the  year,  and,  in  consequence,  nothing  has  hindered  the 
carrying  out  of  the  established  curriculum  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  preparatory  work  for  admission  to  colleges 
indicates  a  high-water  mark  from  which  no  ebb  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  his  report  to  the  trustees,  thus  speaks  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department :  — 

Reflection  and  experience  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
value  of  the  various  studies  included  in  our  curriculum  does  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  supplying  the  pupils  with  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  different  subjects  as  in  the  development  of  their  powers  of 
observing,  thinking,  reasoning,  conceiving  and  doing,  and   in   the 
cultivation  of  mental  acumen.     In  accordance  with  these  views,  we 
have  given  prominence  to  methods  of  instruction  which  are  purely 
scientific,  and  there  has  been  a  manifest  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  teachers  to  train  the  pupils  to  exercise  their  active  powers,  to 
become  self-directing  to  seek  and  find,  to  investigate  and  discover, 
to  plan  and  execute  and  to  obtain  clearness  of  thought  and  grasp 
of  the   subjects  under  consideration.     In   mathematics   and  natural 
sciences  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  has  been  sought   by 
means  of  suitable  processes  and  supplemented  by  proper  apparatus ; 
■while  in  geography,  history  and  literature  there  has  been  a  refreshing 
freedom  from  formal  verbalism  and  the  shackles  of  the  text-book. 
A  rational  mode  of  teaching  has  been  pursued  in  these  studies,  which 
has  created  a  spirit  of  active  inquiry  among  the  scholars,  aroused 
their  interest  in  various  topics  and  drawn  out  their  powers.     Our 
instructors  fully  realize  that  the  pernicious  practice  of  forcing  the 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  the  contents  of  the  printed  page  and  to 
repeat  them  glibly  whenever  they  may  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  their 
learning  is  anything  but  education.     They  know  that  Montaigne's 
apothegm,  savoir  par  cceur  n'est  pas  savoir,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  in  1580  when  he  wrote  it. 

Science,  as  taught  in  most  schools  by  means  of  excessive  use  of 
the  text-book,  if  it  be  harmless,  possesses  very  little  educational 
value  or  none  at  all.  It  overloads  the  mind  with  data  and  deductions 
which  the  latter  cannot  digest  and  assimilate.  It  tends  to  wither  and 
dwarf  rather  than  to  nourish  and  fructify  the  youthful  intellect.  For 
this  reason  formal,  didactic,  authoritative  instruction  in  the  facts  and 

theories  of  science  has  ceased  to  have  a  place  in  our  school.  From 
the  very  start  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  experiments,  and  are 
gradually  and  sympathetically  introduced  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
thus  are  inspired  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
truth.  The  advantage  of  beginning  betimes  this  method  is  that  the 
mind,  by  being  early  accustomed  to  view  the  universe  as  an  infinite 
field  of  information  and  science,  simply  as  a  method  for  acquiring 
knowledge  tested  and  proved  by  experience,  is  placed  once  and  for- 
ever in  the  right  relation  and  attitude  to  all  questions  demanding  the 
exercise  of  thought. 


The  work  of  the  musical  department  comprises  in  its  scope 
everything  which  may  serve  to  place  the  pupils  upon  a  firm 
basis  as  trained  musicians.  Individual  tastes  and  talents  have 
due  consideration,  while  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  music,  a 
thorough  understanding  of  instrumentation  and  practice  in  en- 
semble playing,  as  well  as  in  solo  work,  unite  in  affording  an 
ample  opportunity  for  the  full  cultivation  of  those  qualities 
which  characterize  the  good  musician  and  the  efficient  teacher. 

Of  this  department  the  director  says  :  — 

This  art,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  contributes  liberally  to  the  devel- 
opment and  discipline  of  the  mind,  on  the  other  hand  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  affects  the  feelings  more  directly  and  effectively  than  any 
other  branch  of  study,  and  its  refining  and  ennobling  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  school. 

The  department  devoted  to  this  art  is  complete  in  its  equipment  and 
in  all  its  appointments,  and  affords  superior  advantages  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  music.  Its  main  function  is  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  aesthetic  development  of  the  pupils.  It  provides 
them  with  every  facility  for  acquiring  technical  proficiency  in  singing 
or  in  playing  on  several  instruments,  and  at  the  same  time  it  never 
loses  sight  of  its  chief  objective  point,  which  is  to  mould  them  into 
musicians.  With  this  end  in  view,  instruction  of  a  high  order  is 
given  to  the  pupils  by  competent  teachers,  collateral  studies  are  open 
to  them,  a  musical  atmosphere  is  created  around  them,  the  horizon  is 
widened,  and  the  students  unconsciously  absorb  much  that  will  event- 
ually prove  of  inestimable  value  in  their  own  specialty. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  science  of  music,  as  well  as 
to  the  allied  subjects  of  the  history  of  music,  the  biography  of  musi- 
cians, acoustics,  aesthetics  and  the  like.  The  pupils  have  been  led  to 
realize  that  the  study  of  theory  is  of  paramount  importance  to  them, 

and  they  devote  themselves  to  it  with  great  zest.  The  idea  is  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  them  that  the  more  they  know  of  harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  and  of  the  physiological  elements  of  their 
favorite  art,  the  broader,  more  thorough  and  varied  will  be  their  musi- 
cal culture,  the  wider  their  artistic  view,  the  deeper  their  appreciation 
of  the  classic  works  of  the  masters,  and  the  greater  their  ability  to 
impart  to  others  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  whereon 
the  musical  framework  is  based  and  from  which  the  spirit  of  progress 
springs. 

The  department  of  manual  training  embraces  a  full  course  in 
sloyd,  in  knitting,  sewing  and  wood  work,  upholstery,  mattress 
making  and  the  cane-seating  of  chairs.  Some  of  the  graduates 
find  through  this  branch  a  means  of  livelihood  which  they  could 
not  gain  through  either  literary  or  musical  attainments,  and  to  all 
it  furnishes  a  course  of  instruction  the  value  of  which  is  mani- 
fest in  increased  manual  dexterity  as  well  as  in  mental  activity. 

In  his  report  upon  the  work  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
Mr.  Anagnos  makes  the  following  statement :  — 

This  branch  of  education  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  pupils  of 
schools  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar or  intermediate  grades.  It  not  only  trains  the  body  to  report  on 
external  objects  to  the  intellect,  through  the  senses,  exactly  and 
speedily,  and  to  execute  through  its  muscles,  quickly,  accurately  and 
efficiently,  the  dictates  of  the  will,  but  it  has  a  direct  and  forcible 
effect  upon  the  dormant  areas  of  motor  nerve  cells  in  the  cerebral 
region,  awakening  these  to  life  and  action.  It  helps  one  to  choose 
the  calling  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  to  find  his  real  place  in 
the  world.  It  promotes  the  general  development  of  the  scholars, 
nurtures  their  creative  and  expressive  powers,  arouses  their  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  human  hand,  teaches  them  the  value  and  dignity  of 
labor,  aud  inculcates  in  them  an  appreciation  of  it. 

In  shaping  our  courses  of  manual  training,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  our  work,  we  should  have  primarily  in  view  the  development  of  our 


pupils  into  complete  men  and  women.  Nothing  less  than  this  should 
be  the  aim  and  end  of  our  plans ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  we  must  first  and  above  all  employ  such  means 
and  methods  as  accord  strictly  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  health- 
ful growth  of  body  and  mind  in  children  and  youth. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  manual  training  now  in  use  there  is 
not  one  which  seems  to  be  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  our 

pupils  and  so  admirably  calculated  to  meet  their  special  requirements 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  as  sloyd.  AVhether  it  is  considered 
from  a  pedagogical  or  from  a  physiological  and  ethical  standpoint, 
this  system  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  all  others.  Shooting  forth 
as  it  does  from  the  very  same  root  from  which  sprang  the  philosophy 
of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  based  upon  sound,  rational  principles,  and 
aims  at  educational  results.  Through  its  graded  and  methodical  exer- 
cises the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  aroused,  and  they  soon  learn  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  object  before  them.  At  the  same  time 
habits  of  observation  are  fostered,  intensity  and  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion are  promoted  and  a  liking  for  exactness  —  which  is  strict  con- 
formity to  truth  and  has  a  final  result  in  morality  —  is  nourished.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  will  and  the  judgment  are  strengthened ;  man- 
ual dexterity  is  unconsciously  gained  ;  application  and  perseverance 
are  stimulated  ;  the  intelligence  is  quickened  ;  habits  of  industry,  or- 
der, cleauliness,  economy  and  concentration  are  engendered  ;  and  the 
creative,  constructive  and  executive  faculties  are  simultaneously  cul- 
tivated. Moreover,  by  means  of  manual  training,  combined  with  a 
series  of  rational,  educational  gymnastics,  a  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  powers  of  thinking,  judging,  comparing,  reasoning  and  doing 
is  attained,  and  co-ordination  of  tue  mental  and  physical  actions  and 
reactions  is  secured. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  derived  from  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion is  that  it  affords  to  the  pupils  the  means,  not  only  of  clarifying 
their  understanding  and  of  developing  their  thoughts  in  a  logical 
manner,  but  of  expressing  the  latter  by  the  work  of  their  fingers  in  a 
concrete  form,  as  well  as  by  oral  speech  and  by  writing. 

Ill  the  printing  house  the  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one. 
The  college  preparatory  work  makes  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  more  advanced  books  and  texts  of  classic  authors,  while 
blind  readers  all  over  the  country  are  no  less  insistent  in  their 
call  for  general  literature.  The  list  of  books  which  have  been 
printed  in  line  type  during  the  past  twelve  months  contains  the 
following  titles :  Kingsley's  "  Hypatia,"  Francillon's  "Gods 
and  Heroes,"  Ginn's  "  Selections  from  Ruskin,"  Mrs.  Richards' 
"Melody"  and  "Jim  of  Hellas,"  Pope's  "Homer's  Iliad," 
Seymour's  "Greek-English  Vocabulary,"  EiebTs  "  Der  Fluch 
der  Schonheit,"  Fillmore's  "Lessons  in  Musical  History." 

The  kindergarten  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  to  the 
little  children  over  whom  its  benign  influences  extend  it  seems 
a  veritable  paradise.  All  unconscious  of  any  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school,  they  are  led  through 
the  pathway  of  "learning  by  doing,"  opened  for  them  by  the 
genius  of  Froebel,  to  the  fields  of  rational  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  new  building  was 
opened,  and  a  class  of  nine  boys,  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  training  pursued  at  the  kindergarten  proper,  was 
transferred  to  it.  There  they  receive  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  are  taught  in  the  primary  grade,  and  also  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  in  manual  training,  and  are  fitted 
to  enter  the  school  at  South  Boston,  for  which  their  preparation 
will  be  much  more  complete. 

The  education  of  the  three  children  who  are  both  blind  and 
deaf  has  been  carried  on  under  the  most  favoring  circumstances 
and  with  remarkable  success. 

Edith  Thomas  is  the  same  sturdy,  independent,  honest 
worker  that  she  was  last  year.  She  has  been  assiduously 
carving   for  herself,  out  of  the  rocky  ascent,   every  foothold 


which  she  has  gained  in  advance,  and  has  earnestly  done  her 
best  in  the  class  to  which  she  belongs  and  with  which  she  has 
kept  pace.  Among  her  studies  history  continues  to  hold  the 
foremost  place  in  her  interest,  and  national  pride  is  one  of  her 
marked  characteristics.  Through  her  reading  outside  of  school 
hours  she  augments  her  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  her 
favorite  heroes,  among  whom  George  Washington  stands  pre- 
eminent. Always  desirous  of  being  helpful,  Edith  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  given  substantial  proofs  of  her  warm  sympathy 
with  the  active  charities  of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  which  her 
skill  in  handiwork  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

Elizabeth  Robin  has  been  making  good  progress  in  her 
studies,  and  has  shown  a  decided  gain  over  the  previous  year 
in  self-reliance  and  decision  of  character.  The  effects  of  these 
are  far-reaching.  They  manifest  themselves  alike  in  her  school 
work  and  in  all  her  relations,  social  or  educational,  outside  of 
the  class  room.  The  record  of  her  mental  growth  is  very  sat- 
isfactory, while  her  sweet,  loving  disposition  holds  fast  the 
many  friendships  which  she  has  formed.  After  a  happy  sum- 
mer spent  among  her  kindred  at  her  far-distant  home  in  Texas 
she  has  begun  the  new  school  year  in  fresh  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  which  promises  well  for  her  continued  advancement. 


Tommy  Stringer  is  fast  putting  off  the  child  and  assuming 
the  boy      As  keenly  alive  to  all  possibilities  for  usefulness  as 
any  boy  who  is  in  full  possession  of  all  his  senses,  he  makes 
Ms  pockets  a  sort  of  repository  for  countless  treasures  m  the 
form  of  strings,  scraps  of  iron,  nails  and  the  like,  with  which 
he  constructs  many  ingenious  devices.     His  mechanical  skill  is 
often  called  into  requisition  for  the  repairing  of  locks,  for  the 
renewal   of  window  cords  or  for  any  of  the  little  household 
cares  for  which  a  boy  may  be  very  useful.     His  increased  ability 
in  these  directions  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  splendid  manual 
training  which  he  is  receiving.     He  shows  the  same  advance  in 
Ms  other  studies,  while  one  of  the  principal  tMngs  wMch  he  has 
acquired  during  the  past  year  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Braille  point  system,  that  convenient  method  of  writing  which 
furnishes  a  mode  of  producing  raised  characters,  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch  and  thus  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  blind  both 
in  their  work  in  the  class  room  and  in  their  private  correspond- 
ence.    Alert,  earnest,  eager  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  Tom  is 
diligently  performing  the  various  tasks  assigned  to  him,  and  is 
deriving  immense  benefit  from  the  uncommon  educational  ad- 
vantage's which  have  been  rendered  accessible  to  Mm  through 
the  generosity  of  a  large  number  of  sympathetic  friends. 


SATURDAY.     AUGUST    5.     1899 

HELEN  KELLER'S  EXAMINATIONS 


Mies  Helen  Keller,  having  completed, 
under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Merton  S.  Keith, 
her  preparation  for  college  In  three  year3 
Instead  of  In  the  four  which  had  been  as- 
signed by  some  of  her  friends  for  the  pur- 
pose, went  to  Cambridge  In  June  last  to 
take  the  regular  entrance  examinations  for 
Radcllffe.  She  had  successfully  given  the 
usual  subjects  at  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, two  years  ago,  and  these  remained 
for  this  entrance  examination:  Geometry, 
algebra,  elementary  Greek,  advanced  Greek 
and  advanced  Latin. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  person  ever 
took  a  college  examination  with  so  heavy 
a  handicap — we  may  say  with  so  many 
kinds  of  a  handicap — as  Helen  Keller's  on 
this  occasion.  As  all  the  world  knows,  she 
could  not  see  the  examination  papers  nor 
hear  the  voice  of  an  examiner.  The  nat- 
ural method  of  communicating  the  ques- 
tions to  her  would  have  been  to  make  use 
of  the  fingers  of  her  old-time  "teacher"  and 
interpreter,  Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Sullivan 
does  not  know  Greek  or  Latin  or  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  while  she  is  able  to  serve 
Helen  by  communicating  to  her  printed 
Greek  and  Latin  letter  by  letter,  she  could 
not,  even  if  she  had  been  so  disposed,  have 
given  her  the  slightest  assistance  in  an- 
swering the  examination  questions.  But 
It  was  deemed  best  by  all  concerned  to 
avoid  even  the  remotest  suggestion  or  pos- 
sibility of  assistance.  A  gentleman  was 
found— Mr.  Vining  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, who  had  never  met  Helen  Keller  and 
who  was  quite  unknown  to  her  and  unable 
to  speak  to  her — who  could  take  the  exami- 
nation papers  as  fast  as  they  were  pre- 
sented and  write  them  out  in  Braille  char- 
acters, the  system  of  writing  in  punctured 
points  now  much  used  by  the  blind.  The 
questions,  thus  transcribed  by  him,  were 
put  into  Helen's  hands  in  the  examination 
room,  in  the  presence  of  a  proctor  who 
could  not  communicate  with  her,  and  she 
wrote  out   her   answers   on   the   typewriter. 

Here,  however,  came  In  one  of  the  addi- 
tional points  of  Helen's  handicap.  There 
are  two  systems  of  Braille  writing— the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American.  There  are  marked 
differences  between  them — very  much  such 
differences  as  those  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal systems  of  shorthand  writing.  Helen 
Keller  has  been  accustomed  to  the  English 
system,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books  which 
have  been  put  into  Braille  are  printed.  As 
the  arrangement  with  Mr.  "Vining  was  com- 
pleted but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  as  It 
was  not  known  to  her  that  he  did  not  write 
the  English  Braille,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  other  arrangement.  She  had  to 
puzzle  out  the  unfamiliar  method  of  writ- 
ing, much  as  a  writer  of  the  Pitman  ste- 
nography might  use  his  sense  of  logic  and 
general  intelligence  by  a  tour  de  force,  to 
enable  him  to  read  the  Graham  shorthand; 
and  this  labor  was  added  to  the  other  labor 
of  Helen  Keller's  examination.  To  add  to 
her  difficulties,  her  Swiss  watch,  made  for 
the  blind,  had  been  forgoten  at  home,  and 
'there  was  no  one  at  hand,  on  either  of  the 
"Slays  of  the  examination,  to  give  her  the 
time.  She  worked  In  the  dark  with  regard 
to  the  time  which  remained  to  her  as  she 
went  along  from  question  to  question. 

But  she  passed  the  examination  triumph- 
antly in  every  study.  In  advanced  Latin 
she  passed  "with  credit."  In  advanced 
Greek,  which  her  tutor  regarded  as  her 
"star"  study,  she  received  a  "B,"  which  is 
a  very  high  mark.  Tet  here,  the  time  and 
the  Braille  difficulty  worked  most  heavily 
against  her.  "What  her  marking  was  in  the 
other  studies  is  not  known;  it  is  only  known 
that  she  passed  them. 

Helen  Keller  is  now  ready  for  matricula- 
tion as  a  student  of  Radcllffe  College.  Her 
passing  of  the  examinations,  especially 
under  such  circumstances,  is  in  itself  a 
wonderful  achievement.  No  particle  of  Its 
severity  was  abated  for  her  because  she  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  no  precautions 
were  remitted  because  she  is  known  to  be 
incapable  of  deceit.  She  sat  in  total  dark- 
ness and  alone,  without  the  touch  of  any 
friendly  hand.  A  slip  pricked  with  un- 
familiar characters  was  put  before  her,  and 
her  typewriter  clicked  out  its  quick  arid 
true  response  to  the  hard  questions.  That 
was  all.  "Will  any  other  human  being,  living 
In  such  a  world  of  silence  and  darkness, 
ever  do  as  much? 


The  question  may  well  be  asked,  will 
Helen  Keller  now  take  the  regular  collego 
course?  Who  will  interpret  to  her  the 
lectures  in  foreign  languages  which  she 
cannot  hear?  No  one  can  do  this.  No 
lecture,  even  In  English,  can  be  translated 
to  her  in  the  manual  alphabet  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  spoken.  Her  usual  interpreter  knows 
no  foreign  tongue.  Who  will  read  to  her  all 
the  required  matter  of  the  courses  of  read- 
ing, none  of  which  has  been  put  into  raised 
print?  It  is  beyond  mechanical  possibility 
to  give  her  all  this  through  her  fingers.  The 
obstacles  appear  insurmountable.  But  that 
Is  the  principal  reason  why  Helen  Keller  is 
inclined  to  surmount  them. 


\X\    2>5 


WEDNESDAY.     AUGUST    9.     1899 


HELEN     KELLER'S    EXAMINATIONS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript! 

From  an  article  in  the  Transcript  of  Sat- 
urday, Aug.  5,  upon  "Helen  Keller's  Exami- 
nations" I  quote  these  words; 

Helen  Keller  Is  now  ready  for  matricu- 
lation as  a  student  of  Radcllffe  College. 
Her  passing  of  the  examinations,  especially 
under  such  circumstances,  is  in  itself  a 
wonderful  achievement.  No  particle  of  its 
severity  was  abated  for  her  because  she 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  no  precautions 
were  remitted  because  she  Is  known  to  be 
Incapable  of  deceit.  She  sat  in  total  dark- 
ness and  alone,  without  the  touch  of  any 
friendly  hand.  A  slip  pricked  with  un- 
familiar characters  was  put  before  her,  and 
her  typewriter  clicked  out  its  quick  and 
true  response  to  the  hard  questions.  That 
was  all.  Will  any  other  human  being, 
living  In  such  a  world  of  silence  and  dark- 
ness,   ever   do   as   much? 

May  I  add  this  extract  from  her  own  let- 
ter of  July  29,  answering  my  questions  as 
to  how  it  was  possible  that  her  examina- 
tions had  been  made  "unintentionally  dif- 
ficult," as  she  had  written. 

"It  is  rather  late  to  tell  you  about  my 
examinations,  as  you  desired  me  to;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  I  passed  in  all  the  sub- 
jects I  offered,  and  with  credit  in  ad- 
vanced Latin.  I  must  confess,  I  had  a 
hard  time  with  my  examinations.  They 
unintentionally  made  them  very  difficult  by 
not  allowing  Teacher  to  read  any  of  the 
papers  to  me,  and  thus  depriving  me  of 
the  familiar  medium;  so  I  did  not  do  as 
well  as  I  had  hoped  and  believed  I  should. 
I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  actually 
dropped  some  tears  into  the  lake  when  I 
heaJcPtne'news;  but  I  had  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  I  had  a  certificate  of 
admission  to  Radclifte,  and  that  my  disap- 
pointment could  not  rob  me  of  the  Joy  I 
had  felt  in  working  with  Mr.  Keith,  nor 
of  the  treasures  of  thought  and  knowledge 
I  had  gained  from  him  the  past  two  years. 
I  feel  that  he  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else,  next  to  Teacher,  to  broaden  my  mind, 
and  make  my  work  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing." This  achievement  of  Helen  Keller's 
is  probably  without  precedent  In  human 
history. 

Her  moral  triumph  in  facing  with  un- 
questioned courage  the  inherent  difficulties, 
and  also  those  which  were  unintentionally 
placed  in  her  path,  and  surmounting  all 
these,  imparts  courage  to  others.  Her  in- 
tellectual triumph  justifies  what  has  been 
claimed  for  her. 

Those  admirable  and  brilliant  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  to  which  attention  was 
called  in  the  early  reports  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  have  been  verified. 
The  skill,  judgment  and  devotion  of  her 
teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan  (Helen's  sec- 
ond self)  are  proved  worthy  of  all  then 
claimed. 

Difficulties  which  seem  unsurmountable 
inevitably  appear  In  the  onward  path  of 
these  two.  Let  them  be  only  those  which 
are  Inevitable.  L.  D.  P. 


,      ;      This   interesting   account   of   the   al- 

»e,°"KZZTrEX-  most  -i--1°u^iftfUnalKaet1rel: 
nient  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  g*l,  Helen  Keller, 
civen  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Which  had  been  assigned  by  some  o   he  ^  ^ 

^"ff^^^SSb-i^  for  Rad- 
chffe  She  had  successfully  given  the  usual  sub- 
Sets  at  the  preliminary  examination,  two  years  ago 
jects  at  tne  pic  ,  entrance  examination: 

and  these  remained  for  this  entranc  ,   „nced 

Geometry,    algebra,    elementary    Greek,    advanced 
Creek  and  advanced  Latin. 

It  is  q"dte  certain  that  no  person  ever  took  a  col- 
lege examination  with    so   heavy  a    handicap-we 
1%  Ty  with  so  many   kinds   of  a  h^caj-J 
Helen  Keller's  on  this  occasion.    As  all  the  wona 
Si  ws    she  could  not  see  the  examination  papers 
nor  hear  the  voice  of  an  examiner.     The  natural 
method    of   communicating   the    questions to    her 
would  have  been  to  make  use  «*<*£%*£ 
old-time  "teacher"  and  interpreter,  Miss  Sullivan. 
Mts'ullivan  does  not  know  Greek  or  Latin  or  £e 
higher  mathematics,  and  while  she  is  able  to  serve 
Hden  by  communicating  to  her  printed  Greek  and 
Latin  letter  by  letter,  she  could  not,  even  if  she ^ 
been  so  disposed,  have  given  her  the  slightest  as- 
sistance in  answering  the  examination  questions. 
But  it  was  deemed  best  by  all  concerned  to  avoid 
ever  the  remotest  suggestion  or  possibility  of  as- 
sistance    A  gentleman  was  found-Mr.  Vining  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  who  had  never  met  Helen 
Keller  and  who  was  quite  unknown  to  her  ana  un- 
able to  speak  to  her-who  could  take  the  examina- 
tion papers  as  fast  as  they  were  presented  and  write 
them  out  in  Braille  characters,  the  system  of  writ- 
ing in  punctured  points  now  much   used  by   the 
blind     The  questions,  thus  transcribed  by  him,  were 
put  into  Helen's  hands  in  the  examination  room, 
in  the  presence  of  a  proctor  who  could  not  com- 
municate with  her,  and  she  wrote  out  her  answers 
on  the  typewriter. 

Here,  however,  came   in    one    of   the   additional 
points  of  Helen's  handicap.     There  are  two  sys- 
tems   of     Braille    writing— the    English     and    the 
American.     There  are  marked  differences  between 
them— very  much  such  differences  as  those  between 
the  two  principal    systems    of    shorthand    writing. 
Helen  Keller  has  been  accustomed  to  the  English 
system,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books  which  have 
been  put  into  Braille  are  printed.    As  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Vining  was  completed  but  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  as  it  was  not  known  to  her  that  he 
did  not  write  the  English  Braille,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  other  arrangement.    She  had  to  puzzle 
out  the  unfamiliar  method  of  writing,  much  as  a 
writer  of  the  Pitman  stenography   might  use  his 
sense  of  logic  and  general  intelligence  by  a  "tour 
de  force,"  to  enable  him  to  .read  the  Graham  short- 
hand ;  and  this  labor  was  added  to  the  other  labor 
of  Helen  Keller's  examination.    To  add  to  her  dif- 
ficulties, her  Swiss  watch,  made  for  the  blind,  had 
been  forgotten  at  home,  and  there  was  no  one  at 
hand,  on  either  of  the  days  of  the  examination,  to 
give  her  the  time.    She  worked  in  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  which  remained  to  her  as  she  went 
along  from  question  to  question. 


But  she  passed  the  examination  triumphantly  in 
everv  study.  In  advanced  Latin  she  passed  "with 
credit."  In  advanced  Greek,  which  her  tutor  re- 
garded as  her  "star"  study,  she  received  a  "B," 
which  is  a  very  high  mark.  Yet  here,  the  time  and 
the  Braille  difficulty  worked  most  heavily  against 
her.  What  her  marking  was  in  the  other  studies  is 
not  known ;  it  is  only  known  that  she  passed  them. 

Helen  Keller  is  now  ready  for  matriculation  as  a 
student  of  Radcliffe  College.  Her  passing  of  the 
examinations,  especially  under  such  circumstances, 
is  in  itself  a  wonderful  achievement.  No  particle 
of  its  severity  was  abated  for  her  because  she  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  no  precautions  were  re- 
mitted because  she  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  de- 
ceit. She  sat  in  total  darkness  and  alone,  without 
the  touch  of  any  friendly  hand.  A  slip  pricked  with 
unfamiliar  characters  was  put  before  her,  and  her 
typewriter  clicked  out  its  quick  and  true  response 
to  the  hard  questions.  That  was  all.  Will  any 
other  human  being,  living  in  such  a  world  of  silence 
and  darkness,  ever  do  as  much  ? 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  will  Helen  Kel- 
ler now  take  the  regular  college  course?  Who  will 
interpret  to  her  the  lectures  in  foreign  languages 
which  she  cannot  hear?  No  one  can  do  this.  No 
lecture,  even  in  English,  can  be  translated  to  her  in 
the  manual  alphabet  as  rapidly  as  it  is  spoken.  Her 
usual  interpreter  knows  no  foreign  tongue.  Who 
will  read  to  her  all  the  required  matter  of  the 
courses  of  reading,  none  of  which  has  been  put  into 
raised  print?  It  is  beyond  mechanical  possibility 
to  give  her  all  this  through  her  fingers.  The  ob- 
stacles appear  insurmountable. 
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Helen  Keller  in    the  Boston  Art  1 
Museum. 


Helen  Keller,  the  beautiful  blind 
girl,  who  can  neither  hear  nor  see, 
went  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  last, 

week. 

When  she  enteied  the  room  some 
one  said  to  her,  spelling  out  the 
words  on  her  hand,  with  nimble 
fingers,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Helen  Keller  smiled. 

"I  am  here  to  see  the  statues,"  she 
said,  writing  out  the  words  with  her 
flying  fingers.  "I  cannot  see  paint- 
ings, but  I  think  I  will  see  the  stat- 

ues." 

She  did  see  them,  and  all  the  art 
etudents  stopped  work  and  watched 

her. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  beautiful  slender 
girl,  with  a  figure  that  bends  with  the 
grace  of  a  flower  blown  in  the  wind. 
She  climbed  a  '.all  ladder  and  laid 
her  slender  hand  caressingly  on  the 
face  of  a  Sappho. 

Her  little  fingers  swept    over    the 
features— her  face  lit  up. 
"How  she  smiles,"  she  said. 
She  passed  her  hands  slowly  down 
the    shoulder    of  Michael  Angelo's 
Mother  and  Child. 

Then  sbe  "saw"  the  group,  as   she 
sees    everything,    with    her    quick, 


the 


said, 


the 


sensitive  fingers,    and  read 
scriptions. 

"She   makes  roe  cry,"    she 
"she  is  so  happy." 

She  stood  a  long  time  before 
Lion  and  the  Fawn. 

"How  strong  the  lion  is,"  she  said. 
"How  grand  it  must  be  to  be  strong 
like  that;  how  he  could  run— no  sun 
too  hot  for  him — no  day  too  long. 
It  is  nice  to  be  a  lion." 

She  did  not  like  the  Medusa.  She 
drew  in  her  breath  with  a  little  gasp 
of  pain,  when  the  distorted  fea- 
tures came  under  her  fingers.  "Ah, 
it  is  too  painful,"  she  said.  "Her 
face  hurts  me." 

She  asked  to  see  Apollo.  She 
called  him  the  silver- bowed  god. 
"He  is  tall,"  sbe  said,  "and  slender, 
— that  is  how  I  dream  of  him." 

She  stood  before  a  bas-relief,  on 
!  which  was  chiselled  a  freize  of    gar- 
landed dancing  girls. 

"Where  are  the  choristers?"  she 
said,  as  quick  as  thought. 

When  she  found  a  bas  relief  of 
choristers  she  said,  smiling  the  faint 
tremulous  smile  that  is  as  evanescent 
as  moonlight  on  ripling  water. 
"One  chorister  is  silent.  He  is 
jealous  of  the  other  singers." 

She  missed  the  trident  of  a  half 
flushed  Neptune  before  the  people 
with  her,  who  had  eyes  and  ears 
and  tongues  that  can  speak,  had 
noticed  its  absence. 

She  went  into  the  room  where  the 
busts  are  kept.  Pericles  pleased  her 
best. 

"His  face  is  strong  and  good,  too," 
she  said.  Julius  Caesar  looked  as 
he  should  look,  she  thought,  "proud 
and  dominant."  The  little  children, 
few  as  they  were,  she  did  not  like. 
"Marble  is  too  cold  for  children," 
she  said,  "it  makes  them  shiver,  and 
their  round  faces  seem  stiff  and  life- 
less to  me." 

As  the  blind  girl  moved  about  the 
rooms,  the  students  followed  her 
breathlessly  and  in  respectful 
silence.  Her  maryellous  quickness 
and  her  almost  incredible  delicacy 
of  perception  fairly  over-awed  them. 


She  did  not  notice  them.  She" 
knew  they  were  there,  by  that  sixth 
sense  which  seems  to  come  into  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  her  strange 
world  like  an  inspiration,  but  she 
had  come  to  see  the  "marble  people," 
and  nothing  more  ordinary  could 
interest  or  distract  her. 

When  she  had  "seen"  all  the  stat- 
ues, she  climbed  down  from  the 
ladder  with  a  sigh. 

'T  am  coming  here  again,  if  I  may," 
she  said,  "those  people  rest  me— they 
do  nothing  but  think,  and  they  are 
never  tired,  no,  nor  lonely  either." 


Helen  Keller  has  never  acknowl- 
edged that  she  was  lonely,  but  the 
wistful  smile  on  her  wonderful  face 
as  she  said  that  the  "marble  people" 
were  "never  lonely,"  told  a  pitiful 
little  story  to  all  who  loved  her. 

No  one  sees  Helen  Keller  without 
loving  her. 

She  is  so  sweet  tempered  and  pa- 
tient and  kindly  and  merry  hearted. 
She  was  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind.  People  who  did  not  know 
said  that  she  was  weak  minded. 

But  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  such  little  human  beings  soon 
discovered  that  Helen  Keller  could 
think,  if  she  could  not  speak,  and 
that  she  could  observe,  if  she  could 
not  see. 

So  they  went  to  work  to  teach  her 
to  express  what  she  thought  and  to 
tell  what  she  obseived. 

It  was  slow  work  at  first,  but  day 
by  day  the  mind  in  the  dark  began 
to  awaken.  Day  by  day  the  nimble 
little  fingers  learned  how  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  the  puzzled  brain  learned 
how  to  understand  the  answers. 

Helen  Keller  to-day  knows  more 

than   nine   out   of  ten  women  who 

have  all  their  senses  lull}'  developed. 

She  reads  and  undprstands  what 

the  raised  letters  tell  her. 

She  does  wonderful  modelling. 
She  writes  strange,  poetic  little 
essays,  full  of  imagination  and  a 
fine,  far  away  sort  of  sentiment  that 
is  like  some  oldfashioned  lavender 
in  the  world  of  perfume. 
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Deaf-Blind     and    the    Sense   of 
Smell. 

i 
After      reading     the     account    of 

Mattie  Moorehouse,  the  deaf  blind 
girl,  in  our  last  issue,  a  gentleman 
who  is  interested,  takes  up  the  sub-  j 
ject  of  sense  of  smell  among'  that 
class,  and  gives  a  list  of  incidents 
that  are  interesting.  We  do  not 
thiuk  the  question  was  ever  so  coui- 
ple.tely   covered  before: 

I  hear  that  The  Colorado  Index 
has  published  an  account  of  Mattie, 
from  theNe*  York  Herald,  but  it  is 
dollars  to  dimes  tnat  the  Herald  has 
got  it  hashed  somehow,  the  papers 
always  do  that.  A  funny  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  the  rather  frequent 
statement  of  smell  and  taste  as  well 
as  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  wise 
writers  got  this  by  knowing  that 
Laura  Bridgeman  was  destitute  of 
the  four  senses,  and  supposed  that 
all  deaf  and  blind  were  the  same. 
As  a  fact,  Helen  has  a  remarkable 
power  of  smell.  I  have  seeu  her 
Dick  up  an  article  of  clothing,  I 
think,  however,  it  was  a  handker- 
chief right  from  the  wash,  put  it  to 
her  nose,  and  drop  it,  knowing  by 
the    smell    that    it    was    not    hers. 


Laura  Bridgeman,  Willie  Caton, 
Ranghild  Kaata,  and  Mattie  More- 
bouse  are  the  only  deaf-blind  on 
record  as  destitute  of  power  of 
smell  and  taste.  Other  deaf  mutes 
have  marvellous  powers  of  smell 
Julia  Brace  used  to  put  away  ihe 
clothing  of  her  fellow  pupils,  guid- 
ed by  smell.  James  Mitchell  recog- 
nized his  friends  by  their  ^smell 
and  even  funned  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes the  same  way.  Linnie  Hague- 
wood  distinguishes  articles  of  food 
as  •soon  as  she  comes  in  the  dining 
room.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
knows  when  a  friend  comes  near 
her.  Helen  Keller  used  her  scent- 
ing powers  in  many  ways.  I  once 
saw  her  guide  herself  to  the  syrin- 
ga  bush  (in  bloom)  by  the  smell, 
and  if  anybody  shuts  their  eyes 
and  tries  to  locate  the  direction 
from  which  a  smell  comes,  they 
will  see  how  difficult  a  task  it  is 
Tommy  Stringer  knows  different 
kinds  of  wood  by  their  smell,  and 
was  complete^'  puzzled  by  two 
pieces  of  wood  of  different  kinds 
that  were  glued  together  as  he  had 
two  smells  in  one  piece  of  wood. 
Theresa  Exner  knows  her  friends 
at  six  or  eight  feet  by  the  smell 
although  lately  she  seems  losing, 
his  power.  Albert  Xolen  used  his 
powers  of  smell  very  considerably. 
Go  does  Orris  Benson.  Of  Wm. 
Sprague,  Katie  M'Girr,  Clarence 
Selby,  Sallie  Thornton,  Edith 
Thomas,  and  Morrison  Healy,  I 
have  had  no  accounts.  It  is  funny 
how  the  half-baked  writers  on  the 
deaf-blind,  particularly  on  Helen 
Keller,  hash  things  up.  One  geni- 
us learned  that  Helen  remarked 
that  "there  are  many  books  here," 
on  entering  a  library,  and  figured 
out  some  mysterious  spookiness  in 
this,  when  the  explanation  was 
that  she  smelled  the  books!  A 
learned  doctor  hatched  up  some 
theory  of  subconscious  self  over 
Helen  recognizing  a  tune  she  knew 
before  losing  hearing,  when  it  was 
played  on  a  piano  on  which  her 
fingers  were  resting',  but  didn't 
know  that  Helen's  memory  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  about 
her,  and  generalizing  from  ex- 
periments with  a  memory  as  re- 
markable as  Macauly's,  isn't  alto 
eether  logical. 


~b  J 
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Helen  Keller. 

She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow; 

Not  silence,  but  the  sound 
Which  thrills  the  stars  of  heaven 

And  trembles  from  the  ground. 

She  breathes  a  finer  ether, 

Beholds  a  keener  sun: 
In  her  supernal  being 

Music  and  light  are  one. 

Unknown  the  subtile  senses 
ThaUead  her  through  the  day - 

Love   light,  and  song  and  color    _ 
Come  by  another  way. 

Sight  brings  she  to  the  seeing, 
gNew  song  to  those  that  hear 

Spirit  with  scarce  a  veil  of  flesh; 
A  soul  made  visible. 

Oris  it  only  a  lovely  girl. 

With  flowers  at  her  maiden  breast, 
Helen,  here  is  a  book  of  song 

From  the  poet  who  loves  you  best. 
—Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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